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January 20, 1938. 


The Hon. C. A. DUNNING, 
Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa. : 
Dear S1r,—I have the honour to hand you herewith the report of the Royal 
Commission on the Textile Industry, pursuant to the Order in Council of 27th 
January, 1936, P.C. 223, a copy of which is attached hereto. 


Your obedient servant, 
W. F. A. TURGEON, 


Commussioner. 
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P.C, 223 


Crrtiriep to be a true copy of a Minute of a meeting of the Committee of 
the Privy Council, approved by His Excellency the Governor General 
on the 27th January, 1936. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a report, 
dated 24th January, 1936, from the Minister of Finance, stating as follows:— 


On the 18th instant the following telegram, dated at Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, January the 18th, 1936, and signed by Ant. Deslauriers, City 
Clerk, on behalf of the City Council of the City of Sherbrooke, was 
received by the Right Honourable the Prime Minister, and the Honour- 
able the Minister of Finance:— 

“Special emergency meeting City Council held today strongly ask that your 
Government intervene immediately over the situation that has developed whereby 
our largest flat silk industries employing over a thousand hands has suddenly closed 
down leaving these people without employment STOP. Our City unable to cope with 
alarming situation and request your Government take immediate steps to remedy 
this condition STOP. City cannot take care of such increased unemployment.” 


Also on the same date representations appeared in the press to the effect 
that according to word received from Sherbrooke uncertainty in the textile 
market, due in large part to Japanese competition in certain artificial silks, 
had forced the Dominion Textile Company to close its rayon plant at Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, and that the plant closed down would remain inactive until 
the present situation in the industry had been clarified. The Montreal 
Gazette of January 18, also contains the following relative to the foregoing 
representations: 
“G. Blair Gordon, President of the Dominion Textiles, who is in the United 
States at present, last night confirmed the report in reply to a telegraph query. 
His message added ‘Hope to reopen when we can see possibility of manufac- 
turing goods which can be sold.’” 


Upon receipt of the telegrams from the City Council of Sherbrooke, an 
officer of the Department of Labour was immediately sent to Sherbrooke 
to report to the Government upon the existing conditions. The report 
received by the Government evidences the necessity, if the request of the 

_ City Council of Sherbrooke is to be met and the present situation in the 
industry clarified, for investigation much more searching and extensive 
than is possible at the present time either by officials of any of the Govern- 
ment Departments or by the Tariff Board, and that it can most effectively 
be made by the appointment of a Royal Commission, clothed with powers 
to make the inquiry as searching and extensive as may be necessary. 


- The Minister observes that the sudden cessation of operations in industrial 
establishments, especially in the winter season, at a time of widespread unem- 
ployment cannot fail to render more acute the distress and suffering of wage 
earners and their dependents, and also places upon municipalities and govern- 
ments additional and unexpected financial burdens for relief. He is further of 
the opinion that industry generally and especially an industry which has had 
for years the benefit of the protection afforded by the customs tariff, should 
recognize its responsibility to carry on operations with due regard to its obliga- 
tions to employees and to the public and not to arbitrarily shut down its plants. 


6. 


The Minister further observes that in order to determine the responsibility 

of employers and to enable appropriate action to be taken, not only with regard 
to safeguarding the interests of employees and of the public, but also the 
industry itself, it is essential for the Government to be fully advised with 
respect to all matters surrounding the operations and conduct of the industries 
immediately concerned and inter-related and allied industries; 
', That in this connection it is essential that full and complete information 
be available to the Government covering a period of years with respect to costs, 
profits, wages, salaries and bonuses, tariff protection, investment, volume of 
production and all other matters and things which together with information 
already available to the Government will enable sound conclusions to be reached 
regarding the position of this and other branches of the textile industry in 
relation to British and foreign competition, and in particular, the extent to 
which the employer can reasonably and properly be expected to maintain 
employment over periods of temporary difficulty. 

The Minister recommends that for the purpose of making the said inquiry 
and examination, including the causes of the existing or any other such sudden 
cessation of industrial operations as may be referred to him, the Honourable 
W. F. A. Turgeon, of the Court of Appeal of Saskatchewan, be constituted 
a Royal Commissioner, under Part I of the Inquiries Act, Chapter 99 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, for the purpose of making such inquiry 
and examination, and that such Commissioner have the special authority speci- 
fied under Part 3 of the said Act. 


The Minister further recommends that the Commissioner be instructed to 
make his report as speedily as possible. 


The Committee concur in the foregoing recommendations and submit the 
same for approval. 


(Signed) K. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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Textile Co. Ltd., Montreal Cottons, Ltd., Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION | 


By an order of the Privy Council asiied under the rhe of The TReairied 
Act and approved by His Excellency the Governor General on January 27, 1936, 
T- was appointed and instructed to inquire into and to report upon certain matters 
pertaining to the textile industry in Canada. 
As will appear from a perusal of the Order in Council, the subject-matter 
of the inquiry is of a far-reaching character and, in some of its aspects, quite 
definitely controversial. Opportunity was therefore given to various interests 
concerned in the issues raised to be represented before me by Counsel. In 
addition I was provided with the services of Counsel assisting me as Commis- 
sioner. A great number of witnesses appeared before me. Where expert evidence 
was required, efficient professional men of long experience gave me the benefit of 
their knowledge and of their researches. So, I have had the great advantage of 
hearing an exposition of all the facts relative to the matters inquired into, as 
well as an able presentation of the views of all those affected in one way or 
another by the investigation. 
The following counsel took part in the proceedings: 
J. C. McRuer, K.C., and E. Beauregard, K.C., Commission Counsel. 
J. P. Lanctot, K.C., for Special Committee of Primary Textile Industry. 
R. L. Kellock, K.C., for Special Committee of Primary Textile Industry and 
Primary Textiles Institute. 

Aimé Geoffrion, K.C., Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

C. G. Heward, K.C., and C. T. Ballantyne, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. and 
Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

G. A. Campbell, K.C., and A. 8. Bruneau, K.C., Canadian Cottons Limited. 

F. Lajoie, K.C., Wabasso Cotton Company Ltd. 

S. G. Dixon, K.C., Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. 

L. A. Forsyth, K.C., Canadian Celanese Ltd. 

Thos. Tremblay, M. E. Binz Company Ltd. 

Maxime Raymond, K.C., M.P., Catholic Labour Association of the City 

of Valleyfield. 

Hormidas Gariépy, Local Union No. 2467 of Three Rivers, Que., United 

Textile Workers of America. 

Phillippe Rousseau, Town of Montmagny. 


Public sittings were held in the following cities and towns in Canada: 
Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Montreal, Quebec, Montmagny, Louiseville, Valley- 
field, Toronto, Dunnville, St. Catharines, Paris, Cornwall, Ottawa. 

Material essential to a proper treatment of some of the matters covered by 
the commission was also obtained in Great Britain and in the United States of 


America. 
OBJECT AND SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


It may be said briefly that the intention of the Order in Council was to 
cause a thorough inquiry to be made into all phases of the textile industry in 
order to make available: 

(1) an historical review of the industry to date; (2) an analysis of its 
present position; (3) a study of its interests and its duties; and (4) such further 
information, as added to that already available, would assist the Government 
of Canada in reaching proper conclusions upon questions affecting the industry, 
and its employees, and the public. A more detailed statement of these objects 
will be found at a later page of the first part of my report. 
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JAPANESE COMPETITION AND THE CLOSING OF THE DOMINION 
: TEXTILE RAYON MILL AT SHERBROOKE | 


It appears from the Order in Council that the incident which gave rise to 
this inquiry was the closing by the Dominion Textile Company of its rayon mill 
at Sherbrooke and the consequent laying-off of a large number of employees. 
This action threatened to place upon the City of Sherbrooke and upon govern- 
ment bodies “ additional and unexpected financial burdens for relief,” (as. the 
Order in Council says), and was made more serious by the fact that it occurred 
‘Gn the winter season, at a time of widespread unemployment,” and “could not 
therefore fail to render more acute the distress and suffering of wage-earners and 
their dependents.” 

I shall now recite the facts, as I find them upon the evidence, relating to 
- the closing of the Sherbrooke mill on January 17, 1936, and its re-opening on 
January 29th. This will necessitate, among other things, a cursory review of 
some of Canada’s customs tariff history and international trade history, par- 
ticularly with Japan, during the years 1935 and 1936. 


Between the years 1922 and 1935 inclusive, (ending on March 31st of the 
latter year), Canada’s exportations to Japan amounted to $325,128,460, while 
her importations from that country, including all raw silk imported from the 
United States and which may be presumed to have been of Japanese origin, 
reached the sum of $166,509,040. The portion of this last figure accounted for 
by these raw silk importations is $52,191,070. This leaves an export balance in 
Canada’s favour of $158,619,420. The high point of our trade with Japan was 
reached in the fiscal year 1928-1929 when our exports amounted to $42,099,968 
and our imports, including raw silk coming in from the United States, amounted 
to $17,453,104. I may add that during that year our trade with Japan repre- 
sented 3-09 per cent of our total export trade. 


At the end of the fiscal year 1934-35 (March 31, 1935), the last year of the 
1922-1935 period, Canada’s exports to Japan amounted to $16,935,869, while her 
direct imports from that cotintry were valued at $4,424,654. Adding to this 
latter figure the whole of our raw silk importations from the United States on 
the assumption that all this material was of Japanese origin, the total importa- 
tions reached the sum of $8,088,715. This still left a proportionately large 
balance of trade in favour of Canada. . 


This being the state of trade between Canada and Japan in 1935, the latter 
country made representations to the Canadian Government in the first six months 
of that year with the object of obtaining a more favourable trading position. 
Japan’s objections to the treatment it was receiving from Canada had particular 
reference to the imposition of what was known as the “currency dumping duty” 
and the fixed valuation for duty purposes provided by Order in Council under 
the provisions of Section 438 of the Customs Act as amended by legislation 
assented to on September 22, 1930. These two grounds of complaint will require 
a brief explanation at this point. 


The par value of the Japanese yen in cents, when both the dollar and the yen 
are at their gold parity, is 49-85 cents. The dollar began to depreciate in Sep- 
tember, 1931, and the average value of the yen for the month of December was 
53°54 cents. But after that time the situation changed. The yen went downwards 
more rapidly, and further than the dollar in respect to gold, and its relation to 
ae sella at half yearly pericds from January, 1932, to November, 1937, was 
as follows:— 
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AVERAGE EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS OF JAPANESE YEN IN MONTREAL 
(Par of exchange—49°85 cents) 


Cents 

January, 1932 42-90 
July, > saa 31-75 
January, 1933 23-96 
nly, 1938... .. 30°93 
anuary, 1934. 30°46 
July 1934.. 29-59 
January 1935 28:53 
July, 1935,. 29-28 
January, 1936 29-01 
uly, 1936.. 29-35 
OSB T YD OGL 6 bioecks, p00 ss é 28°55 
uly, 1987.. pg Sa Ba Uh Maa ted ayy ala en MT fi lt Rll Cul Ps fl ol 28-92 
November, 1937.. UE EE ASB CE ie ON LR Be 0 A MO Re 29°07 


As it declined in respect to the dollar, the yen became affected by the currency 
dumping rule, then imposed by Order in Council, but now authorized by section 6 
ss. 9a of the Customs Tariff Act as amended retroactively in 1933. This began 
about the end of December, 1931, the yen having fallen below its dollar parity 
at that time and remaining in that position, as the above table shows, ever since. 
This currency dumping rule does two things: it places a value on the yen for 
assessment purposes in excess of its actual exchange value; and then it adds the 
difference between these two values to the duties collected. Also, beginning on 
December 12, 1931, a minimum fixed valuation of $1.25 per pound was placed 
upon all imported artificial silk fabrics, under the authority given the Government 
by section 43 of the Customs Act. This meant that the duty was levied on the 
actual value of the goods if this value exceeded $1.25 per pound, but was levied 
on an arbitrary value of $1.25 if the actual value was less than this figure. Thus, 
for instance, an article the real value of which was 25 cents a pound or 70 cents a 
pound, (to mention two figures submitted to me), would be assessed on a valuation 
of $1.25, but an article of the real value of $1.50, having regard to the proclaimed 
rate of exchange, would be assessed at $1.50. 

In a later chapter of this report will be found a more extended reference to 
the nature and the operation of the currency dumping rule and of the provisions 
of section 48. For the purposes of the subject I am now dealing with, the above 
brief explanation will suffice. 

In order to illustrate the effect of the Customs Tariff on artificial silk goods 
at the time the Japanese Government drew the attention of the Government of 
Canada to what it considered to be an unsatisfactory situation, I here set out, 
as an example, the treatment which would have been accorded a certain piece 
of 27-inch brocaded rayon taffeta of 1,000 yards, weighing 109-4 lbs. and invoiced 
at 144-3 yen, filed as part of exhibit 868, if it had been imported in 1935, before 
the month of August, and its laid down cost in Canada, assuming that Japanese 
prices and the current rate of exchange were the same. This article was in fact 
imported in July, 1936, and I shall have occasion to refer to it again. 


Prior to August, 1935 


Value for Duty Based 
on Minimum of $1.25 
per Pound 
Tavoice valle or fabric and packing ‘s5, v/s) i Bk eee $ 43 60 
Value for duty .. . Fee eee 136 75 
Duty ad valorem—40 per ‘cent less 10 per cent . BL iAdeaee « 49 23 
Specific duty—40 cents per pound . SORTA Bae ate 43 76 
Packing—¥ 4-5-—20 pe cent less 10 ) per Fo Spabtcahe Pa Bae od 40 
Excise tax—3 per cen od) ee Ae 6 90 
Dumping duty quien Sec. 6 ()) . Ve MOM Dee se tes 68 37 
Currency dumping duty .. .. FO eT STE PRT Oae get , CRR ef 
ECU aAA CORA CC ROTEL 0, Cu dse 6h a da lg iA eMaiibel nS #))-> myaslle vs ® 168 66 
PREP CONT IMBUrANCE. see vans ke a eee. Sel 5 07 


Laid down cost of fabric .. .. be he al Mile aa pete $217 33 
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These total duties and excise of $168.66 represent.a tax of 386% per cent 
on the invoice value of $43.60. tui 

It will be noticed that there is no specific charge in the above illustration 
for currency dumping. This is explainable by the fact that the goods being 
invoiced at less than $1.25 per pound would have been assessed at that higher 
figure, in which case the currency dumping rule did not apply, probably because 
the fixed valuation of $1.25 affected importations from all countries, other than 
those entitled to the British Preferential Tariff, including those countries whose 
currency was not depreciated, as, for example, the Netherlands. The only 
dumping duty assessed upon goods subject to the fixed valuation was what might 
be called the “ fair market value” dumping duty provided for by section 6 (1) 
of the Customs Tariff Act. The point illustrated in the above example is that, 
while the real value of the goods was only about 40 cents a pound, they were 
assessed at a value of $1.25 under the fixed valuation rule. 

It should be pointed out here that the protests of the Japanese Government 
were of a general character and not confined to textiles. The great bulk of 
Japanese artificial silk importations were of a value under $1.25 a pound and 
subject to the fixed valuation rule and not to the currency dumping charge. But 
this currency dumping charge affected all goods, of a class or kind made in 
Canada, coming in from Japan and not subject to the fixed valuation. Our 
principal articles of importation from Japan in 1934 and the first half of 1935 
were: oranges, rice, raw silk, china tableware, tea, toys and dolls, fishery products, 
manufactured articles of real silk, and containers. 

Japan’s complaint was that all her exportations to Canada of a class or 
kind made in Canada were affected by either the fixed valuation or the currency 
dumping duty. Her representations were first made in March, 1935, and 
negotiations were continued until about the middle of July. 

In July, the Canadian Government: proposed to better Japan’s trading 
position by offering two concessions: (1) providing that goods of a class or kind 
not made in Canada should be valued for customs duty purposes at the current 
rate of exchange, which was then about 29-28 cents, instead of at the proclaimed 
rate of 49-85 cents; (2) providing that, while goods of a class or kind made in 
Canada should continue to be entered for the purposes of ordinary duty at the 
proclaimed rate of 49°85 cents, they might be entered for special duty (that is 
dumping duty) at a rate which would make allowance for the rise in the level of 
prices in Japan, and which, at the time the proposal was made, would have 
meant a value for the yen of 41-51 cents. No concession was offered in respect 
to fixed valuations under Section 43 of the Customs Act. These fixed valuations, 
a I have already said, affected practically all artificial silk goods imported from 

apan. 

The Japanese Government considered these proposals insufficient, and pro- 
ceeded to take action. On July 20, 1935, a surtax of 50 per cent was imposed 
on the following Canadian goods when imported into Japan:— 

: Wheat. 

Wheat flour. 

Flour of high gluten. 

Starch. 

Mechanical pulp for paper making. 

Other pulp for paper making. 

Wrapping paper and match paper— 
excluding tissue paper. 

Felt for paper making. 

Wood, cut, sawn or split— 
White cedar—Red cedar. 
Spruce—Firs. 
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- +» The Canadian Government retaliated on July 22, by an Order in Council 
declared to.become effective on August 5th imposing a surtax of 334 per cent on 
all goods of Japanese origin, (which included Japanese raw silk coming in from 
the United States), imported into Canada. 

The effect of these two measures was to erect practically insurmountable 
trade barriers between Canada and Japan, except in respect to Canadian 
exportations not included 1 in the list of goods affected by the J apanese 50 per cent 
surtax. 


I may state that, notwithstanding this action ‘and the etittedle3 in respect to 
surtaxes, the Canadian Government did, on July 20, 1935, provide by Order in 
Council that the value for duty purposes of the yen should be fixed at 41-51 
cents, and that this value remained unchanged until December 31. 


Turning again to the piece of 27-inch brocaded rayon which I have already 
used to illustrate the effect of the customs and excise taxes during the first half 
of 1935, I now set out the treatment this article would have received had it been 
imported into Canada during the last five months of that year, and assuming 
the same invoice value, that is the same Japanese price and the same rate of 
exchange. - Roy 


During period when © 
surtax applied 
August 5-December 
1 


5) 


with fixed valuation 


of $1.25 
Invoice Value of jMabrie ,and.Packing wii rn Pb fo ptr al 68 43 60 . 
Value for Duty... .. oe Cra Me 136 75 
Duty Ad Valorem—40. per ‘cent less 10 ‘per cent tet SUN d 49 23 
Specific Duty—40 cents per pound.. .. £7 nee 1S). Ue ae 43 76 
Packing—¥ 4-5—20 Pe, cent less 10 per cent. Be Weak HA oe blr th 2p hale 40 - 
Excise Tax—3 per cen SA A BE A EO HER a 8 27 
Dumping Duty ae Bee. - 6(1)).. ature) airny tN Una Wiel as oh Raa el a 68 37 
Surtax.. ES OO WEDS CULLODEN 45 59 

Currency Dumping Duty.. sidpee Aah Ley. a) eee aes. (18 fn — 

PL Oua GU] CG) ANG PEUX CISC he, ale haa a ha et pou MERGER olde Ae ayia oh Fathead we eheibee Gee 
Freight and Insurance.. 5 dal tel hee Retails anu aele omer al ak og 5 07 


‘Laid down cost of fabric.. .. ny NT me eT Ma an ..$ 264 29. 


The result in this case is a tax of 4944 per cent on the invoice value of 
$43.60. : 


The situation Reece ie two countries skied unchanged until Noose 
ber, 1935, when negotiations were resumed on the initiative of the Government of 
Canada. These. negotiations led to a settlement which became effective on 
January 1, 1936, and which was based on the following considerations: (1) the 
Japanese surtax of 50 per cent and the Canadian surtax of 334 per cent were can- 
celled, (2) the fixed valuations under Section 43 were also cancelled except those 
on rubber footwear and certain other articles in which Japan was not interested, 
and it was provided ‘that in the case of the Government intending to exercise, at 
any future time, the power conferred upon it by Section 48, Japan should have 
the right to appeal on the question to the Tariff Board; (3) the current rate of 
exchange of the yen was made applicable for duty purposes to goods not of 
a class or kind made in Canada, (4) on other goods the yen was to be valued 
at 39-5 cents for 1936, this being its average exchange value for the five years 
1930 to 1934 inclusive, the figure to be revised each year in conformity to the 
average of the five preceding years. 
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Under this new arrangement, the piece of 27” brocaded rayon taffeta to 
which I have already made two references would have been assessed, upon entry 
into Canada in July 1936, in the following manner:— 

July 1936 
Value for Duty based 
on invoice price con- 


verted at proclaimed 
rate of 39-5 cents 


per Yen 
luvdice, Value’ ol fabric and Packing... is cues’ ls.n 0 smi cet $ 43 60 
Value for Duty.. . 5 CER ote ae trere 57 00 
Duty Ad Valorem—40_ per cent ‘less 10 per cent. Pa vise moe aud 20 52 
Specific Duty—40 cents per pound.. . RRR ae ERY Boys: 43 76 
Packing—* 4-5—20 per cent less 10 ed edo Grae A ae 32 
Excise Tax—3 per cen 5) hdr fe eaten be are 3 64 
Dumping Duty ‘Guder See. 6 Q) d- Sey Fyn Ore eae yi 
Currency Dumping Duty.. .. PE WAR ee dake, een 15 18 
Surtax.. ee, RRR NPL RuaIn Nah RMEe Wey oe ty ati FS 
Total Duties ‘and Excise. SPEts er tee hed SO Ue a a 83 42 
Wreieht,.and: LDSureRnee ox: /s\s¢ ' «! pce, ofhryers bedi ae 1 ee IEE 5 07 
Laid down cost of fabric.. .. .. , See Ne, $ 132 09 


In this third case of this Wht Eithnt Jar apan we have a tax of 1913 per 
cent on the invoice value of $43.60. 

At this time (January 1938) the total tax on a similar importation would 
be 143 per cent. This decrease since July 1936 is accounted for by the fact that 
the difference between the proclaimed rate for 1988 (29-5 cents) and the current 
rate (about 29 cents) being less than 5 per cent, no currency dumping duty is 
applicable. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have referred to the terms “ goods of a class 
or kind made in Canada” and “ goods of a class or kind not made in Canada.” 
The difference between these two classifications lies in the difference accorded 
them by our customs laws. Goods of the first class are subject to the dumping 
duty provisions of section 6 of the Customs Tariff Act, while those of the second 
class are not subject to these provisions. 

In the light of the foregoing review of the trade and tariff relations between 
Canada and Japan in recent years, it will be easier now to examine and to under- 
stand the events of January, 1936, and particularly the closing of the Dominion - 
Textile Company’s rayon mill at Sherbrooke. 

The agreement entered into between Canada and Japan, which became 
effective on January 1, 1936, and which lowered materially the taxation imposed 
on importations of J apanese artificial silk, was not welcomed by Canadian 
manufacturers, although it left them in a more advantageous tariff position 
towards Japanese competition than manufacturers of artificial silk in the United 
States.* During the time of the deadlock between the two countries in the Fall 
of 1935, they opposed the making of any concession by the Canadian Government, 
although, as pointed out, the barrier against Japanese importations was practically 
prohibitive. ‘Thus, the president of Canadian Cottons Ltd., manufacturers of 
artificial silk goods at Milltown, N.B., wrote to the Minister of Finance on 
- November 29, 1935:— 

“T am sure that when you have had time to study the Japanese situation you will 
satisfy yourself that the making of any trade concessions to Japan, other than those that are 
already accorded her, will mean that the industries of this country will languish and the 
unemployment situation will become very much worse than it is at the present time.” 

One exception must be made to the statement that the Canadian manufac- 
turers opposed the making of any change in the tariff rates by the Canadian 
Government. This exception is in the case of raw silk. The companies manu- 
facturing silk products were themselves prejudicially affected by the action taken 

*Since this statement was written the situation has changed. United States rates are 
now (January 20, 1938) higher than the corresponding Canadian rates. This is due entirely 


to the working of the present Canadian method of regulating the value of the yen; which is 
referred to later in this report. 
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by the Canadian Government in so far as its 334 per cent surtax applied to 
Japanese raw silk—a raw material. They took action to have the Government 
exempt raw silk from this surtax. As Mr. Douglas Hallam, Secretary of the 
Primary Textiles Institute and also of the Silk Association, says in one of his 
letters dated July 31, 1935:— 


“We have put the question of Japanese raw silk before the Government by telephone, 
telegram and memorandum.” 


But these representations were not acceded to, and, save in respect to this 
item of raw silk, the Canadian industry does not appear to have wanted any 
change made in the Canadian tariff, which as noted above, had become prac- 
tically prohibitive. This is indicated sufficiently in Mr. Hallam’s evidence and in 
his letters filed. The industry therefore expressed alarm at the agreement with 
Japan concluded by the Government of Canada and put into effect on January 1, 
1936. 

This brings me to the Sherbrooke incident. 

Shortly after January 1, 1936, the Canadian textile manufacturers took steps 
to interview the Government. An interview was arranged for January 14. The 
delegation was received by the Ministers of Finance, Trade and Commerce, and 
of National Revenue. It consisted of the following representatives of the 
industry :— 

H. W. Lundy, of Penmans Ltd., Chairman of the Primary Textiles Insti- 

tute, representing makers of Knit Goods, Underwear and. Hosiery. 

W. P. MacDougall, of Belding-Corticelli Ltd., representing makers of 
Threads, Twists, Braids, Ribbons and Hosiery. 

R. G. Tolmie, of Canadian Cottons Ltd., representing makers of Cotton 
Yarns and Piece Goods, Rayon Fabrics. 

N. Linnett, of Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., representing makers of Rayon 
Yarns. 

J. H. Marx, of Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., Chairman of the 
Broad Silk Section of The Silk Association of Canada, representing 
makers of Silk and Rayon Fabrics. | 

J. G. Dodd, of Paton Mfg. Co., representing makers of Worsted Yarns 
and Woollen and Worsted Cloth. } 

G. B. Gordon, of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., representing makers of 
Cotton Yarns and Piece Goods, and Rayon Fabrics. 

P. R. Watson, of Grout’s Ltd., and Valleyfield Silk Mills, representing 
makers of Silk and Rayon Fabrics. 

Brinley Taylor, of Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., representing makers of 
Rayon Yarns. 

Douglas Hallam, Secretary, Primary Textiles Institute. 

On January 16, two days after the interview, Mr. J. H. Marx, one of 
the delegation and chairman of the broad silk division of the Silk Association 
of Canada, drafted a report of the proceedings at Ottawa. This report was 
circulated to the industry on the following day by Mr. W. M. Berry, Mr. 
Hallam’s assistant. It shows, that before interviewing the Ministers, the dele- 
gation had a meeting with the Commissioner of Customs and some other members 
of the departmental staff. After this meeting the delegates made up their minds 
that the proper course for them to pursue was to ask the Government to revert 
to the policy of a fixed valuation on artificial silk goods under Section 43 of 
the Customs Act, the abolition of which had been one of the most important 
considerations of the agreement with Japan. 

The report shows that, in support of their plea for action, the delegates 
made a number of representations of fact to the Government. As proof of the 
imminence of disastrous Japanese competition, they told the Government that 
a certain Japanese 27-inch rayon taffeta was being offered for sale by an 

51068—2 
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importer at 134 cents per yard for February delivery at Toronto, duty paid. 
The Canadian price on this cloth, according to the report, was 184 cents and 
/ its actual cost about 17 or 174 cents. The delegation asserted that all branches 
‘of the textile industry. were alarmed at the situation; that the whole trade of 
the country was upset, meaning the business of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers; that deliveries were being cancelled and no new orders placed; that 
certain mills had been closed. In fact all this expressed alarm seems to have 
been based on little more than the one quotation of 27-inch rayon taffeta just 
referred to, unless it can be said, as seems more likely the case, that the terms of 
the new trade agreement with Japan were themselves a subject of discontent and 
uneasiness in the industry since they meant a considerable reduction in the 
duties imposed on Japanese goods as compared with those prevailing in the fall 
of 1935. On this latter point, however, I should point out that these duties 
must still have appeared high to a consumer, as in the example I have given 
of ,a piece of 27-inch brocaded taffeta imported in July, 1936, they amounted 
to 1914 per cent of the invoice price. 

AG eae to the report and to the evidence of some of the delegation who 
appeared before me, the Ministers did not promise any immediate action. The 
Minister of Finance expressed the opinion that the commotion was probably 
caused in a large measure by buyers taking advantage of the uncertainties of 
the situation following the coming into effect of the new trade agreement to 
bring prices down. He advised the delegation that the manufacturers should 
not give way to alarm on account of the reports made to them and which had 
been discussed, but that they should wait and watch developments. This appears 
in the light of future events to have been sound advice. Mr. Marx’s report 
to the industry ends with the following remarks:— 

“We also point out that these three men were very favourably inclined to keeping mills 


in Canada in operation, but that we have to bring proof first. During this period any 
aggravation of the situation by over-production should be avoided.” 


In so far as Mr. Marx is concerned, this is the place, I think, to deal with 
his position in these proceedings, because here the closing of another mill is 
involved. Mr. Marx was, at the time of the interview with the three members 
of the Government (and, I think, still is), president of Associated Textiles of 
Canada, Ltd., manufacturers of silk and rayon fabrics, whose mill is at Louise- 
ville, Quebec. This mill was closed on December 14, 1935. In the report of 
the interview which he prepared, Mr. Marx stated that he told the Ministers 
that this closing had been rendered necessary by the fear of Japanese com- 
petition which, he said, was deterring his customers from placing orders for 
their requirements. But the exchange of notes between the Governments of 
Japan and Canada, setting out the terms of the new agreement took place on 
December 26 only, and was made public on December 28. In another part 
of his report, however, Mr. Marx asserts that there was at that time an over- 
production of textile coods in Canada and recommends curtailment. Thus he 
says:— 

. Japan is well equipped and has been making every type of staple fabrics 
that is ‘being produced in Canada at the present time, and in view of the fact that there 
_ is serious over-production in the textile group to-day, there is no doubt that the condition 
| for the next four months will be worse due to the goods coming in from Japan. We 
| recommend, as a group, that curtailment of production of each indieidiet mill would be 
a safeguard for that mil! until we have been able to prove to the present Government the 
- seriousness of these importations from Japan.” 

The evidence regarding the production of silk and rayon fabrics in Canada, 
taken from the reports made to the Silk Association of Canada by the reporting 
members of the association, shows in fact that the stock of manufactured goods 
on, hand at the end of December, 1934, totalled 2,849,442 yards, while at the 
end of December, 1935, the total was 3 926,681 yards. } 

‘I may say that these figures do not ‘include the production of the Dominion 
Textile Co. Ltd. which did not report to the association, nor do they include 
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the rayon production of Montreal Cottons Limited and Canadian Cottons 
Limited. 

What happened in fact is that, four days after the interview, on January 
18, 1936, Mr. Marx reopened the Louiseville factory and it has been operating 
ever since. More than that, his company has recently established a subsidiary 
at Coaticook, Quebec, known as Eastern Canada Textile Ltd., which began 
manufacturing rayon print fabrics on October 15, 1937. 

I shall now examine the course taken by the Dominion Textile Company 
after the interview of January 14. 

One of the members of the delegation present at the interview was Mr. 
G. Blair Gordon, Managing Director of the company, who gave evidence before 
me. Mr. Heward, in presenting the argument on behalf of the company on this 
part of the case, states, as the fact is, that Mr. Gordon “has made it clear 
throughout his evidence that the decision to suspend operations (at Sherbrooke) 
ee made by him and by him alone and he accepts full responsibility for that 

ecision.” 

This makes it necessary for me to make frequent reference to Mr. Gordon 
personally in dealing with the Sherbrooke incident. It is not disputed, though, 
that in the action which he took he was acting within his authority as Managing 
Director of the company. 

The rayon fabrics of the company are manufactured in the grey at Sherbrooke 
and are processed and finished at the company’s print works at Magog, Quebec. 
(I am leaving out of this reference the rayon production of the Montreal Cottons 
Limited which is controlled by the Dominion Textile Company and which does 
its processing in the vicinity of its manufacturing plant.) Exhibit 135 shows 
the company’s stocks on hand in December, 1934, and January, 1935, as compared 
with the same two months in 1935 and 1936. The figures are as follows: 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED—STOCKS OF RAYON ON HAND— 
(EXPRESSED IN YARDS) 


Stocks in 
Stocks Grey in Total 
— in Grey Process Stocks 
at Verdun | and Finished on Hand 
in Magog 
1934 
1 exSAY ay SYST SFL We NOU Deda iit aD ot wey cee al AN A eae Sena 384,018 902, 640 1, 286, 658 
PIECE MMNOCE RUE Miter een tay een eh Fotealy 0 NN the og ne Ve 345, 054 776, 520 1,121,574 
BPDeORN er Comrise Ba eee NA). heel by rien Le GAN ie aw 163, 759 1, 067, 360 1,231,119 
BOBOC MBO UG, ARTES. boc bade led J kind Sechetladla five wees Ve 204,013 743, 640 947, 653 
1935 
rrr yr iret re es er Ne os Sn oe oe) a 157,414 969, 800 1,127,214 
0p SSP PMS Wain ie A alr aN ag Fle Se li 4 ae LN 8 118,379 1,035,400 1,153,779 
ere Morin are cattle Pl) SOLID, Ua oy s | Ole 157, 266 984, 200 1,141, 466 
ey ENA a2 Orb ee «te Wok wey eign 4 eae et, ya se Weded Ast ans, caeeeeae yea LY 160, 084 989, 320 1,149, 404 
en ee arte xe eons ty trata uvynre «phere ttt cy the isk EL lees 156, 097 1,025,480 1,181, 577 
Stocks in 
Stocks Grey in Total 
— in Grey Process Stocks 
at Sherbrooke! and Finished on Hand 
in Magog 
1935 
nn ce LS a rd ie SE EN Eo ae ALOR Re PR a oat ee AR A 418, 947 1,345,240 1, 764, 187 
soe rar eats Aa DO ST ENO A TEPC | CE ia 422,434 1, 521, 160 1, 943, 594 
Ces Age SS 1 Os Ue ee Nn Se A 495,019 1,545, 160 2,040,179 
Maenmiper Jane . reso. Bay. Reo etd. an 638, 953 Inventory |no figure 
1936 
II EAL tne sy Et eas leily ieee hh hatch ol km tounge 581, 436 1,459, 000 2,040, 436 
ENMU UG Mirena nah tha bles nhcack PA Ole ah 8c ogee shagelaliin PY 630, 183 1,423, 720 2,053,903 
amma rVe TOE). Seo ai a Ye CAA Ot he ake A, 736, 709 1,381, 000 2,117,709 
eM BGT Te a ee ees EI. DAM Ca hoses nos sl oynerettn eae 688 , 246 1, 337,840 2,026, 086 
mC eTei ose, AM Bobet SU URES ee 707,921 1, 250, 880 1,958, 801 
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It will be seen, therefore, from these figures of stocks on hand furnished by 
the Dominion Textile Company and those of the Silk Association of Canada 
already given, that Canadian manufacturers of rayon fabrics had apparently 
been producing these goods in the latter part of 1935 in volume larger than the 
requirements of consumption of the Canadian market. It also appears from the 
evidence that the Sherbrooke mill was turning out grey cloth more rapidly than 
the Magog print works could handle it, and that additional machinery was being 
installed at Magog. 

At the time of the happenings with which I am now dealing, Mr. F. R. Daniels 
was manager of the grey mill operations of the company, and Mr. J. G. Kershaw 
was the company’s acting general superintendent at the Sherbrooke Branch. 


Mr. Kershaw testified that in the month of December, 1935, the Sherbrooke 
mill had been running 55 hours per week. On December 13, Mr. Daniels 
instructed him by letter that from then on the mill would not run more than 
48 hours per week. The letter said the cause of this curtailment was “ merely, for 
the time being, that the print works will not be able to handle more than this 
production.” 

On January 13, 1936, Mr. Daniels and Mr. Kershaw met at the head office 
of the company at Montreal. There Daniels told Kershaw that it would be 
necessary further to curtail production at Sherbrooke on account of the shortage 
of machinery at Magog. Mr. Kershaw says at this time he had no knowledge of 
any curtailment being rendered necessary by reason of Japanese competition. 

The interview at Ottawa took place on the next day, January 14. As 
Mr. Marx’s report shows, it ended without having secured from the Ministers 
any promise of action. Rather, the message which ‘the delegation carried away 
was the advice of the Minister of Finance not to be unduly disturbed by what 
was, after all, only very meagre evidence of a threatened Japanese “ invasion,” 
but to take time to see how the situation would develop. 

But Mr. Gordon took action the next day, January 15. He wrote to Mr. 
Kershaw at Sherbrooke as follows:— 

“You will be receiving instructions from Mr. Daniels to close down operations in the 
Rayon Division Friday night, January 17, as this action is necessary in view of the threat- 
ened invasion of the Rayon Market in Canada by Japanese goods at the present time. We 
have made representations in Ottawa in the proper quarters, but, until some action is taken 


by the Government to stabilize the situation, 1t is quite impossible for us to book any further 
orders or to continue production for stock purposes.” 


The next day, January 16, Mr. Gordon wrote to Mr. H. B. McKinnon, Com- 
missioner of Tariff, Department of Finance, Ottawa. The pertinent part of his 
letter is in the last two paragraphs:— 


“Since returning from Ottawa, I have reviewed our own rayon situation carefully, and, 
in view of our present stocks and the doubtful validity of present orders on our books, I 
can only conclude that it would be sheer folly to continue producing more rayon goods in 
the Rayon Division of our Sherbrooke Branch. I have, therefore, made arrangements for 
that mill to cease operations to-morrow night; and it will have to remain closed until we 
can have some reasonable grounds for assuming that goods produced can eventually be sold 
at a price level in line with cost of production. THe mill in question employs between 500 
and 600 hands, or approximately 50 per cent of the total employees in the Sherbrooke 
Branch of the Company. 
“T am hoping that in spite of the rather indefinite promises of immediate action made 
by Mr. Dunning, something will be done to stabilize the whole situation so far as landed 
values on all types of textiles from Japan are concerned. I think the idea of waiting for the 
/ situation to develop is tantamount to watching a fire make headway before attempting 
/ to brmg it under control, and I am afraid the longer the Government holds off the more 
difficult it will be in the end to make the changes which are absolutely necessary if our 
whole industry is to be kept in the picture.” 


In the meantime, on January 15, Mr. Daniels wrote as follows to Mr. Ker- 
shaw :— 
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“DoMINION TEextTILE Company Lrtp., 

Sherbrooke Rayon Division, 

Sherbrooke, Que. 

Dear Sirs,—Further to our conversation of Monday regarding shori time operations. 

Since that date further complications have arisen which necessitate more drastic action 
You will therefore post the following notice in several prominent places throughout the 
Rayon mill:— 

SHERBROOKE, Que., January 16, 1936. 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 
SHERBROOKE BrancH—Rayon Division 
NOTICE 
This mill will close down on Friday January 17 and will remain closed indefinitely. 


(Signed) G. B. GORDON, 
Managing Director. 
Yours truly, 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 
F. R. DAnNIELs, 
_ Manager of Grey Mill Operations.” 


This notice stating, as it does, that the mill would close down on January 17 
and remain closed “ indefinitely,” was posted up according to instructions. 

The number of people thrown out of work was about 400. 

On January 18th the City Council of Sherbrooke sent the telegram to the 
Prime Minister which is set out in the Order in Council creating this Com- 
mission :— 

“Special emergency meeting City Council held to-day strongly ask that your Gevern- 
ment intervene immediately over the situation that has developed whereby our largest 
flat silk industries employing over a thousand hands has suddenly closed down leaving these 
people without employment STOP. Our City unable to cope with alarming situation and 
request your Government take immediate steps to remedy this condition STOP. City can- 
not take care of such increased unemployment.” 

This telegram states that the number of persons put out of work was over 
one thousand. It was suggested on the argument that the mention of this larger 
number instead of 400 was probably explainable by the fact that the Council 
might have assumed from the report made to it that the closing order applied to 
the Company’s cotton mill as well as to its rayon mill. The rayon mill was 
closed, but the cotton mill remained in operation. The fact that 400 men were 
deprived of their means of livelihood is, of course, less serious than would have 
been the case if the number had been 1,000, but it created nevertheless a grave 
situation in the City of Sherbrooke. A large number of persons became unem- 
ployed and the notice given them did not convey much hope, because it said 
simply that the mill would remain closed “ indefinitely.” It cannot be disputed 
that the sudden closing of a mill employing 400 persons in a city like Sherbrooke 
is a matter of great concern. Mr. Gordon himself pointed this out in an article 
intituled ‘‘ Our Textile Industry ” which he published in the “ Manual of the 
Textile Industry of Canada, 1934,” where he says: 


“... The ‘Main Street’ of many a town reflects faithfully the activity of the textile mill 
or mills within its limits. The closing down of a plant in such a community is not only a 
major calamity to those close at hand, but also leaves its marks in other distant points.” 


Immediately following the closing of the mill on January 17th, the news of 
the event received publicity in the newspapers, when as the Order in Council 
says: 

“Also on the same date (January 18th) representations appeared in the press to the. 
effect that according to word received from Sherbrooke uncertainty in the textile market, due 
in large part to Japanese competition in certain artificial silks, had forced the Dominion 
Textile Company to close its rayon plant at Sherbrooke, Quebec, and that the plant closed 
down would remain inactive until the present situation in the. industry had been clarified, 
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The Montreal Gazette of January 18th, also contains the following relative to the foregoing 
representations :— 

“GQ, Blair Gordon, President of the Dominion Textiles, who is in the United States 
at present, last night confirmed the report in reply to a telegraph query. His message 
added ‘Hope to re-open when we can see possibility of manufacturing goods which 
can be sold.” 


Regarding the Gazette’s statement, the evidence shows that on January 17th, 
Mr. Gordon, answering an inquiry from that paper, sent the following telegram: 


“Report correct. Mill employs about five hundred of both sexes. Hope to re-open 
when we can see possibility of manufacturing goods which can be sold.” ; 


All of Mr. Gordon’s written statements taken together: his letter to the 
Commissioner of Tariff, his letter to Mr. Kershaw, his telegram to the Gazette, 
and the wording of the notice he caused to be posted in the mill, seem, in my 
/ opinion, to convey no other impression to one reading them than that he was 
dissatisfied with the Government’s tariff policy and with the response given by 
the Ministers to the demands of the industry at the interview of January 14th, 
and that his intention was to keep the mill closed until Japanese competition 
was made impossible by action of the Government towards meeting those 
demands, or, perhaps, was shown by lapse of time to be non-existent or 
ineffective. And, there is no doubt, according to Mr. Marx’s report, that the 
action demanded of the Government was the abandonment of the agreement 
with Japan by a reversion to the policy of fixed valuation. 

Mr. Gordon decided on January 28rd to re-open the mill. But unfortunately 
ne did not write to the Commissioner of Tariff on this occasion to inform him, 
and the Government through him, of his decision. Nor can IJ find that he took 
any other steps, in the press or elsewhere, to make his intention known to the 
public. So, on the one hand, it is quite true, as Mr. Heward points out, that 
Mr. Gordon’s decision to resume operations was not prompted by the creation of 
this Commission, which took place on January 27th, but, on the other hand, it 
is equally true that on January 27th the Government had no knowledge that 
Mr. Gordon intended to re-open the mill on January 29th, the date on which 
the re-opening took place, or at all. 

I have said that Mr. Gordon decided on January 23rd to re-open the Sher- 
brooke Mill. The re-opening was set for January 29th and took place on that 
day. Before dealing with the actual decision to re-open, it will be necessary to 
relate briefly some of the incidents which occurred between the closing on 
January 17th and Mr. Gordon’s decision to re-open arrived at on January 28rd. 

The evidence shows that Mr. C. B. Howard, Member of Parliament for 
Sherbrooke County, interviewed the Sherbrooke City Council and the Govern- 
ment concerning the situation created by the closing of the mill, and that on 
January 21st he had a meeting at Montreal with Mr. J. G. Dodd who is described 
as the head of the selling department of the Dominion Textile Company. At 
this meeting two matters were discussed. As to the closing of the mill, Mr. Dodd 
said that it had been rendered necessary by Japanese competition. Mr. Howard 
then drew Mr. Dodd’s attention to the plight of a number of the employees put 
out of work and of their dependents. The people in question had come from 
Verdun and had not been in Sherbrooke long enough to be entitled to reef from 
the City. Thereupon, Mr. Dodd telephoned to the Company’s Manager in 
Sherbrooke and steps were taken by the Company to look after these people 
by guaranteeing their grocery accounts. 

The fact is that the Company’s rayon manufacturing had formerly been 
taking place at Verdun. In September 1935, the Verdun plant was closed and 
the machinery removed to Sherbrooke where the operations have since been 
carried on. At the time this was done a number of operatives with their families 
(about 70 families in all), were removed to Sherbrooke and were put to work ~ 
there. These people formed a large proportion of those affected by the closing 
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of the mill, and as they had not been residents of Sherbrooke for the period of 
six months required by law, they were not qualified for relief and were left to 
their own resources. According to Mr. Howard’s evidence about 40 of these 
families had no means of subsistence. These are the families who were assisted 
by the Company after Mr. Howard’s interview with Mr. Dodd. 

I find next that Mr. Kershaw telephoned to Mr. Gordon on January 23rd, 
the day the latter returned from the United States, calling his attention to the 
distress in which the families from Verdun had been placed by the closing of 
the mill. He recommended that the mill be re-opened to give these people 
employment. Mr. Gordon agreed to this, and on the next day Mr. Bishop, the 
comptroller, sent the following letter to Mr. Kershaw: 

“Dear Sir, 
Further to ‘phone conversation between Mr. Gordon and yourself re starting up the 


Rayon Division next Wednesday. Please follow the following schedule for the next two 
weeks when further instructions will be sent you. 
RA 1— days per week and commence to run looms off, 
RA 2—Do not run any looms at all on this style unless they are mixed up with other 
styles in a Weaver’s set. 
RA 3—3 days per week. Do not increase number of looms. 
RA 6—Same as RA 3. 
RA 16—Print Dept. is sending you Purchase No. 7589 calling for 40,000 yards. Prepare 
to put this in looms now running on RA 1. 
It is understood that there is to be no night work at all and that the above covers the 
week ending February Ist, and week ending February 8th, only. 


Please acknowledge these instructions. 


- 


Yours truly, 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED. 


C. A. Bishop, 
Comptroller.” 


There followed a telephone conversation between Mr. Kershaw and Mr. 
Gordon about the practicability of putting the article described as RA 16 on 
the looms, and as a consequence, the comptroller sent a second letter to Mr. 
Kershaw dated January 25:— 

“Dear Sir,—Further to ours of the 24th instant. 

“Please disregard our instructions about putting the RA 16 in the C & K looms now 
on RA 1 as it does not require a Drop Box loom, and put it on Stafford looms. 

“We understand that before receiving our letter, you advised all your help to report 
next Wednesday, therefore it will be in order to run the RA 2 three days next wren and 


then stop it until further notice. 
“Yours truly, 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED. 
C. A. Bishop, 
Comptroller.” 


These letters do not make it clear whether or not the intention at the time 
they were written was to keep the mill in operation permanently, but in any 
event the fact is that it has been operating ever since. 

In the meantime, the Order in Council creating this Commission was 
passed on January 27. 

Mr. Heward argues that the closing of the mill was intended to be only 
temporary. In making this assertion he refers to certain evidence given by Mr. 
Gordon. The statement in his brief is as follows, on page 75:— 

“What must be clearly borne in mind, however, is that the shutdown was not and was 
not intended to be a permanent shutdown. From the outset it was intended to be a 
suspension of operations in order to allow the management to ascertain where they stood. 

“Tf it had been intended to permanently cease production in the rayon division of the 


Sherbrooke plant a very different course would have been adopted, that is, the looms instead 
of being stopped would have been run off, and when run off would not have been refilled. 
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i , th sd ition of 
“By suspending operation of the looms, however, the Company was put in a posi 
being ie abi ie ‘areata developed and became clarified, to run off all the looms, or 
to run off "some and to continue others, or to continue all the looms, in accordance with 
what in their judgment after examination of the situation was considered to be prudent. 


I do not think this statement makes the situation any clearer than it is 
made in Mr. Gordon’s letter to the Commissioner of Tariff and in the notice to 
the workmen posted in the mill and which stated that the mill would remain 
closed “indefinitely.” Mr. Heward says in effect that the Company kept itself 
in a position of being able to resume work in whole or in part or to Stop work 
after running off the material which had been left on the looms, “when the 
situation developed and became clarified.” It seems to me in the light of all 
that was written at the time of the closing that the clarification and develop- 
ment referred to can mean only action to be taken by the Government to accede 
to the demands of the manufacturers or perhaps, to repeat what I have already 
said, a failure of Japanese competition to make itself felt. 

Regarding the days the mill remained closed and the actual hours of work 
lost, Mr. Heward makes the following statement which correctly sets out the 
situdtion. It is to be found at page 62 of his brief:— 

“The actual usual working period during which operations were suspended was very 
short. The rayon division was closed for eleven days only, but as at the time of the 
suspension of operations the rayon division was working only forty-eight hours per week, 
that is, four days of ten hours and one day (Friday) of eight hours, with no work on 
Saturday, and as the eleven days included two Saturdays, two Sundays and a legal holiday, 
namely, the day of the late King’s funeral, the working days which were lost by the opera- 
tives as a result of the suspension of operations were five days of ten hours each and one 
day of eight hours, or a total of fifty-eight hours work, which is three hours more than the 
normal working week. The actual amount of time lost by the operatives was therefore 
small.” 


Coming now to Mr. Gordon’s evidence regarding his decision, arrived at 
on January 23, to reopen the Sherbrooke mill, I find that he refers to a concur- 
rence of several reasons actuating him. There was the condition of the people 
in distress in Sherbrooke, and from a business point of view, there was a certain 
appraisers’ bulletin issued by the Department of National Revenue to its 
Customs Collectors, and following upon this the cancellation, by the Toronto 
firm in question of the quotation on a 27-inch Japanese rayon taffeta landed 
at 135 cents f.o.b. Toronto, duty paid, which had been referred to at the inter- 
view with the Ministers on January 14. 


The departmental bulletin, or letter of instructions, above referred to, is 
dated January 10, 1936. Its evident intent is to prevent undervaluations 
(fictitious valuations) in invoices of Japanese shipments. It reads as follows:— 


_ “Sir,—It has come to the attention of the Department that on shipments of artificial 
silk fabrics of Japanese origin exporters may show on Customs invoices lower values than 
previously certified to. 


“You are requested to carefully appraise importations of the above mentioned goods. 
In this connection you may refer to Customs invoices covering importations of similar 
goods made during 1934 and 1935, or examine relevant data at the offices of the importer, 
and if it is found that the values certified to are not correlative the importer should be 
invited to give or obtain a statement as to the reason for any reduction in values certified 
to. 


“T am enclosing a sample—a, 27-inch fabric weighing approximately 9 yards per pound, 
which was imported during 1935. The value certified to was approximately Yen 8.00 per a 
/piece of 30 yards. 


“Please report to the Department entry numbers, number and amount of amending 
entries, and also your findings in respect to fair market value. 


“Please advise immediately all known importers of fabrics that importations will be 
subject to appraisal, and they may be called on to amend entries. 


“Yours truly, 
“For Commissioner of Customs.” 


st P ee 
ean, 
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Giving evidence on April 8, 1936, Mr. Gordon said that the issuing of this 
letter to collectors of customs had had “ very effective action in certain quarters.” 

In any event the fact is that the Sherbrooke mill resumed operations on 
January 29 and has been running ever since, apparently with results satisfactory 
to the company. 

According to Mr. Marx’s report of the interview of January 14, this bulletin, 
or letter, which is dated January 10, was before the delegation in the meeting 
they had with the Commissioner of Customs before seeing the Ministers and 
was discussed at that time. He sets out the purport of it in his report. However, 
Mr. Gordon’s attention was not brought to it at that occasion, apparently, and 
he says that he did not become acquainted with the tenor of the document until 
his return from the United States on January 23. 

The Order in Council also directs me to inquire into and to report upon any 
other cessation of operations brought to my notice. I have already dealt with 
the closing of the Associated Textiles of Canada’s mill at Louiseville between 
December 14 and January 18. The only other case of a similar nature was that 
of the mill of the Canadian T. 8. R. of Lyons Ltd. at Cap de la Madeleine, 
‘Quebec. After inquiring into this incident I find it was not inspired by any 
dissatisfaction of the company with the tariff policy of the country, but was 
impelled by financial causes. The company has since been reorganized under 
the name of Laurentian Silk Mills Ltd. and the plant is now in operation. 

It will be of interest now to look into the developments of the year 1936 
and as far as possible into 1937, to see to what extent, if at all, the fears expressed 
to the Government by the Canadian manufacturers of textiles were well founded. 

The great bulk (approximately 90 per cent) of artificial silk yarns used by 
Canadian manufacturers is made by Canadian Celanese Ltd. at Drummondville, 
Quebec, and by Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. at Cornwall, Ontario. The Celanese 
Company manufactures acetate yarns and uses the whole of its product for its 
own production of fabrics. It does not sell to other processors. The Courtaulds 
Company makes only viscose yarns which it sells to processors and does no 
other manufacturing. This company also imports a certain quantity of acetate 
yarns from Great Britain for sale to manufacturers of fabrics. A rather fair 
indication of the state of artificial silk manufacture in Canada may be drawn 
from a glance at the affairs of these two companies. 

The Textile Journal of July 9, 1937, carries an announcement by Courtaulds 
(Canada) Ltd. of an “immediate expansion program involving the expenditure 
of $3,000,000 in new buildings and equipment.” This program is now under 
execution. The announcement adds that this expansion includes the erection 
of a new building with spinning and yarn production equipment. necessary for 
additional production. It is stated that this new unit will increase Courtaulds’ 
production by 42 per cent. 

The same publication in its number of November 12, 1937, announces what 
it calls a further remarkable expansion of the plant of Canadian Celanese Ltd. 
at Drummondville, Quebec. It refers to a statement by the president of the 
company of an expenditure of $900,000 on new machinery and general equipment 
during the preceding twelve months. 

Regarding recent downward revisions of the Customs Tariff, the following 
interesting statement is made concerning the Celanese Company: 


“ Mill Selling Prices Reduced 
_ _“ Although the increase in yarn and fabric imports was not as large as was anticipated, 
it brought a drastic reduction in Canadian mill selling prices. Abolition of the specific 
duty meant that importers of British artificial silks could bring them into Canada at prices 
5 to 12 cents a yard less than previously. The answer of the Celanese Company to the 
new threat from abroad was to reduce its prices to the level demanded by the import com- 
petition. 

_“ Celanese fabric production for the year 1936, facing new import competition from the 
_ United Kingdom, did not command the price level of the previous year. But the volume 
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| ducti | increased for during that year the company produced and consumed 
| NORA Vi eating io aie epee i. AAS es of around 4,700,000 pounds - 
in the previous year. Acetate yarn consumption of the plant during 1936 was in fact an 
all-time record.” 

It will be interesting also to note, as illustrating how a home manufacturer 
may meet a lowering of tariffs successfully, although the effect of the lowering 
is to reduce prices to the consumer, the attitude taken by the Canadian Celanese 
Company in 1936 to meet the competition which resulted from the tariff reductions 
made effective in May of that year. An article in the Textile Journal of July 24, 
1936, has this to say regarding the company’s position: 

“ Mecting Competition from English Manufacturers eet 

“Conscious of the unquestioned success of the plans laid in the year 1929 the Celanese 
company entered the tenth year of its activities in Canada with a powerful and well directed 
organization. There was in the beginning of the year 1986 keen competition in the domestic 
market between producers of artificial silk goods and there was the threat of lower tariffs 
‘on imports of such goods from other countries. But the Celanese organization maintained 
its position and it showed little surprise when on May 1 of this year the tariffs on acetate 
yarns and artificial silk goods from the United Kingdom were substantially reduced. 

“The new tariff rates brought a burst of competition from importers of British artificial 
silk goods and the answer of Celanese was in keeping with its record. It reduced the prices 
of its products to the level of those being landed in Canada from the United Kingdom 
and retained and expanded its business. This action did reduce the general artificial silk 
price level in Canada but it was considered by the company to be a logical step and the only 
one which would meet the circumstances. So the company maintained its production and 
sales and consolidated its position against the threat of import competition.” 

It may, of course, be argued that the great expansion in Canada of artificial 
silk products above referred to is due, in a large measure, to the rapid replacement 
of real silk by artificial silk. The headway made by artificial over real silk is a 
fact that must receive due weight. But this conversion of production does not 
affect the question concerning the Canadian-Japanese agreement raised by the 
manufacturers of Canada who waited upon members of the Government on Janu- 
ary 14, 1936. The fears expressed by this delegation, and put forward as their 
reason for asking the Government to cancel its agreement with Japan, was that 
the Canadian market for artificial silk was about to be flooded by Japanese goods. 
According to their presentation of the case, the Canadian demand, whether large 
or small, whether expanded or diminished, was going to be met by Japan, and 
not by Canada, unless radical changes were made in our (then) new tariff 
structure. 

I now set out a tabulation of the volume of production of rayon fabrics by 
the nine leading manufacturers in Canada, whose production formed 90 per cent 
of the total Canadian production in 1936, showing a comparison of this production 
in the first 11 months of 1935, 1936 and 1937. These figures are confined to these 
eleven-month periods because information is not yet available beyond the end of 
November, 1937. 


DELIVERIES OF ARTIFICAL SILK FABRICS—FIRST ELEVEN MONTHS, 1935, 1936, 1937 
=———cCooeRWV1R0R0R0R0>° NN 


pee le 1935 1936 1937 
Yds. Yds. Yds. 
Canaan Celanese Utley se uee | el Lal allay 14,165,058 13, 958, 820 15, 544, 211 
nna dian Cortons Aub, ditt! . sikh cuties Mute SRO, 2,105, 299 2,124, 242 
Uenenion: Vaxtate Co titel ices souaedtiel oils (otter ok. eek 1,922, 621 2,687, 143 eth 160 
Mantreal Cotheng Ltd eae cis lek, ieee eM a 1,494, 756 2,185,535 a 189, 210 
Agsociated Textiles of Canada Dta ves HOUR Mahe ah ty 2,110,795 2,567, 258 3,868, 219 
Miiiidc! Bical |i Svc harn ey Ugo Nile ENG fl 2,009,800 | 1,278,204 | 1,277/035 
Rody ste) Spe gee] 1 (C2 Bi re Mae RMR IC aR UNE MVM SEAN ACR ADSID 18 U8 1,907,520 2,065,329 2,060,095 
Consolidatedsoulk Malla: Ltdiset. atid. ania yaa 1,903, 267 4552) 858 1,296, 147 
iro vtis, DE ARE WEE asnlcin a Adare AU ac, Moone ee ae 651,599 1,296,072 | 1,756,897 


28,270,715 29,715, 156 35,025,110 
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Next I give the figures of importations for the same three periods. In the 
case of importations, the trade figures cover rayon mixtures as well as all-rayon 
fabrics, whereas the production figures relate only to all-rayon goods. Accord- 
ing to trade returns of the United Kingdom, approximately one-half of the 
exports to Canada now consist of rayon mixtures, although in earlier years the 
proportion of mixtures was much higher. I shall first give the import figures on 
the basis of weight as this is the manner in which they are recorded in the trade 
returns. 


IMPORTS OF ARTIFICIAL SILK FABRICS—FIRST ELEVEN MONTHS, 1935, 1936, 1937 


putes 1935 1936 1937 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
PETITE TIGRE Glee see? Saanich greeter ese s. rele 659, 436 1,109,913 1,743, 987 
Be LHOELO Th ee CMAN Side oh Pus dil taco gegee eae ree ch eae i ele 462,947 610, 620 1,046,817 
United States...... Gay ane Sal COUN daca Wal) BIN: emt ars RG AT ers | SN ae 97,950 127, 753 184,813 
PMID Ga ei hee MRS LIE Goal wl otanwree oe. d ULE WALT ne diene ee 40,786 330, 988 442,498 
(DET areOOntrics ey iil deh. CN IEE yee. Db date te ara Diy too 40, 552 69, 859 


The equivalent yardage figures may be approximated as follows:— 


IMPORTS OF ARTIFICIAL SILK FABRICS—FIRST ELEVEN MONTHS, 1935, 1936 and 1937 


—— 1935 1936 1937 

Ne Ae Yds. Mids, Lidia. 
Hemel ie 0bin Tee co aN UR RIES ae An ae Re aa a ee ee eA 2,756, 000 5,411,000 8,139, 500 
CSREES CL GESTS GA AIRSG 0 MICE SU a gP nrc 1,759, 000 2,320, 000 3,978, 000 
AoeeCC multe s hei {Pe retnis Lotte shar Sho nie eee Sdig ae etl ay f. 499, 500 651, 500 942, 500 
jooreute hone ALAR A IP DS aril: NAPA EAR ee eo Ake ee on a 273,000 2,291,000 2,964, 000 
Other countries.......... £5 TM EERE REE Aes Tal EER NNER 224, 500 148, 500 255,000 


Coming to the Dominion Textile Company, the Company which is of 
particular interest in the present part of this report, its position at the end of 
1936 does not support the fears which Mr. Gordon apparently entertained at the 
beginning of that year. On December 7, 1936, it put into effect an increased 
schedule of wages to its employees ranging up to a maximum of 7 per cent. In 
announcing this increase the Company said:— 

“A general improvement in the conditions of our business, as reflected in the volume 
of orders on our books at the present time, is the wnderlying reason for this increase in 
wages.” 


In the Company’s annual report for its business year ending March 31, 


1937, I find the following statement :— 


“We have been fortunate in securing a good volume of business over the past twelve 
months or so despite further reductions in the tariff during the interval. Under less favour- 
able circumstances, the present tariff may prove quite inadequate to protect our wage levels 
and other costs of operation. Our main competitors, namely, Lancashire and the United 
States, have not been so hard-put recently to find outlets for their vast production in this 
market and, as a result, we have had: some measure of relief from the type of competition 
we have long been accustomed to meeting from those sources. While Japan has made great 
headway, both in cottons and rayons, the total volume of these exports to Canada has 
not yet reached serious proportions, although it promises to do so if the present rate of 
increase continues unabated.” 
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The annual statement of Canadian Cottons Ltd. for their financial year 
1936-37, which also ends on March 31, 1937, is of a mixed character. It 
announces a better position for the Company than in the previous year and then 
refers to the question of Japanese competition 1n rayons:— 

“Your Directors have pleasure in submitting the Twenty-seventh Annual Report of 
your Company, together with Balance Sheet as at March 31, 1937, and Profit and Loss 
Account for the twelve months’ period ended on that date. 

“The production of your mills has been well maintained during the year and more 
particularly during the last six months thereof. While the margin of profit on the. goods 
produced has been very small, yet, as the volume of sales has been larger than for a number 
of years, your Company is able to present a Financial Statement which we trust will be 


satisfactory to the Shareholders. 
“The Net Profit for the year, including interest on investments, amounted to $360,137.33, 


as compared with $222,814.16 for the previous year. 

“The Preferred Shareholders of the Company received their usual dividend of 6 per 
cent, amounting to $219,690, and $108,620 was distributed among the Common Shareholders, 
being at the rate of 4 per cent per annum on their holdings. After the payment of these 
dividends an amount of $31,827.33 is left to be added to Profit and Loss Account as com- 
pared with a net loss of $105,495.84 shown at March 31, 1936.” 

* * * * * * * * * * 

“Your directors are earnestly hoping that our Government will shortly put restrictions 
upon the importations of Japanese Rayons, such goods having come into Canada during the 
last year in ever increasing quantities and at prices that are quite impossible for Canadian 
manufacturers to meet. This condition of things has necessitated the shutting down of a 
number of looms at the St. Croix Mill that would otherwise be in operation. Unfortunately 
this Mill, due to lack of production and the keenest kind of competition, is still being 
operated at a loss, and the future outlook for that particular unit of your Company’s 
Organization is far from encouraging.” 

Regarding the reference in this report to the St. Croix Mill, I may point 
out that the table of volume of production of the nine principal companies above 
set out shows that the rayon production of this mill, the only one in which the 
Company manufactures rayon fabrics, shows a small increase in 1936 over 1935, 
and a large increase in 1937 over 1936. The 11 month figures in each year are: 
in 1935, 2,105,299 yards; in 1936, 2,124,242 yards; and in 1937, 2,707,146 yards. ~ 

It must be noted, in respect to Canadian Cottons Litd., that its production 
consists mainly of cotton goods. Its rayon manufacture is confined to its St. 
Croix Mill. The Dominion Textile Company also produces much more cotton 
than artificral silk goods. Its manufacture of the latter product is confined to 
its Sherbrooke Mill, to which, however, may be added, for practical purposes, 
the rayon mill of its subsidiary company, Montreal Cottons Ltd., at Valleyfield, 
Quebec. Mr. G. Blair Gordon is Managing-Director of both companies. 

And again, I must state that, according to the evidence, artificial silk, in 
addition to displacing real silk at a rapid rate, is also making some inroads on 
the consumption of cotton goods. 


CONCLUSION RE SHERBROOKE CLOSING 


In the light of all the facts I have recited, it appears to me that the attitude 
of the delegation which expressed its apprehensions to members of the Govern- 
ment on January 14, 1936, and presented a demand for immediate action of a 
drastic character, was not justified by the situation as it then existed, and as it 
has developed since without the desired action having been taken. In particular 
I think that the circumstances surrounding the closing of the Sherbrooke mill, as 
they were made to appear, by the company, to the Government, to the public 
and to the company’s employees, indicate hasty action, taken without due con- 
sideration of the real situation, causing, as it was bound to eause, distress and 
alarm, and calculated to impress the Government with the necessity of acceding 
at once to the request put before it by the delegation. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF INDUSTRY 


The terms of the Order in Council of January 27, 1936, show that the 
expediency of holding this inquiry was determined by the closing of the Sher- 
brooke mill and the circumstances accompanying this closing. The question of the 
responsibilities of industry, and especially of a protected industry, particularly 
in times of national difficulty, runs through the whole of the subject-matter of 
the investigation. The true position of an industry having been determined and 
the value of the privileges which it enjoys having been ascertained, an examina- 
tion of the nature and the measure of its duties towards the public and towards 
those who serve it would appear to follow as a necessary consequence. 

The present occasion may be the first in which the questions involved have 
been explored in Canada, at least on a large scale. I believe itis. There is more 
involved here than the usual problems of adequate wages, reasonable hours and 
proper working conditions. The further question is presented of the duty of an 
industry to take a share of the loss suffered by the community in periods of 
distress. 

That a company in the position of the Dominion Textile Company is bound 
to some degree of responsibility seems to have been recognized by Mr. Gordon, 
who tells us that one of the reasons which prompted him to re-open the Sher- 
brooke mill was the necessity of providing relief by means of work for destitute 
employees. The same sense of responsibility is to be found in the action of the 
company, before the mill was re-opened, in guaranteeing the grocery accounts of 
these destitute persons. These acts cannot be qualified as mere acts of charity 
which might be extended to anybody; their character is determined by the fact 
that they were extended only to those between whom and the company the 
relationship of employer to employees existed. 

But while the problem of the responsibility of mdustry in the sense in 
which I am now discussing it may not have been examined before in this 
country, it is by. no means a new subject of interest in social and political 
‘history. Rather is it an old question. For instance, in the history of indus- 
trialism in England, the following quotations from “The Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce in Modern Times” by W. Cunningham, D.D., will 
illustrate the state of this problem in England in the 16th and the beginning 
of the 17th centuries. This quotation is taken from pages 49 and 50 of Part I 
of the work:— 

i . It is interesting, however, to find indications of the influence which contribute 
most. noticeably to the sufferings of ‘the poorer. classes in modern times—the sudden changes 
to which they are forced to submit because of fluctuations in trade. In the sixteenth century, 
the clothing trade depended for its prosperity on access to foreign markets; and weavers and 
spinners might be suddenly cut off from all opportunity of employment, when intercourse 
with continental countries was interrupted through political complications. The Tudor 
government, backed by public opinion, took a very “strong line as to the duty of capitalists, 
either as merchants or employers under such circumstances; it was thought only right that_ 
they should bear the risk of loss, which arose from increasing their stocks while there was’ 
no sale abroad, rather than to condemn the workmen to enforced idleness. Wolsey had met . 
the difficulties in this fashion in 1528; he had insisted that clothiers should continue to 
employ workmen. In 1586 it was reported to the credit of the clothiers of Gloucestershire, 
that they had not diminished employment, although they wete losing heavily on each cloth; 
and the Ipswich employers were compelled to set the poor at work in 1591. The most 
striking exemplifications of this principle occurred during the great depression i in the clothing 


industry in 1622 and 1623 when the Privy Council issued Proclamations insisting that the 
clothiers should continue to employ the weavers as they had done when trade was good.” 


It will also be of interest to note that at page 206 of the same volume, 
the author describes the change which took place at a later period when the 
policy of “ laissez faire” dominated enterprise :— 


ache emma Bes result was an immense development of economic freedom, both as regards 
the practice of various callings and the conduct of internal commerce. But this step in 
progress was purchased at a heavy price; loss arose as well as gain in the changes of the 
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time. Under these altered conditions no room was left for authoritative insistence on moral, 
as distinguished from legal, obligations; the success of Puritanism meant the triumph of 
the new commercial morality, which held good among moneyed men; capitalists had estab- 
lished their right to secure a return for their money, and there was no authority to insist 
upon any correlative duty, when they organized industrial undertakings and obtained a 
control over the means of production. There are still examples of manufacturers who con- 
tinue to carry on business at a loss in bad times, in order to provide employment for their 
hands, but the time has passed when government could insist on such conduct as obligatory.” 


It must be borne in mind, in reading the above excerpts, that the author 
is dealing with the duties of industry and of capital in general. But in the 
present investigation the industry concerned is one which has enjoyed for 
. many years the privilege of a protective tariff. Without this tariff the con- 
sumer would be at liberty to buy his requirements in whatever market he 
_chose, and at free trade prices, excepting perhaps a purely revenue impost. 
|For instance, we have seen some of the comparatively cheap invoice prices of 
certain artificial silk goods landed in Canada from Japan. In other words, the 
‘community has consented, through Parliament, to tax itself for the benefit of 
an industry which turns out a product that everybody must use and which, in 
_a large measure, is not indigenous to Canada. Some of the industry’s necessary 
. raw material: raw silk, raw cotton, and a portion of the raw wool, must be 
imported from other countries. 

The community, therefore, is entitled to some substantial benefit from such 
an industry in return for the great privilege bestowed on it. At the present 
moment I am merely touching upon this question and in one only of its aspects. 
The whole subject will call for fuller treatment later on. 


OBJECTS SOUGHT TO BE ATTAINED 


But the Order in Council does not deal only with the responsibilities of 
the textile industry. These cannot adequately be determined unless at the 
same time an impartial inquiry is also made into the interests of the industry. 

It is in order that the investigation should bear this character of thorough- 
ness that I have been directed to inquire into and to report upon all matters 
pertaining, not only to the responsibilities of the industry, but also to the 
interest of its employees, of the public, and of the industry itself. As the 
Order in Council says, the safeguarding of all these interests by appropriate 
action is the object which the Government has in view. 

To attain this end,—again according to the wording of the Order in 
Council—it has been my duty, in fulfilling this Commission, to obtain and 
transmit to the Government all necessary information, covering a period of 
years, with respect to the following matters:— . 

(a) tariff protection, 

(b) volume of production, 

(c) investment, 

(d) costs, 

(e) profits, 

(f) wages, 

(a) salaries ahd bonuses, | 

(h) and, in addition to the foregoing, with respect to such ather 
matters as may appear pertinent to the objects of the inquiry. 


The Government, as is stated, requires this information in order that, along 
with other information already available, it may be enabled to reach sound 
conclusions “regarding the position of this and other branches of the textile 
industry in relation to British and foreign competition, and in particular, the 
extent to which the employer can reasonably and properly be expected to 


‘ 


maintain employment over periods of temporary difficulty.” | 
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CHAPTER Il 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
IN CANADA 


Before proceeding to a study of the various topics enumerated in the closing 
of the last chapter, such as tariff protection, etc., it will be well, and even neces- 
sary to a complete treatment of the subject-matter of the inquiry, to devote 
some space to the origin and the growth of the textile industry in this country. 
This narrative necessitates, among other things, frequent reference to tariff rates 
and changes, but is not intended to deal finally with the subject of the tariff, 
which will form the material of a later chapter. 


The development of the textile industry in Canada has taken place as a yw” 


Ea of the shift from domestic to factory production and the encouragement 
of manufacturing in Canada under the Protective Tariff. The textile industry 
in Canada now embraces a number of divisions engaged 1 in the processing of the 
various textile fibres and producing a diversity of manufactured articles. The 
industry has developed to supply not only materials for clothing and apparel 
but also an increasing range of goods for industrial uses. The principal branches 
of the industry which have been included in this inquiry are cotton yarn and 
cloth, cotton thread, silk and artificial silk, hosiery and knit goods, woollen 
yarn and cloth and carpets. The cotton yarn and cloth division is the most 
important from the viewpoint of ‘the capital investment and workers employed. 
tn 1935, according to the Annual Census of Industry there were 17,554 wage- 


“earners in 35 cotton yarn and cloth mills in Canada. There were almost as 


many wage-earners in the hosiery and knit goods branch of the industry which 
includes plants manufacturing silk hosiery, as well as concerns engaged in the 
production of various kinds of knit goods such as knitted underwear, sweaters, 
wool and cotton stockings, etc. There were 163 hosiery and knit goods plants 
in Canada according to the Census of 1935, and these employed 17,012 wage- 


earners. Figures for silk and artificial silk factori les are combined in the Annual 


» 


Census returns, as there are only two firms engaged in the production of artificial 
silk yarns, Canadian Celanese Ltd., and Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. Thirty- 
three firms with 9,184 workers are included in the 1935 census figures for the 
silk and artificial silk industry. The woollen yarn and cloth mills in Canada 
numbered 99 in 1935, and the Census returns show an average of 8,238 wage- 
earners in that year. In addition.to the firms in these branches of the industry, 
there are also primary textile plants engaged in manufacturing cordage, rope 
and twine, cotton batting and wadding, cotton jute bags, cotton thread, linen 
goods, etc. There are also firms which specialize in the dyeing and finishing 
of grey goods manufactured by the weaving mills in several branches of the 
industry or imported for finishing. 

According to the Census of "1931, 1:4. per cent of the gainfully employed 


| | Population were attached to the various branches of the primary textile industry. 


_ The percentage of males was slightly less than 1 per cent, but 3-6 per cent of 
the females gainfully employed were occupied in primary textile plants. Of 


_ the gainfully employed population in manufacturing establishments, those in 


| the primary textile industry form 8-7 per cent, the proportion of males being 


_ 5-9 per cent and of females 21-8 per cent. It will thus be seen that the factories ) 
vin the primary textile industry are important sources of employment for workers 


‘in Canada, and particularly so for female operatives. 
Unit On the basis of net value of production, the hosiery and knit goods division 
of the primary textile industry ranked seventh in 1934, among all manufacturing 
industries, while the cotton yarn and cloth held ninth place. On the basis of 


number of wage-earners, however, the cotton yarn and cloth division ranked 


\ 


ae 
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‘third among the manufacturing industries of Canada and the hosiery and knit 
goods division, fourth. In the following paragraphs the growth of each branch 
of the textile industry will be traced in relation to the tariff protection which 


has been afforded. 
Corton YARN AND CLOTH 


The cotton manufacturing industry of Canada, like that of the United 
States, received its initial stimulus largely as a result of disturbances caused by 
war, but was fully established under a protective tariff. The Napoleonic Wars 
provided the setting for the large-scale development of cotton manufacturing in 
the United States, while the American Civil War hindered the flow of cotton 
goods to Canada and hastened the growth of the Canadian industry. Cotton 
manufacturing as a machine industry began in the United States in the period 
1807-1814, when imports from England were barred from the United States under 
the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts of 1807-09. After the close of the war 
of 1812, English cotton imports were again admitted to the United States market, 
but in 1816, a duty of 25 per cent was imposed on foreign cotton goods. 

The earliest Canadian cotton mill on record was erected in 1844 in Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, by. a limited liability company with a capital of £12,000. The 
promoters of this mill had another distinction in that they formed what was the 
first limited liability company in the manufacturing field in Canada. The mill 
had a capacity of 1,200 spindles and grey sheetings were manufactured for 
several years until the plant was burned down. The same fate overtook the 
second cotton mill which was built at Thorold in 1847. This mill had 15 to 20 
looms and manufactured grey sheetings and other plain goods along with cotton 
batting. Varying financial success was obtained by the operators and finally 
the factory was destroyed by fire in 1864. A third cotton mill was established 
in Montreal in 1853 with a capacity of 1,500 spindles and 46 looms for the 
manufacture of tickings, denims and seamless bags. 

The disturbance created in the cotton industry in the United States as a 
result of the Civil War provided an opportunity for the further development | 
of the cotton manufacturing in Canada. Between 1860 and 1865, four new mills 
were erected at the following points—Dundas, Merriton and Hastings in 
Upper Canada, and Saint John, New Brunswick. The mill in Saint John was 
established in 1861 by Wm. Parks and Son, and, as this plant is still in operation 
under the ownership of the Cornwall and York Cotton Mills Ltd., it constitutes 
the oldest existing cotton mill in the Dominion. The total capacity of the five 
mills operating in 1865 has been estimated at about 40,000-spindles. : | 

On the conclusion of the American Civil War, the Canadian mills found them- 
selves faced with more serious competition and further expansion was delayed 
for some years. However, in the early seventies the foundation was laid for what 


\.-were to become the larger cotton manufacturing companies in Canada. The 


Hudon Cotton mill was established in the Hochelaga district in Montreal in 1873 
and later, through the Hochelaga Cotton Company, became the nucleus of the 
Dominion Cotton Mills Co., which, in turn, was taken over by the Dominion 
Textile Co. Ltd. In the previous year, 1872, the Canada Cotton Manufacturing 
Company had built a mill at Cornwall which now forms one of the mills of | 
the Canadian Cottons Limited. In 1874, The Montreal Cottons Co. was 
organized to build the first mill at Valleyfield, Quebec. The original plant 
utilized the water power at Valleyfield with the machinery first operated with 
overhead shaftings connected with a water wheel. Later on, a power house was 
constructed and electrical energy generated. 

The Decennial Census of 1871 records nine cotton mills in Canada, of which 
two were in the Maritime Provinces, one in Quebec, and six in Ontario. Appar- 
ently the Census enumerators reported plants under construction as well as those 
in actual operation. The number of workers is given for 1870 as 245 males 
and 480 females with wages amounting to $129,400 for the year. The net value 
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of production was placed at $319,800 and the capital $632,000. The number 
of spindles has been estimated at 95,000 compared with 40,000 five years earlier. 

It-was not, however, until the adoption of the National Policy in 1879 that 
the rapid development began in cotton manufacturing in Canada. Between 
1878 and 1885 seventeen cotton mills were established in Canada, of which six 
were organized during the year 1882. Between 1880 and 1890, according to the 
returns of the Decennial Census, the capital invested in the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry in Canada increased from $3,476,500 to $13,208,121 and the number 
of employees from 3,529 to 8,502, while the net value of production in 1890 was 
$4,243,710 compared with $1,779,757 a decade before. Ontario, which in 1880 
had 47-7 per cent of the employees compared with 42-5 per cent in Quebec 
and 9-8 per cent in the Maritimes Provinces, reported only 29-3 per cent in 1890 
compared with 44-6 per cent in Quebec and 26-1 per cent in the Maritime 
Provinces. It will thus be seen that relatively the most rapid expansion in the 
cotton manufacturing industry had occurred in the Maritime Provinces, but in 
actual amounts the greatest development had taken place in Quebec, where 
capital employed in the industry had been increased from $1,331,000 in 1880 to 
$6,484,000 in 1890. The dominance assumed by the industry in Quebec at this 
time became greater with the passing years. 
| The development of cotton manufacturing in Canada is indicated to some 
jextent by imports of raw cotton. In the fiscal year ending June 1871, imports 
of raw cotton amounted to 2,246,000 pounds. By 1879, the imports had increased 
to 9,721,000 pounds, but in the following year they rose to over 13,000,000 
pounds and by 1883 to almost 40,000,000 pounds. This rapid expansion is also 
indicated by the records of some of the individual cotton companies. The 
‘Hudon Cotton Co. used 1,437,724 pounds of raw cotton in 1877 and almost 
3,000,000 pounds in 1880, their production of cotton goods increased from 
4,500,000 yards in 1877 to 15,445,000 yards in 1882. 

As the majority of the larger cotton cloth mills were started before 1885, 
it may be of interest to list the mills in existence at that time with their dates 
of establishment so far as these are known. 


Date of 
Province Name of Company Establish- 
ment 
Marnie? ..rov-i(a)iim. Parks & Son Limited, St. dobnigicn. bose. ashing vowels foods aaa 1861 
inces. faptevonn Cotton Company, ot. JOAN. sas eeues os ad ae ete ce see hae 1880 (?) 
(Oust Croix-Cotton Company, Milltown... . 5 .2ede eu bien. tends. vi anileee ee 1881 
(ay: Moneton Cotton Mic. Company; Moncton... 0.0 csc cclng ocee ceo amtee wediee 1882 
(o) Neva ecoun Cotton Company; Halifaxi fons. dekh lie & oth ed eee 1882 
(eyvinasor, Cotten Company,,..Windsor NES. oo). 9 sis «6 seis g son Aare a tele 1882 
(oye Dson Cotton Mill Marysville...) fas css se ow of aidieniers Hate be acto 1884 
Varmouthy Duck's Yarn Col): Yarmouth 005.500 ek ee 0 er eee 1884 
SR ON SER a OMAUnOD A OfTOn (0 ., MONTTCAl sia aies soak ce Chae ae teak ek oe Mee en 1875 
ie Montreal\Cottons Co.. Valley fielded iy i a CRE EW ha 1874 
fe) paticook Mills Coy Coaticooo key OG ¥ nas. afi) last AM Coes idl oneed 1879 
ioe mam Oly Cotton Company, (Pall DWy ts lcm iets casts outings da vase henna 1881 
(c) Merchants Manufacturing Co., Montrealiii:..f.2....0c cle eee eee eees 1882 
fe) mi. Anneisisomning Cos Montreal. os) beyeee ian. (oui, s cehowean dahl 1882 
(c) Magog Textile & Print Co., Magog.......... Pesaaen Bist igi. sols abtec aaa 1884 
Ontario nieces - (c) Lybster Cotton Manufacturing Co., Merriton..............ccecceececees 1860 
(hh eas Cot toos MIS MOURA AS ss. ick ce Jeliues a feb icasemnls ox cduelerperaer'= 1861 
(6) Canada Cotton Manufacturing Co., Cornwall....20...... chee ccc eee 1872 
(6) Stormont Cotton Manufacturing Co., Cornwall............ ccc eee cece eee 1879 
ont raven Coton Company Brantlore yuna pares + optdded tes Gina tmeeetee 1880 
MIAME § OLCOM Ose LEAT ULLON see Ate cf cc Sate yiscekel Av Ge. eaudlagnet Mig ea 1880 
(c) Kingston Cotton Manufacturing Co., Kingston..............0cccceeeeees 1881 
SP lata © Oto Pifliss FraInilton o0 Se ti. ges . iho os Ae dee ie teed. fb 1882 
Pommmerriton COLtoOn Milig. Nerliton. «25 us cas « Quali + iulia fee Rides sages bes 1884 


(a) Now operated by Cornwall & York Cotton Mills Ltd. 
(b) Later absorbed by Canadian Cottons Ltd. 

(c) Later absorbed by Dominion Textile Co. 
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This tremendous development in cotton maufacturing had been stimulated 
by the increase in custom duties on cotton manufactures. The tariff schedule 
of 1874 provided for duties of 174 per cent on all cotton manufactures other 
than yarns, on which the duty was at 10 per cent. The National Policy Tariff 
of 1879 has been estimated as increasing the duties from 174 per cent to some- 
where between 20 and 30 per cent. According to the Canada Year Book, the 
duties collected on cotton importations averaged 30 per cent in 1881. The com- 
parison is rendered difficult because of the imposition of the specific duties under 
the tariff of 1879. The rates on cotton fabrics under the National Policy were set 
at 15 per cent plus one cent per square yard in the the case of white or grey 
goods, and 15 per cent plus 2 cents per square yard for coloured goods. The 
duty on printed cottons not made in Canada was increased to 20 per cent. The 
advance in the duties on yarns was apparently greater as the rates for coloured 
yarn were set at 15 per cent plus 3 cents per pound instead of the former rate 
of 10 per cent and on other yarns at 15 per cent and 2 cents per pound. 

The expansion in the capacity of the cotton mills during the early eighties 
was more than sufficient to meet the domestic demand. The number of spindles 

was estimated to have increased from approximately 134,000 in 1879 to almost 
500,000 in 1885. The Canadian mills tended to concentrate their production on 
grey fabrics, with the result that they could have supplied the demands of twice 
the population of Canada at that time and consequently the industry could not 
operate to capacity. 

The extent to which the industry had developed in this brief period is 
indicated by the following table which is given in the report of the Secretary of 
the Montreal Board of Trade for 1883. It is probable that the figures which the 
Secretary gives for 1883 for production and employment represent capacity 
operations, as the imports of raw cotton for the two fiscal years 1883-1884 
averaged only 23,328,000 pounds, as against the total of 38,470,000 pounds given 
in the Secretary’s report. Likewise the number of employees in 1883 is out of 
line with the increase in the payroll. From 1879 the number of workers probably 
increased from 2,265 to between 4,500 and 5,000 in 1883. 


Seven Mills |Twenty Mills 


oe in 1879 in 1883 
Total capital employed eM PARE AAR Ce NRT NT iy KEN AR. 9 Gale Males e eS RE ic $ 2,100,000 |$ 8, 500, 600: 
Aggregate quantity of raw material used per annum (lbs.).................. 12,800, 000 38, 470, 000 
Quantiisnomcioth produced. (yds.). ii 4 os. uk cre AO ee een 38, 000, 000 115, 000, 000 
Approximate'value of annual production. .....0 ke ee Ie $ 6.8, 745, 000 |$ ~=—10, 400, 000: 
Nam Beret Spindlese és ae kav cidie edie 0 ¢ 0.4 pacts TO ae he 134, 000 472,000 
INuniberiof dooms. oe 280 onde aac ccs ete eae Oe ne eras 2,940 9,950 
Number of employees... 0065 64000 aks ot le ee ea? + DAG 10, 200 


Amount of\wages paid periannum..... 04.540. «hc ee ee $ 556, 000 |$ te 110, 000: 


Although imports of cotton cloth dropped from 47 million yards in 1879 
to between 25 and 30 million by 1883 (the largest decline taking place in imports 
of grey goods) the potential supply, in view of the figures in the above table 
must have increased from approximately 85 million yards in 1879 to 140 or 145 
million yards in the latter year, or more than 60 per cent, although the popula- 
tion is estimated to have increased by only about 200,000 in the same period, 
the total population being placed at 4,875,000 persons in 1883. ape. 

The financial history of the earlier cotton companies was traced by the 
Commission through the existing minute books. The records of the Hudon 
Cotton Co., which amalgamated with the St. Anne Spinning Co. to form the 
Hochelaga Manufacturing Co. in 1885, and the Montreal Cotton Co. show that 
the period from 1878 to 1883 was one of considerable prosperity. The Hudon 
‘Co. paid a dividend of 10 per cent on the Common stock in 1878 and a stock 
bonus of 333 per cent in 1880, while cash dividends of 10 per cent were paid 
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on the enlarged capital in 1881 and 1882. In 1883, while no cash dividends were 
paid, a Common stock bonus of 100 per cent was given to shareholders on the 
basis of surplus accumulated to that time. The records of the Montreal Cotton 
Co. show that dividends of 11 per cent were paid in 1880, 20 per cent in 1881, 
14 per cent in 1882 and 9 per cent in 1888. 


It was to be expected that a period of such intensive development and 
marked prosperity for the cotton companies would be followed by a recession, 
particularly when general business conditions had become depressed after the 
y financial crisis of 1882. The stocks of cotton companies which had been selling 
at premiums from 25 to 60 per cent in 1881 and 1882 dropped to less than 50 
cents on the dollar in 1884 and 1885. The Montreal Cotton Company suspended 
| dividend payments in 1884, 1885 and 1886 and the Hudon Company curtailed 
_ operations considerably in 1883 as the following excerpt from the annual meeting 
of February 15, 1884, relates:— 


“Your Directors have the pleasure of laying before you the Eleventh Annual Report 
of the Company, operations for the year 1883, and before reading the different accounts 
would state that they are made up to the 3lst October being only 10 months’ work of the mill. 
| This was done during the stoppage of the works in November which your Directors in the 
interest of the Mill and the Cotton Trade generally considered in their judgment as the 
| best thing to do in order that stocks might be reduced and regular prices for the goods 
maintained. Consequently the profits are for 10 months only . . .” 


The over-capacity for the production of grey cloths was relieved to some 
extent by the establishment of a print works in connection with the Magog 
Mills in 1884 and the introduction of bleaching and calico printing in the grey 
/moills. The production of printed cottons was encouraged by the establishment 
of a separate item in the tariff of 1884 providing for duties of 274 per cent on 
‘this class of goods. The rate was increased to 325 per cent in 1887. | 

The market was further relieved, on the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, when Canadian mills began to ship grey cottons to China, in com- 
petition, strange as it may seem to-day, with Great Britain and the United 
> States. In 1889 a company was organized to erect a mill at Montmorency 
Falls, Quebec, to produce cotton goods for the China and Africa markets. Over 
5 million yards of cottons were shipped over the C.P.R. in 1887 and substantial 
quantities were exported by this route until the beginning of the present century, 
when the disturbance created by the Boxer Rebellion and the growing competi-. 
“tion in the China market, together with the increasing demand at home, led 
Canadian mills to abandon the trade. 


The period of depression was short-lived for the larger cotton companies. 
The Montreal Cotton Co. resumed dividend payments at 8 per cent in 1887 
and for the next four years dividends of 6 per cent were paid, increasing to 
6% per cent in 1892 and 8 per cent in 1898. The Hochelaga Cotton Co., which, 
on the amalgamation of the two predecessor companies, had 1,800 looms and 
92,700 spindles (approximately one-fifth of the machine capacity of Canadian 
mills), declared a dividend of 6 per cent in 1885, and the records show dividends 
of 10 per cent in the three years following. Shares of cotton companies made 
substantial recovery in 1886 and in 1887 the stock of the Montreal and 
Hochelaga companies was again at a premium. 


There is some suggestion that the export of grey goods to the China market 
was, to some extent, a co-operative venture by Canadian mills to relieve the 
domestic market. At all events the minutes of the Hochelaga Cotton Co. of 


February 16, 1887, reveal that steps had been taken to form an association to 
stabilize conditions. —— 
“During the year an association called the Dominion Cotton Manufacturers Association 
was formed, for the purpose of maintaining prices as far as possible to a uniform standard, { 
to which with one exception all the mills in the country gave their adhesion. So far the 
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Association has worked admirably and there is every prospect of it continuing to do so in 
the future and will exercise a very beneficial effect on all the cotton industries of the 


Country.” 

<<“ Nore definite steps were soon to be taken to bring production under more 
centralized control. In 1889 agents for certain English financial interests put 
forth proposals for amalgamating all the grey mills in Canada and New York 
financiers also displayed some interest. The organization of the merger was, 
however, undertaken in 1890 by Messrs. A. F. Gault and David Morrice, who 
were interested in both manufacturing and merchandising. Mr. A. F. Gault 
was, for a considerable period, president of the Hochelaga Cotton Co., the 
Montreal Cotton Company, the Montmorency Company and later the Dominion 
Cotton Mills and the Canadian Coloured Cottons. 

The scheme of the merger provided for the creation of a new company, 
the Dominion Cotton Mills Company Ltd., which would take over the three 
mills of the Hochelaga Company, (the Magog Company was purchased in 1889), 
in exchange for share for share of stock, and purchase the following mills:— 


Windsor Cotton Mfg. Co., Windsor, N.S. 
Nova Scotia Cotton Mfg. Co., Halifax, NS. 
Moncton Cotton Mfg. Co., Moncton, N.B. 
Chambly Cotton Co., Chambly, Que. 
Coaticook Cotton Co., Coaticook, Que. 
Craven Cotton Mfg. Co., Brantford, Ont. 
Kingston Cotton Mfg. Co., Kingston, Ont. 


| All the above mills except the Chambly Mill were taken over late in 1890, 
while the Chambly Company and a small firm, the Slater-Wincey Company, 
were purchased in 1891. F 

Mr. A. F. Gault and his associates then turned their attention to amal- 
gamating the remaining cotton companies. In 1892 the Canadian Coloured 
Cottons Ltd. was formed to take over the following companies:— 

Canada Cotton Mfg. Co., Cornwall, Ont. 
Stormont Cotton Mfg. Co., Cornwall, Ont. 
Dundas Cotton Mills, Dundas, Ont. 
Ontario Cotton Mills Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
Lybster Cotton Mfg. Co., Merriton, Ont. 
Merriton Cotton Mills Co., Merriton, Ont. 
St. Croix Cotton Mills, Milltown, N.B. 


The shares of the Canada Cotton Company and the Stormont Company 
were quoted at 50 cents on the dollar in 1891, and the shares of the Dundas 
Company had dropped to less than 40 in 1890 and were not quoted thereafter. 


The. two mergers thus controlled 19 of the 26 cotton mills in Canada in 
1892 and approximately 70 per cent of the machine equipment. The Dominion 
Cotton Mills Company was the larger with about 40 per cent of the spindles 
and 38 per cent of the looms. The Canadian Coloured Cotton Mills had 
roughly 30 per cent of the spindles and 32 per cent of the looms. The only 
important companies remaining outside the amalgamations were the Merchants 
Manufacturing Co., the Montmorency Cotton Co. and the Montreal Cotton Co. 


The two amalgamations appear to have been planned to bring mills pro- 
ducing similar lines under one control. Thus the Dominion Cotton Mills 
concentrated on the production of unbleached, bleached and printed goods, while 
the Canadian Coloured Cottons, as the name suggests, became the principal 
| manufacturer of raw stock or yarn-dyed fabrics. Gingham which is now seldom 
\ ( in fashion was one of the staple style lines produced by this company and the 

falling demand in later years for this cloth had a serious effect on the operations 
of the Milltown mill of the company. The Montreal Cotton Co., which remained 
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outside the mergers, also attempted to eliminate, as far as possible, domestic 
competition for those lines in which it specialized. The following item appears 
in the minutes of this company for the annual meeting in 1893:— 

“During the early part of the year arrangements were made with the Canadian 
Coloured Cotton Mills Company to abandon that part of their manufacture which most 
directly interfered with our work, and, in the opinion of your directors, a very satisfactory 
arrangement was negotiated, which gives this company the absolute control of at goods 
of this class at present manufactured in the Dominion.” tn mene, 

It is stated later in the minutes that the sum of $30,000 had been paid to the] 
Canadian Coloured Cotton Mill Company “for machinery and good will.” 

In 1891 and 1892 general prosperity prevailed and the two mergers showed 
profitable operations. In 1892 the Dominion Cotton Mills doubled its share 
capital by issuing additional stock to shareholders for only 10 per cent in cash 
and paid dividends of 6 per cent on the enlarged capital in 1893. At the annual 
meeting in April, 1893, it was stated that the preceding year had been one of the 
best in the company’s history. The Canadian Coloured Cottons was content to 
increase its surplus and pay dividends at the rate of 2 to 4 per cent, but inasmuch 
as it was not possible to determine the basis on which the common stock had 
been issued at the time of the merger, the rate of return on actual investment 
remains unsettled. The Montreal Cotton Company continued its prosperous 
career with dividends ranging from 7 to 9 per cent per annum. 

No new mills were established until 1900 and during the decade following 
the mergers all the mills in Merriton, Dundas, Brantford, Chambly and Coati- 
cook were closed and after the turn of the century the mills in Moncton and 
Windsor were abandoned. The equipment from the Dundas Mill was moved 
to Cornwall where the Canadian Coloured Cotton Mills converted an old woollen 
plant into what has since been called their Dundas Mill. The decline in the 
number of mills did not result in lower manufacturing capacity as the equipment 
in the remaining plants was increased. 

In addition to the reference to the prosperity of the industry, the minutes of 
the Dominion Cotton Mills for 1893 contain the following comment on the tariff :— 

“You will have noticed that there had been considerable agitation from some time past 
in and out of Parliament with regard to a revision of tariff. . . There will doubtless be some 
change in the tariff, but whatever be the result we think and believe this company will 
always be in a position to earn a good respectable dividend.” 

This forecast was borne out by the budget of 1894 which reduced the duties 
on cotton goods. Specific duties were abolished and the following rates were estab- 
lished :— 


Per Cent 
Carron varia and Warperee aye cy rs Fae IER AM Rtg 25 
Grey Oona abricsy i. arn OL) oo na Pe ata pee UTS is Ba 224 
White or Bleached Fabrics. . fo GRA ge Wie i ae DAM ee Das egg 25 
Dyed or Coloureds. 0s.) J. es 30 


Again it is difficult to aa reuine the: aad sg ae change er compound 
ad valorem and specific) to ad valorem rates, except in the case of coloured 
goods on which the previous rates had been 321 per cent. According to the 
records of the Dominion Cotton Mills the Tariff of 1894 was 5 per cent less on 
-many of the goods produced by the company than a committee of the manage- 
ment had tried to secure. So it may be presumed that duties had been reduced 
from 5 to 10 per cent at least. 

In 1897, the policy of granting a general preference on British imports was 
adopted by Canada when a discount of one-eighth was allowed on the general 
tariff rates. The preference was increased to one-quarter in the following year 
and to one-third in 1900. As the United Kingdom had entered into treaties with 
the German Zollverein in 1865 and with Belgium in 1862, under which the 
Colonies were bound to accord to these countries any tariff advantages given to 
the United Kingdom, the preferential rates were extended to these two countries. 


i 
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A number of other countries enjoying most-favoured-nation treatment in Canada 
automatically received the benefits of the concessions once they were extended to 
Germany and Belgium. France and her Colonies also enjoyed the benefits of 
the preference by reasons of the Franco-Canadian Treaty of 1893 which provided 
that France should enjoy any tariff advantage granted to any other foreign 
ower. 

This situation prevailed only until 1898 when the denunciation by the 
United Kingdom of the German and Belgian trade treaties left Canada free to 
confine the preference to British imports. 

The general tariff rates on grey and coloured cotton fabrics were, however, 
increased under the tariff of 1897. The following table shows the effective duty 
rates during the period. 


Preferential Tariff General Tariff 
1897 1898 1900 1894 1897 1900 
% % % % % % 
"Varia Sd WOSTIE oes ul oS ys ele an 217 18? 162 25 25 25 
Grey or unbleached taprice.. 25 OPT i sae, ee 212 182 162 224 25 25 
White or bleached: fabnies:.. gsi. 1. ae A 217 18% 162 25 25 25 
Gaioured fabrics, ©. .dcwialereni ates s veaeeebe ks Ganeeeiele 302 26} 234 30 35 35 


Although continued reference is found in the minutes of the cotton com- 
panies to the detrimental effects of the preferential tariff, the records of the 
various companies show that the last years of the century were very profitable. 
The sales of the Montreal Cotton Company increased from $1,000,000 in 1892 
to $1,700,000 in 1899 while those of the Dominion Cotton Mills, which had 
declined in 1895, increased greatly in the following years as did those of the. 
Canadian Coloured Cotton Mills. The net value of production as reported by 
the Census of 1900 was $6,200,000 as compared with $4,244,000 in 1890, an 
increase of 46 per cent. The number of workers also increased from 8,500 in 
1890 to 11,800 in 1900. 

The growing prosperity of the industry in the late nineties led to further 
expansion of manufacturing capacity. The Montreal Cotton Company built 
a new mill at Valleyfield in 1899 and the Dominion Cotton Mills enlarged its 
plants at Magog, Montreal and other points. The Montreal Cotton Company 
professed that its enlarged equipment was for the manufacture of goods not 
hitherto produced in Canada. But the Dominion Cotton Mills found growing 
competition from the Merchants Cotton Company and the Colonial Bleaching 
and Printing Company, the latter having been started in 1899. In September, 
1903, a meeting of the representatives of the three companies was called “ with 
a view to bringing about a better relationship between the three companies 
who are now competing with one another.’ A proposal was later made for 
amalgamating the three companies, but the shareholders of the Merchants 
' Company and the Colonial Bleaching and Printing Company apparently sought 
too high a price for their shares from the viewpoint of the directors of the 
Dominion Cotton Mills. Finally, in 1905, a syndicate organized the Dominion 
Textile Company to take over the properties of the following companies:— 

Dominion Cotton Mills Co. Ltd. 

Merchants Cotton Company Ltd. 

Colonial Printing and Bleaching Co. Ltd. 
Montmorency Cotton Mills Company Ltd. 


The new company thus controlled about 8,300 looms and 370,000 spindles, 
or practically half the equipment in the industry. The syndicate had attempted 
to include the Montreal Cotton Company in the merger but the shareholders 
accepted the advice of their president not to sell out to the syndicate. 
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In the first decade of the present century a few new cotton mills were estab- 
lished. The Imperial Cotton Company had erected a plant in Hamilton in 1900 
chiefly for the manufacture of specialty goods for industrial purposes and in 
1906 the Mount Royal Spinning Co. Ltd. was organized to build a mill in Mont- 
real. Mr. C. R. Whitehead, who had previously been connected with the Dom- 
inion Cotton Mills Company, was the principal promoter of the Wabasso 
Cotton Company which commenced the construction of mills in Three Rivers, 
Quebec, in 1907. This plant was intended to produce fine cotton goods whicn 
were then being imported. Two years later Mr. Whitehead was again active 
in developing a spinning company, the Shawinigan Cotton Company, at Shaw- 
inigan Falls, Quebec. In 1910, the Canadian Coloured Cotton Mills Ltd. 
changed its name to the Canadian Cottons Limited and took over the Gibson 
Cotton Mill in Marysville, N.B. and the Mount Royal Spinning Company. 
The plant of the latter was immediately leased to the Dominion Textile 
Company and eventually purchased by that concern. : 

Between 1900 and 1910 the net value of cotton manufacturing increased 
from $6,200,000 to $10,605,000, but the number of employees advanced only ; 
from: 11; 800. to 12,900. Production had become more concentrated in the - 
province of Quebec as the Dominion Cotton Mills and later the Dominion’: 
Textile Company abandoned outlying plants. In 1910 the Quebec cotton 
mills accounted for 63 per cent of the workers and 66 per cent of the net 
value of production, while plants in Ontario had 18 per cent of the workers 
and of the net value of production. The proportions for the Maritime 
Provinces were 19 per cent and 15-7 per cent for workers and production 
respectively. 


A new Canadian Customs Tariff was adopted on April 12, 1907, contain-. / 


ing three columns of duties, British Preferential, Intermediate and General. 
This tariff, with amendments, is still in operation. 

The tariff revision of 1907 reduced the British Preferential rates on some 
cotton items but increased them on others. The duty on grey goods became | 
15 per cent instead of 16% per cent, but on bleached goods the rate was | 
advanced to 174 per cent from 16% per cent and on coloured goods to 25 per | 
cent from 234 per cent. The new Intermediate Tariff gave rates of 224 per cent 
on grey and bleached goods and 30 per cent on coloured fabrics. The General , 
Tariff rate on the latter item was reduced to 324 per cent from the level of 
35 per cent previously prevailing. 

No further changes were made in the tariff rates on the major cotton 
items until the post-war period except for special war duties. The changes 
in 1907 occurred at a time of business depression and the cotton companies 
were inclined to blame the tariff for some of their difficulties. The following 
comment appears in the minute book of the Dominion Textile Co. recording 
the annual meeting of shareholders on May 27, 1908:— | 

“The Company has enjoyed several prosperous y2ars since its organization without 
feeling the effect of foreign competition, owing to the good times prevailing abroad which 
kept all the mills busy supplying their own requirements. At the present time, however, 
owing to the business depression which set in last fall, and the very low tariff on cotton 
importations from Great Britain, which is only 15 per cent on greys and 173 per cent on 
‘bleached goods compared with duties ranging from 40 to 50 per cent in the United States, 


\we are beginning to feel the effect of this competition and it has necessitated our being 
compelled to operate the mills on short time and also to reduce wages.’ 


The temporary lull in the cotton business was soon passed and the Canadian 
companies greatly increased their production. Again, importsofraw-cotton 
tend to show the movement. Imports rose from some 50 million pounds in | 
1900-01 to more than 77 million pounds in the fiscal year ending March, 1913. 
It should be mentioned, however, that the demands for industrial cotton goods 
and for the knitting trades were increasing in this period. The general expansion 
in Canadian industry and agriculture during the first part of the present century 


=> 
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‘provided growing markets for cotton goods. In spite of growing domestic 


production, imports of grey and bleached fabrics, which had declined from 
6,500,000 yards in 1880 to 1,200,000 yards in 1890, now began to increase, 
mainly from the United Kingdom. In 1900 the imports of grey cotton goods 
were 3,100,000 yards and bleached goods 6,145,000 yards. In 1913, the imports 
of grey goods were 16,472,000 yards and bleached goods almost 34,000,000 yards, 
and, in addition, 4,000,000 yards of heavy cotton such as ducks, were imported. 
Imports of dyed or coloured goods, which amounted to more than 33,000,000 
yards in 1879, had declined to 25,000,000 yards by 1890 but, by 1913, had 
increased to 71,000,000 yards. 

The number of employees in the Canadian. cotton yarn and cloth mills 
increased during this period from 12,863 in 1910 to 14,335 in 1915. Most of 
the expansion, however, occurred in the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario as 
the number of workers in the Maritime Provinces was practically the same in 
both years. Only two new mills were started during this period; one, the 
Empire Cottons at Welland, and the other the Canadian Connecticut Company 
at Sherbrooke, Quebec, for the manufacture of tire fabrics. 

The period of the war brought great prosperity to the Canadian cotton 
mills as they were called upon not only to supply the Canadian market but also 
to undertake war contracts for the United States. Between 1915 and 1920, the 
number of employees increased about 23 per cent, and the consumption of raw 
cotton rose to 96,471,550 pounds for the fiscal year ending 1920 compared with 
77,000,000 pounds in 1913. Although considerable difficulty was experienced in 
securing new equipment during the war years, some expansion occurred in the 
machine capacity in the Canadian industry. The increased demand during this 
period, however, was largely met by the operation of mills on what practically 
amounted to a 24-hour basis. 

The principal developments since the war have been the development of 
specialty plants of various kinds. The rapid increase in the manufacture of 
rubber tires led to the establishment of additional tire fabric plants. As has 
already been mentioned, a plant had been built in Sherbrooke shortly before 
the war. Branches of United States firms were established in Drummondville 
in 1921 and St. Hyacinthe in 1926. The latter was purchased by the Goodyear 
Rubber Company while the Dominion Textile Company purchased the Sher- 
brooke and Drummondville plants in 1929. As some of the tire companies 
commenced to produce tire fabrics in their own fabric plants, the Dominion 
Textile Co. abandoned the manufacture of tire fabrics at Sherbrooke in 1931. 

The Halifax mill of the Dominion Textile Company was destroyed by fire 
in 1917 and not re-built, but the Company built a new mill in Verdun in 1920. 
This proved one of the shortest-lived of the cotton mills, being abandoned as 
a manufacturing plant in 1985 when the equipment was transferred to Sher- 
brooke. The Kingston mill had been closed in 1929 and the Ste. Anne plant in 
1934. The apparent policy of this company in recent years has been to build 


_up the mills at Montmorency Falls, Magog and Sherbrooke. 


The 35 cotton yarn and cloth plants reported in the Census of Industry, 
1935, may be classified as follows:— ~— | 


Spinning "Mills qs. o's Ath Ae. Oe ere ere eerie te nn 6 
Warnijand. Cloths Mills, |. sein. ayia tanita oe OE Ae eee AR) es ee oe 22 
Tire | Pabrigs Milles. 7: bs vs ots oie wie olalepsralpiere bb oleldietere eines eee biets idk eee 2 
Bledeling Miss. hi We tsi soos aw Sleetateioe tine sie alan arel@ieteieteichis 5) 5 eae annie nna he 
Sect bi WLI 8 vitae «ia: re’ oi leiw.ts 'sigeckubedene bearnible eG a Aieeislo ticle ova 6 ere Leann eum nnnaem 4 
35 


The development of the cotton industry in Canada has proceeded along 
different lines to those followed in either the United Kingdom or the United 
States. In the United Kingdom the spinning, weaving and finishing divisions 
have been developed separately and firms tend to specialize on manufacturing 
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yarns, weaving grey goods or finishing cloths. In the United States spinning 
and weaving have been integrated to a larger extent than in Great Britain, but 
the fishing of the cloths is largely in the hands of converters. In Canada, 
almost from the beginning, the larger companies have tended to engage in all 
processes of manufacture although separate units have been established for the 
various processes. 

The following table indicates the growth of the industry from the earliest 
stages to the present day. The shift from mule to ring spindles and from non- 
automatic to automatic looms, which represent higher productive capacity per 
unit than the older types, should be noted. 


1. DEVELOPMENT OF COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY—1860-1935 


Number of spindles in place Number of looms in place 
Year Imports | Number | Number 
of raw of of Non 
cotton* mills hands Mule Ring Total Auto- Auto- Total 
; matic matic 
(000) 
Lb. 
UST aT ARIE CRE IR pal Kay. na 1 RO ih eee okcck Ieee Rae 1 UA i4 AC lk Psat. eal ak aaa BILE UD 46 
1SOS Noes eee ee Lees cae ne SMe | Miers Al Sea ate PRA Sh eS ie AO! OOO FRE ea Nerdy ROA AS CTO Dela 
AST Miee cae yam eee ib 1,974 8 7ST Ree etal (lege: ora cre tare QE ODO te oe siesta a align ova eee REE nee hie oe 
STO eee eee eee: 11,479 7 Q2G ON ot Senet el eres Weeleterz cate ASE: OOO Fea i 2S Oa 2,940 
1883.c0e 2 eed ee: 23,328 20 SOOO ere wine Meds d teyare ites 472 OOO geen stele sxe net eras 9,950 
ASSO Ne awuctases aa. 34,550 22 BDO eee tectonic aie esate 520) OO0R eck ee ht nee oe 11,300 
TIDO RE SILO 8 51,989 20 TE S8S: MACK EN ee pee aD GAS: OOO! | ERs. | Ot Be 15,431 
1910 (Gp ae at ct 74,673 26 TO SOS aide tc NS oe ei Ne S32 O00 gy ai vcke tasers be Anette nite 19,207 
1915 (0) Sa 85,000 20 14,335 | 366,377 625,110 991,487 10, 240 9,328 19,970 
TODOS Serre 2s re 97,552 31 17,624 | 325,495 720,994 | 1,046,489 7,980 13,508 21,488 
WO2b sits eee cea 114, 720 37 AD QSO) [Mean oye Ns [ens teen tee teed Sie tataeere a rate, MES Mer cra coe lhc Pane oe tell ale ee 
1930(c) 107,034 33 16,492 | 180,086 | 1,049,489 | 1,229,575 5,044 20, 043 25,087 
NOS5 (dio. ace asses 137,291 35 17,554 45,354 | 1,049,576 | 1,094,930 930 21,755 22, 685 


* Average of adjoining fiscal years. 


(a) Equipment figures for 1907. 
(b) Equipment figures for 1914. 
(c) Equipment figures for 1929. 
(d) Equipment figures for 1937. 


The post-war period has seen some important changes in the cotton trade 
in Canada, both in regard to the competitive position. of the manufacturing 
companies ‘and in the demand for fabrics. The specialization of the various 
companies, already referred to, remained substantially the same until the close 
of the war. The Canadian Cottons Ltd., as to-day, remained the principal 
manufacturer of stock-dyed and yarn- -dyed fabrics, and the Montreal Cottons 
Ltd. continued as the chief producer of piece-dyed fabrics, except that the 
Wabasso Cotton Company Ltd. produced goods made with fine yarns. The 
Dominion Textile Company was the leading manufacturer of unbleached, 
bleached and printed goods. The disappearance of substantial demand for 
some of the older staple fabrics, such as gingham among the yarn-dyed fabrics, 
and bleached cambrics and longcloths formerly used in ladies’ white underwear 
and petticoats, has caused the Canadian mills to develop new lines of production 
_ for which the same degree of specialization as existed formerly has not been 
maintained and, in addition, independent converting plants now purchase grey 
cloths and produce finished goods in competition with the integrated companies. 
It is said that at one time the basic grey cloths used for printing purposes could 
be counted on one’s fingers, but these few lines sufficed for the limited range of 
drills, ducks, dress goods and shirtings then being produced in a small range of 
patterns and colours. At the present time one leading manufacturer produces 
over seventy-five different grey cloths for the print works and many more 
varieties are stocked or made as the demand arises. 
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The introduction of rayon fabrics has provided growing competition for 
goods made from the natural fibres, but in this case the new field of manu- 
facturing has been entered by both silk and cotton weaving companies, as well 
as by one of the producers of rayon yarn in Canada. 


Tuer Woo.uLEN INDUSTRY 


The manufacture of woollen goods in Canada has considerable antiquity 
as the production of ‘‘home-spun” cloth and flannels had been carried on 
from the early days of settlement. Woollen manufacturing remained a domestic 
handicraft industry until well into the nineteenth century. The spinning and 
weaving in the farm houses was aided by the introduction of small custom 
carding plants generally operated in connection with a grist mill or saw-mill 
and often utilizing water power. 

The introduction of the factory system of manufacturing took place in 
the 40’s and 50’s of the last century. Looms utilizing water power had been 
introduced about the time of the Rebellion of 1837... James Rosamond started 
a, woollen mill in Carleton Place in 1845, which he moved to Almonte in 1857, 
where the business is still being carried on. In 1866, Mr. Andrew Paton, who 
had started a woollen mill im Galt twelve years previously, started a factory 
at Sherbrooke, Quebec, which later became one of the largest woollen mills in | 
Canada. 

The abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty in 1866, which resulted in the 
imposition of duties by the United States on Canadian wool, gave considerable 
stimulus to the industry. The following comment appears in the Annual Report 
of the Chief Agent for Immigration, 1866:— 


ti . Another and most important element of our prosperity is the extensive erection 
of woollen factories. There is little doubt that the impulse to these is mainly owing to 
the high protective duty imposed by the American Legislature on Canadian wool in its raw 
state. The home market for this article is large, and will remain so for many years, and 
cannot fail to furnish a large increase of employment, both on the farm and in the factory, 
thus producing labour for the operative and the agricultural workman.” 


The Census of 1871 recorded 270 establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of wool cloth. These employed 4,443 workers and paid $917,827 in 
wages during the year. The net value of production was $2,290,000, of which 
$1,883,000 were reported by the 233 mills in Ontario. The production of home- 
spun cloth was still an important item although the factory product was begin- 
ning to supplant the domestic article. In 1851 the production of hand looms 
was recorded as 6,516,000 yards, while in 1871 the total was placed at 7,642,000 
yards, not including the Prairies or Prince Edward Island. By 1891 the total 
for all provinces was only 4,321,000 yards, of which more than half was pro- 
duced in Quebec. Bo. 

With the inauguration of the National Policy, in 1879, came the develop- 
ment of larger mills and the gradual disappearance of the custom carding and 
fulling mills and the custom weaving and small one-set mills. The tariff on 
_ woollen goods prior to 1879 had been the general rate of 174 per cent which 
| was changed on the adoption of the National Policy to 20 per cent and 74 cents 
| per pound, which meant a doubling in the rate of duty. Between 1870 and 
' 1890 the number of. mills increased from 270 to 377 and the number of wage- 
earners from 4,443 to 6,956, while the net value of production was $4,000,000 
compared with $2,290,000 in 1870. | ire, 
The progress of industry under the National Policy was examined by inves- 
tigators appointed by the Government and the results of the inquiry were 
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presented in a report to Parliament in 1885. The report stated that of 54 
woollen mills from which information was obtained, 19 had been started after 
1879, and these were employing 1,138 persons. The 35 mills which had been 
‘operating prior to the introduction of the National Policy had also increased 
employment. In the Jubilee Edition (June 1933) of the Canadian Textile Journal 
‘the nature of woollen manufacturing at this time is described in the following 
R manner by Mr. George A. Matheson:— 
“At that time very little foreign wool was handled and their business was practically 
| confined to all domestic wool. Much more wool was grown in Ontario at that time, almost 
-every farmer having a few sheep, the wool being used for clothing for the family and 
_ supplying the household with blankets, etc. The small woollen mills scattered all over 
_the country handled the wool grown from the farmer mostly in trade for goods made in 
| the mill, such as blankets, stocking yarn, grey flannel, coarse tweeds, ete. Many of these 
; mills did an extensive trade in custom roll éarding for home spinning.” a 


In 1885, a new tariff item covering woollen fabrics, n.o.p., was introduced. 
This, apparently, covered light-weight fabrics such as” dress goods. “The duty on 
this class of fabrics was set at 224 per cent, but in 1887 provision was made for 
a further classification on the basis of value with the duty ranging from 224 
per cent on fabrics costing 10 cents per yard or less to 274 per cent on fabrics 
costing 14 cents per yard or more. These prices show that the goods were 
of extremely light weight. In 1890, the rate of duty on the general item cover- 
ing blankets, flannels, etc., was changed to 20 per cent and 10 cents per pound 
or an addition of 24 cents per pound in the specific duty. In 1894, the rate 

was again changed to 25 per cent plus 5 cents per pound and the duty on 
light weight fabrics imported to be finished im Canada at 224 per cent, while 
on other fabrics the rate was set at 30 per cent. 

} The decade prior to the introduction of the British Preference is now looked 

~~ upon as the heyday of woollen manufacturing in Canada. In 1897 the General 
Tariff was set at 35 per cent on all fabrics except the light weight grey goods 
on which the duty was advanced from 224 to 25 per cent. The effective duty 
with the one-eighth British Preference was 303 per cent on the general items. 
This became 264 per cent in 1898 and 234 per cent in 1900. The aggregate 
production of Canadian mills has been placed at almost 14 million yards. for 
1899 and ten years later this had diminished to 7,616,000 yards according to 
the Canada Year Book, 1922-238. It is difficult to believe that the tariff reduc- 

tion was solely responsible for the decline in woollen manufacturing in Canada 
from 1900 onwards, especially when the increase in the Preferential rate of duty 
to 30 per cent in 1904 did not serve to check the decline in the industry. The 
changing nature of the wool trade and the increasing specialization in Great 
Britain, with the consequent production of finer fabrics, undoubtedly affected 


the position of the Canadian industry. From now on Canadian mills were. 
forced to import a considerable proportion of their raw materials in order to 


_f secure the advantages of the finer wools. The growing urbanization of the 
Dominion, with the development of large scale merchandising firms and the rise 
of the clothing trades, undoubtedly contributed to the supplanting of Canadian 
woollen and worsted goods by imported fabrics. Local manufacturers serving 

\ rural communities with staple lines of fabrics found themselves handicapped in 

| the face of the growing demand for a wide variety of patterns and styles of 
cloth. The British manufacturers, serving a large market, could more efficiently 

i meet the demands for variety than could the small Canadian mills. At all 
‘events, by 1910, there were only 87 wool cloth manufacturing establishments 
reported in the census with 4,263 employees as against 377 mills with 6,956 

mployees in 1890. The decline in Canadian manufacturing led to various 
‘attempts to stabilize the industry. In 1900 the Canada Woollen Mills Co. was 
organized to take over five woollen plants. But this merger failed in 1904 and 


ee, 
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four of the five mills ceased operations. The following table gives the sig- 
nificant figures for the Canadian wool cloth mills in the pre-war period: — 


Number Net value 
Year of Capital Wage earners Wages of | 
mills production 
$ $ > 

PATO URI ham eh Gee So 270 2,776,814 4,443 917,827 2,290,481 
POOOme ES ache, Oe CS DROPS eae N02 Akt BF 377 9,357, 758 6,956 1, 884, 483 4,050, 104 
DOO as Bee Been SS isi'ccn, Sirota Saeitvge ene 154 10, 486, 198 6,170 1, 724, 333 3,560, 239 
ee LOLOL oy aft ye ued. elas ee 87 7,567, 761 4,263 1,374, 898 2,584,760 
1 NS op Raabe Bo SAMAR MS 52 8,479, 492 3,534 1,393,914 3,430, 220 


Nore.—In 1910 the Census classification was changed to firms employing more than 5 persons. The 
comparable figure for number of mills in 1890 is 218, but no significant changes are made in the other sta- 
tistics by reason of the exclusion of small establishments. 


The period of the war brought renewed prosperity to the Canadian wool 
cloth industry as mills were called upon to supply not only the demand of the 
civilian population, but also part of the military requirements. The number of » 
mills increased from 52 in 1915 to 66 in 1920, and the number of workers from 
3,534 to 5,235 in the same period. The war-time expansion was not maintained 
after the return to normal trade conditions. Mills in the United Kingdom, 
which had been largely engaged on war orders and the delayed demand in the 
immediate post-war boom, again turned their attention to their former export 
markets. In 1922 the duty on woollen and worsted fabrics was reduced from 
30 per cent to 274 per cent under the British Preference and in the following 
year the discount of 10 per cent on direct shipments under the British Preferen- 

. tial Tariff became operative. 


Imports of wool fabrics, although advancing over the low levels of the war 
years, were considerably below the volume entering in the pre-war period. 
Exports of woollen and worsted tissues from the United Kingdom to Canada 
averaged 35,450,000 square yards in the five years preceding the war, whereas 
in the period from 1922 to 1926 the average was only 27,546,000 square yards, 
a decline of 22 per cent. The use of wool in women’s clothing had probably 
declined in comparison with pre-war years due to the increased use of silk and 
other lighter materials, and the changes in styles of clothing. While the growing 
demand for industrial fabrics served partially to offset curtailment in other 
directions, the number of Canadian woollen and worsted mills declined from 
66 to 1920 to 57 in 1925 and 46 in 1930. 


The number of workers also decreased so that by 1930 there were 3,560 
cempared with 5,235 in 1920. In spite of the general decline in the industry 
during the decade, some mills operated successfully and the prospects seemed 
sufficiently bright in 1928 to lead to the merging of the Canadian Woollens 
Limited with the R. Forbes Company Limited, of Hespeler, Ontario, to form 
the Dominion Woollens and Worsteds Ltd. The Canadian Woollens Ltd., had 
been formed in 1919 to take over the Auburn Woollen Mills and the Bonner 


Worth Company (worsted spinners), Peterborough, and the Standard Woollen 
Mills, Toronto. 


The increased protection granted the woollen industry in September, 1930, 

_ led to a revival in wool cloth manufacturing. Mills were re-opened and existing 

“ plants enlarged with a considerable expansion in employment and production. 

The me table indicates these changes in the industry in the post-war 
period :— . p 
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Number Net value 
Year of Wage earners Wages of 
mills production 
$ $ 
Baath Ph ble as nce ald bauer peoreloie(b aiere tee 66 5,235 4,604, 488 13, 298,152 
LOTS yeas ei ath 16. ed alle Seu ao lle Oe aera Hy) 4,168 3, 227, 369 6,084,115 
ESS, CUT Oe RD A Me Ct, PE 46 3, 560 2,681,823 5, 748, 742 
TST TES ces: kel anebe les, user eardnah « abs ortinhs sbrohe ae 65 5,818 4,126,079 9,000, 969 
De ac a’ ot TL Hehe ies Tina ss hie’ ahe koe wae aeteue eg 60 5, 947 4,3 


72, 159 9,943, 521 


Hosiery AND Kwnir Goops 


In contrast to the fluctuating fortunes of the wool cloth industry, the hosiery 
and knit goods branch has shown continued expansion during the present century. 
Power knitting machines were first installed in a factory at Ancaster, Ontario, 
in 1858, although a mill with hand machines had been started in Belleville in 
the preceding year. The first important development came with the manufacture 
of knitted woollen goods such as underwear and stockings. The Penman firm 
which is now the largest manufacturer of knit goods in Canada, began operations 
as a partnership in Paris, Ontario, in 1868, and a number of other knitting 
concerns, which are still in existence, had their start in the period from 1860 
to 1890. Circular knitting frames were first used in a mill in Toronto in 1865 
by Joseph Simpson, the founder of the firm of Joseph Simpson Sons, Ltd. Full 
fashioned underwear was first made in Galt about the same time by R. Turnbull, 
who established the business now carried on by C. Turnbull & Co. 

The early census records are of somewhat doubtful value for the knitting 
trades owing to the large number of extremely small plants which came into 
operation from time to time, and the variation in the methods of recording 
establishments. { According to the Census of 1890 there were 15 hosiery mills 
and 31 knitting plants employing more than 5 persons. These 46 factories had 
1,699 workers and produced goods to the value of $1,703,785. By 1900 the 
number of factories had increased to 52 and the number of workers to 3,468. 
The manufacturing remained largely an Ontario industry as 39 plants were 
located in that province with a gross production of $3,272,589 cut of a total 
of $3,852,069 in 1900.” 

It was stated in the parliamentary report of 1885, already referred to, that 
the protective tariff had had a stimulating effect on the industry. The tariff 
on knit goods and hosiery adopted in 1879 was based on the component material. 
| The duties on cotton knitted goods were established at 30 per cent, and on wool 
; knit goods including hosiery at 20 per cent and 74 cents per pound or the same 

rate as on other wool manufactures. In 1883 the duties on wool knit goods were 
' advanced to 25 per cent and 10 cents per pound but no change was made on 
- cotton knitted goods until 1887, when the rate was advanced to 35 per cent. 
In the report on the National Policy already mentioned, it is reported that 
_ the government investigators secured information in 1884 from 20 knitting 
mills, 10 of which had commenced operations since 1879. The number of 
.- employees in these plants had increased from 611 in 1878 to 1,743 in 1884, and 
the gross value of production from $579,500 to $1,753,500. The report contains 
the following comment on the Canadian market at that time. 
__. “Before the change in the fiscal policy these goods were largely imported from Great 
Britain, but advantage was soon taken of the opportunity given to make these articles in 
_ Canada, and a wonderful increase in the output here was the immediate result. The 
| importations were soon stopped, and it took but a short time to ascertain that the production 


\ had gone beyond the consuming power of the people. The usual result followed, prices were 
cut down to below a paying figure, and the output was curtailed to a considerable extent. 
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Had it not been for the market, which, fortunately at that time, was opened in the North West, 
the result must have been a much more serious one for those engaged in this branch of 
manufacture. But largely owing to this cause the crisis which seemed imminent was averted 
and, considering the difficulties in which the trade found itself, the number who failed to 
weather the storm was exceedingly small. Although not yet in a thoroughly healthy con- 
dition, the prospects are beginning to brighten, some few lines not hitherto made in Canaaa 
are being started, and with careful management at this juncture a better state of affairs will 
undoubedly soon be reached.” 

In 1894 there was a general revision of the rates on knitted goods and hosiery. 
A separate item was established for wool hosiery with duties of 35 per cent and 
10 cents per dozen pairs while other wool knit goods became dutiable at 35 per 
cent and cotton knit goods at 324 per cent. This was a reduction in the rate 
on cotton goods, and probably on woollen lines, but the changes in the kinds 
of rates make comparisons difficult. In 1897 a general rate of 35 per cent was 
established for knitted goods, including cotton and wool hosiery and knit goods. 
The British Preferential rate became 303 per cent in 1897, 264 per cent in 1898 
/ and 234 per cent in 1900 as the margin of preference was increased. The general 
' revision of the tariff in 1907 again divided hosiery and knitted goods. The 
rates were then set as below:— 


1907 tariff Previous rates 
B.L. Int. Gen. BPs Gen., 
% % % % % 
2 ETS INR EARN SOE es R00 ta GOR wa 25 324 35 
234 35 
Snes: rma. 0 WIR, Oa aah. 224 30 35 


Between 1900 and 1910 the knitting trades showed considerable expansion. 
A number of the wool cloth mills which had been closed were re-opened as knitting 
plants. New knitting firms were established and the older firms enlarged their 
plants. This was the period of the reorganization of the Penman firm which by 
1902 was operating plants in Paris, Thorold, Port Dover, and Coaticook. The 
Monarch Knitting Company, some of the predecessors of the York Knitting Millis 
and the Chipman-Holton Knitting Company were among the larger firms which 
were started in the first decade of the century. 
| The number of employees increased about 4,000 between 1900 and 1910, 
_ and the gross value of production advanced almost 250 per cent. The next few 
_ years constituted a period of adjustment after this rapid growth but With the 
onset of the war the industry entered a further period of rapid development. 
Silk hosiery was coming into popular demand and plants were established by 
United States as well as Canadian interests to serve the growing market. The 
greatest stimulus came, however, from the war demands for knitted goods. Em- 
ployment, which showed a slight decline in 1915 from the 1910 level, advanced 
to 11,479 in 1917 compared with slightly less than 8,000 in 1910. The census. 
of 1920 recorded 128 hosiery and knitting plants as against 68 a decade earlier. 
The number of workers had increased to over 13,000 and the gross value of 
production was $56,736,545 compared with $13,393,854 in 1910 but, of course, 
a considerable part of this increase was due to the advance in prices. Quebec 
had now become an important manufacturing province for knit goods, accounting 
for 16 per cent of the number of workers while Ontario had 76-6 per cent. 

While there was some recession during the early twenties the trend was soon 
reversed. The demand for the products of the industry grew as outer knitted 
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garments became increasingly popular and silk hosiery became an accepted 
article of ladies’ apparel. The number of mills recorded in the Census of Industry 
was 158 in 1930 and 163 in 1935. Between 1925 and 1930 the number of workers 
increased 27-7 per cent and the net value of production 35:1 per cent. Quebec 
assumed greater importance as a manufacturer of knitted goods with almost 
one-quarter of the employees in 1930 and more than 30 per cent in 1935. The 
proportions for Ontario, on the other hand, declined from 74-5 per cent of the 
workers in 1925 to 62-5 per cent in 19385 although there was an increase in the 
actual number of employees. 


SILK AND RAYon INDUSTRY 


Silk manufacturing in Canada until the post-war period was restricted almost 
entirely to the production of sewing threads, silk twists, ribbons, braids, etc. The 
first spinning mill was established in Montreal in 1876 by Belding, Paul and 
Company as a branch of Belding Bros. and Co. of New York. In 1885 the Cana- 
dian branch absorbed the plant of the Corriveau Silk Mills in St. Johns, Quebec, 
which had first engaged in manufacturing in Montreal in 1883 but had failed in 
1884. Another United States branch, the Corticelli Silk Company, was established 
in St. Johns in 1885 by the Nonotuck Silk Co. for the manufacture of sewing silks. 
These three plants constituted the silk industry of Canada until almost the 
outbreak of the World War. In 1911 the firm of Belding-Corticelli Ltd. was 
organized to take over the plants of Belding, Paul & Co. Ltd., Corticelli & Co. 
Ltd., Cascade Narrow Fabric Co. Ltd. and Oriental Silk Co. Ltd. 

The manufacture of broad silk fabrics was commenced in Canada in 1922 
by the Premier Silk Mills Ltd. of Cowansville, Que., which later became the Bruck 
Suk Mills Ltd. Other plants soon came into operation, the larger being Grouts 
Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., which commenced manufacturing as a branch of an 
English firm in 1924 and Louis Roessel & Co. Ltd. established at Drummondville, 


Quebec, a few months afterwards. The position of these early mills was described 


in the following words by Mr. P. R. Watson, General Manager of Grouts Ltd. 
in his evidence: — 
“Because we had limited production amongst these original mills we were all able to 


_-eat off that top of the market and made a very good profit. Now the success of these mills 
brought in other mills . . 


It may be noted that Ba manufacture of broad silks in Canada was not 
commenced as the result of. any tariff changes. The duties on silk goods appear 
to have been set largely for revenue purposes. The general tariff rate of 174 
per cent became 25 per cent on silk thread and twists and 30 per cent on fabrics 
and ribbons in 1879. The rate under the general tariff on broad silk remained at 
30 per cent until 1928 when it was advanced to 35 per cent. The British Prefer- 
ence reduced the duty on broad silks to 20 per cent in 1900, and, under the 1907 
tariff, the rate was set at 174 per cent which remained unchanged until 1930, 
except for the 10 per cent discount for direct shipments after 1923. The Inter- 
mediate Tariff, which was the most important for silk imports as it applied 
for instance to France and Japan, was established at 274 per cent on broad silks 
in 1907 and remained at this rate until 1928 when a duty of 324 per cent was 
established, less 10 per cent under the French Treaty for fabrics over 26 inches 
in width, or 294 per cent. 

As Mr. Watson has stated, the prosperity of the original mills attracted 
new undertakings. The census reports show figures for all silk and rayon firms 
together so it is somewhat difficult to trace the movements in the several branches 
of the industry from this source. \The industrial census of 1920 shows 5 silk 
manufacturers, 4 in Quebec and one in Ontario, with 1,107 workers. These 
figures would include the original silk thread and ribbon manufacturers and the 
newer throwsters and broad silk manufacturers as well as the recently estab- 
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lished rayon plant of Courtaulds Ltd. The production of broad silk in 1926 
\ was over one million yards compared with less than half a million in the 
preceding year. | 
Silk weaving developed rapidly from 1928 onwards as new plants were 
\ built and existing plants enlarged. The growth was not halted by the onset 
of the depression, as the imposition of higher duties on imports in 1930 and 
' 1931 gave the Canadian market almost entirely to domestic manufacturers. 
The mills which so far had been manufacturing only silk fabrics found a 
growing public demand for the newer rayon fabrics and from 1927 on increasing 
quantities of the synthetic product were turned off the looms. In fact, by 1932 
the yardage of rayon fabrics exceeded that of broad silk and in the following 
year the proportion was three to one, the production of rayon fabrics having 
advanced so rapidly. 

The growth of silk and rayon weaving is reflected in the figures for looms 
‘compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: — 


NUMBER OF LOOMS IN SILK AND ARTIFICIAL SILK INDUSTRY 


Year Total Over 40” 40” or less Other 
Dera cell 2 Lu ONL Ream OS AMEN Joe, (oD ie ieee a eae 765 602 137 26 
WOR eee fe. Sic gl RRR bo SE 28s os iad ee me 990 767 128 95 
Oa Ley 6k PREECE Weta gt landvs ath ae Bamana eee HeD05 1,392 18 95 
LOSOT ye: BRL USA SS Adak, ee eee 2,100 1,967 95 38 
POR TT etek. CRE ic. SMa tPM a eae oath Zee cc retains seta aaemetione 2,362 2,082 217 63 
OS Oe NER Ot) > ROS 2, tego CO Ag ge 2,518 2,290 142 86 
i OES RI ea eave SA Ze ee! ie oe Be 8 Bh 3,081 2,012 428 81 
RCS Wee ec ae yea A oes ys Se A ts 3,534 2,868 575 91 
DOS OME kre Ae wet de mre at ae ee ae 4,002 3,384 476 142 
OSG aerte tS MANE ET LR oo VNC atari ae a 4,141 3,427 559 155 


The production of artificial silk or rayon represents the triumph of 
synthetic chemistry combined with modern engineering skill in producing a 
synthetic material which has begun to rival the natural fibres. The phenomenal 
erowth of rayon production in the post-war period is the culmination of research 
and experiments running back to the seventeenth century. Commercial produc- 
tion, however, can scarcely be said to have commenced until the beginning of 
the 20th century when the viscose process was successfully developed. The 
Courtauld Company commenced operations in England, in 1904, and about the 
same time plants were started in Germany, France, Austria, Belgium and 
Switzerland. Many efforts were made to establish the industry in the United 
States, but none were successful until the Courtauld Company took up all the 
patent rights to the viscose process and organized the American Viscose 
Company in 1910. By the outbreak of the Great War the world production 
of artificial silk yarns was about 22 million pounds annually, of which about 
one-half was made in Great Britain.’ The activities of the industry were then 
largely diverted to war purposes and commercial development lagged. In the 
post-war period the industry commenced the phenomenal’ expansion which 
resulted in production rising from 33 million pounds in 1920 to 435 millions in 
1929 and 1,000 millions in 1936. In 1920 the United States was the leading 
producer with 31 per cent of the world’s total, followed by Great Britain, 18 
per cent; Germany, 16 per cent; France, 10 per cent. By 1929, the United 
States’ share was 28 per cent; Great Britain, 12 per cent; Germany, 13 per 
cent; France, 10 per cent and Italy, 17 per cent. Japan replaced Italy as the 
largest non-American producer in 1932 and at the present time is producing on 
as large a scale as the United States. 3 
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"This brief comment on the development of rayon production appears 
necessary for an understanding of the growth of the industry in Canada. As 
the successful operation of the yarn producing plants depends on chemical 
knowledge and engineering skill, the European manufacturer with his control 
of patents, his knowledge of the technique of production and experience in 
commercial manufacture, proved to be the only one capable of commencing 
successful manufacture on the American continent. /The Courtauld Company, 
as has already been mentioned, established its subsidiary in the United States 
in 1910, but was content to export to Canada until 1924, when their plant was 
built in Cornwall); The only other artificial silk plant in Canada was not 
established until 1927, when the Celanese interests of Great Britain and the 
United States combined to organize the Canadian Celanese Company for the 
production of yarn by the cellulose acetate process. 


Prior to_1923,. artificial silk yarns had entered free of duty when imported © 
by manufacturers. Other artificial silk products were dutiable under the cotton 
schedule. The yarn was made dutiable in 1923 with rates of 124 per cent’ 
under the British Preferential tariff, 173 per cent under the Tntérmediate and 
20 per cent under the General tariffs for single strand yarns, while ply yarns 
had rates of 174 per cent, 224 per cent and 25 per cent. At the same time duties 
of 174 per cont 324 per cent and 35 per cent were placed on artificial silk 
fabrics and mrenired under the Preferential, Intermediate and General tariffs. 


When Courtauld Company commenced operations in Canada in 1924, the 
bulk of their sales were to the knitting trades but in recent years the weavers 
have become the most important customers providing more than 60 per cent of 
the Company’s sales in 19386. Courtaulds (Canada) Limited have continued as 
the sole producers of viscose yarns in Canada, but in 1927 the Canadian 
Celanese Company commenced the production of acetate yarns at the newly- 
built plant in Drummondville, Quebec. These two firms have several con- 
trasting features. The Courtauld Company manufactures its viscose yarn by a 
chemical process from wood pulp and disposes of its product only in the form 
of yarn. The Celanese Company, on the other hand, uses the cellulose acetate 
process with cotton linters, and further processes its yarns into fabrics and other 
artificial silk products. Neither company has attempted to develop an export 
trade in yarn although weavers are shipping increasing quantities of fabrics to 
the United Kingdom and the other Dominions. 

The trend of Canadian production and importation of artificial silk is shown 
by the figures in the following table: — 


2, APPARENT CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF ARTIFICIAL SILK. YARNS (IN POUNDS) 
1925-1936 


Courtaulds 


Canadian | Canadian Apparent 

Year aneda) Celanese Production Imports Consumption 
NE ees Re de dace eval she ah ‘TL GRss40 18 | FEE Re a 507,528 1,667,493 2,175,021 
Lh Ae SNR: EER Pall ed ae 1,921,622 RE ithe Sesiee 1,921,622 1,324,912 3, 246, 534 
kp 1S Ege Be Sl Si a te a 2,512,829 366 2,513,195 1,568,260 4,081,455 
Lae DEIN 6 Neda > iy Se 3,153,369 203,365 3,356, 734 1,986,742 5,343,476 
DS ad. choca & «Soe 3,280, 994 403,657 3,684,651 2,114,633 5,799, 284 
POUT Se thee be AR LS a Dooyeue 1,091,505 4,627,327 2, 263,993 6,891,320 
HEE Od oli 9" hectare ae lia RN 4,376, 264 1,495,497 5,871, 761 1,772,341 7,644, 102 
LS RS RR ea era 5,197,574 2,127,506 7,325,080 989, 205 8,314, 285 
OS as eae A 4,567,601 2,766,515 7,334,116 1,593,760 8, 927, 876 
phe Skee ee Ok vee Oe ae le ee ea 6,718,213 3,832,719 10, 550, 932 1,084, 791 11,635, 723 
Peete ood: wiSstan cl. : 8,467, 205 4,748,412 135215, 617 1,214,656 14, 430, 273 
LD orem. ek, en ae a ant ai 8,064,670 5, 557, 959 13: "622, 629 1,167,936 14’ 790,565 


a 
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The expansion of the silk and artificial silk industry has thus taken place 
in both the weaving and yarn producing sections. Raw silk, of course, is still 
imported, chiefly from Japan, although indirectly through the United States, to 
be thrown and spun in Canada. The phenomenal growth of all branches of the 
industry is shown by the combined figures from the census returns. 


3. PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF SILK AND ARTIFICIAL SILK INDUSTRY 


Year ae ae oh Capital Wage-Earners Wages Nt ae 

$ $ $ 
BOZO. cab isin:,, COE Maine ee ta o> 5 4,901,679 1,107 705,480 1,937,959 
20 iio Sar yu te pita decal vie aes MM 9,224, 224 1,561 1,089,741 2,122,328 
LOBOS ECO APR Rh teeta ds 25 30,506, 060 4,957 3,915,585 10,175,269 
LG a etches MK pe ahaa often eas 33 35, 063, 023 9,184 6,717,084 17,098,601 
1 RM i INE cre Ne 39 34, 947,643 9,168 6,866, 229 16,198,450 


ORGANIZATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


The nature of the organization of the various branches of the textile 
industry in Canada is largely a reflection in each case of the amount of capital 
necessary to erect and operate a plant and the technical difficulties in manu- 
facturing. The cotton industry, as has been shown, commenced with a number 
of independent manufacturing concerns with individual plants located at widely 
scattered points in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. It was not 
long, however, until a marked movement commenced toward the amalgamation 
of the individual concerns and the concentration of manufacturing in fewer 
centres. While sporadic efforts have been made in the same direction in the 
woollen industry, the attempts so far have not proved successful. The artificial 
silk industry, on the other hand, although of recent growth, is an example of a 
manufacturing industry into which only corporations able to command large 
amounts of capital and to draw upon the engineering skill and experience 
developed elsewhere could hope to enter. The following table indicates the 
average size of the manufacturing plants in the various branches of the textile 
industry :— 

4. SIZE OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, 1935 


Average per Establishment 


FAIS i, Number of 
Division Hetani Gross Value of] Capital Number of 
Production Invested Employees 
$ $ 

Agtieralouky Varn: 0 genes ee) 2 6, 798 , 607 9,860,849 2,169 
Copon sy art and Clot cio HO ven. ae 35 1,696,533 2,021,189 518 
Catnongn Mresul. Mache 5). -bamaeee eh ad re 735,035 560, 981 139 
SH aN PO RRC UT eo NMG 31 466, 068 498,881 186 
Postery ane Whit CrO00S, cs seoetetes e ee 163 284,602 307,048 114 
WE DOL CO AOpE Cowie nti iatrny O/. . 0 BAP CMON. 9 Ald. ai 65 297, 589 301,856 97 
VAAN SERT DN 1054 0: Gia remedies S/N Mara OO A] 34 254,345 256,901 77 
NOH O74 uh NR PES iA Ae EA a RA Paks Ate Di 2 141, 252 282,003 45 


While averages indicate the relative size of operating units in the various 
branches of the industry, they fail to reveal the extent to which production may 
be concentrated in a few large establishments or controlled by large corporations. 


From the census reports it is possible to make an analysis of the size of factories. 


for the more important divisions of the industry :— 
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5. DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKERS 
IN EACH ESTABLISHMENT, 1935 


Cotton yarn Silk Hosiery and 
and cloth (ex. art. silk) knit goods Wool cloth 


Establishments having an a 


average employment of 
No. of Per No. of Per No. of Per No. of Per 


est cent est cent est cent est cent 

Under 50 employees........ Aer) UN A 10 6-2 90 10-1 38 1% 

50 to 99 employees............... 5 1-6 5 6-3 20 6-8 6 6:5 

100 to 199 employees............... 6 4-1 6 15-4 20 15-3 i hy, 26-7 

200 to 500 employees............... 11 20-9 7 34-1 26 41-6 |\ 9 55-6 
500 employees and over............ 13 73-4 3 38-0 7 26:2 |f 

ee css SPCR OLS 2 35 | 100-0 31 100-0 163 | 100-0 65 | 100-0 


The cotton yarn and cloth division is predominantly a large-scale industry 
“as is artificial silk manufacturing. In the other branches of the industry shown 
in the above table small plants are characteristic but these provide only a small 
part of the employment. (“A few medium and large-sized plants dominate most 
branches of the textile industry in spite of the comparatively large number of 
small concerns which are operated. \ 

The relative size of individual plants is only one part of the picture. It is 
also necessary to determine the position occupied by large corporations in the 
several branches of the industry. In the cotton yarn and cloth field the 
Dominion Textile Company Ltd. holds a predominant position. If the specialty 
concerns are excluded, we find that in 1937 the machine equipment in this branch 
was distributed as follows among the different companies:— 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF eae toe EQUIPMENT COTTON YARN ANDCLOTH 
MILLS, 1937 


—— Spindles Looms 
Per cent Per cent 

Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. (including Drummondville Cotton Co. Ltd.)} 47-7\ gy 4 48-3\ 99.8 
BE ACe LE OLTOSTLILG ators tie P aU sete ey tee hy bie A StL Sat. 14-0/ 15-5 
eMC ORLOMS AtEiag 26 UA eR eas Buea s Gh yaad Sale ew olylege alalang Vas 29.0 
Sorewarwaneys ore Wotton MillsiLtds: Pe. he ee f 
Wabasso Cotton Cou Ltd: iyi... se be hy A Mis ct aR SAD TEND Fe DS Aa 9-2 7:8 
ROR 0 AL eg EE Te IGE EU I GE Ae Ve, 42 a DC Og 225 3-9 
Sp Ae ERE OW ERAN PR ht ior iis i ae ere hele Seindecs Coie blatant es 3°8 0-2 
Teton eso. ULC TE OER SEL RE Og ORE Ee 2-4 0-5 
Cosmos Imperial Ltd.......... DORN aE Abs hay Malt hl 2. su ach Sib doc hak 2-4 1-0 
De MM ee Sarita lie ets ole aki apatic auc wagers « 0:5 0-8 


The predominant position of the Dominion Textile Company in this branch 
of the industry is further revealed by the figures prepared by the auditor for the 
Commission on the sales of the various companies. As the Dominion Textile 
Company Ltd. acts as sales agent for the Montreal Cottons Ltd. the combined 
figures are more significant. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL SALES OF COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
COMPANIES, 1935 


Mater Leste UGG, GGL 1s fe hele lee otk iSk Bei vr Sie Ruaebenys Bye 
AO MEG, COG (Ons LIU be cs aioe ode slsisieisis eaoe'e ge aie ofe 5.6 
roneroa le WC OLEOMe ibd ds ioe is oe cera eee wulbhe ate Sele otters 
a VES iio oss) SM Dink Fe ee Ok a OR a ee eR 
osnwell aX orks Catton Mills Co, Ltd... igre cdsnavielodelak. 
BV SLD ASSO, OG OIIL Od mrabt. 24 HL SE RI. BR 1NS cade ale ele’ otelKlar da BO) ale 
STRANGLE OE ARCH anh wath 45 dn Sans hebete seen rah he “oa se nine ce Dipvetevadt.¢ avaebhals 
PTO Ci OE GOTE hs oF LICE to Gs ad hak ah ev acae'bh od esbdlivads sang eebts elon 
PAE MOELLER .c: LICL aah lekanslasecshd tae. oe olepadrel ats chelate Males 
MMP TNMY hE FETTER ES AT 2. s.) soba adh thes crak dees ai Ravceorereeeveickere: coche Ia e 
amish Sem re LITC oy ss deca ev dso: sw ale. ee siaie ale's Be ass ets 
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Cotton Thread Manufacturing 


The census of 1935 showed that there were five cotton thread manufacturers 
~in Canada. Three of these firms, the Bell Thread Co. Ltd., The Canadian Spool 
Cotton Co. Ltd. and Cotton Threads Ltd. were included in the financial survey 
made by the Commission auditors, and may be taken as constituting the larger 
part of the division. The Canadian Spool Cotton Co. Ltd. is a subsidiary of 
J. & P. Coats Ltd., the international thread manufacturing company. In 1935, 
the Canadian Spool Cotton Co. Ltd. had 67-5 per cent of the total sales reported 
by the three firms mentioned above and may thus be said to hold the predominant 
position in this branch of the industry. 


Woollen Industry 


In the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports the woollen industry is divided 
into the cloth and yarn divisions. As some of the yarn plants are operated by 
companies which also engage in cloth manufacturing, the Commission auditor 
grouped the two sections but dealt separately with two firms which specialize in 
the manufacture of paper-makers’ felts. 

It has been shown that while there are a considerable number of small 
plants in the woollen industry the medium and large-sized plants, which are 
relatively few in number, provide the greater part of the employment and handle 
the bulk of the business. Of the 31 woollen companies whose operations are 
summarized in Exhibit 1017 we find that the following eleven companies had 
66-4 per cent of the sales in 19365. 


Per cent 

Dominion: Woollens: and  Worsteds Gtd ic. . Veen ae 2 14-4 
Barrymore Cloth Co. su Subsidiarios bloc. ish dan, beeen 6-2 8-7 
Campbellford Cloth Co POTONVO BAL DObtAIO . aus. doe cay 2°5 
Patons 'W) Baldwins: Litdi. 2 CORO, cle VP a eRe oe Ae ee 7:9 
cimeehe Mig. Co, dutd os sre sah okie tale ag. a ae, eee ae eee ad 

k Knitting Milles utd... deeds oe sees Gees eine ee eee 6-0 
cen Carpet & Worsted Spinning Milla Ltda s: 3.1) HOA ik 5:6 
Rentrew. Woollen’ Mills. Ltd . 2020206 Se GR de wk i lee ee ee 4:8 
Paton: Mie. Ge. Titd eastics's » . Slcleate tae SRR eae Sa eee 4-7 
Fiteld Brae) Liha oi, sik hive bus © dene, ose iabaisid pte ioiie, aie ea he eatalie i te gare ream 4+3 
Rentrews Textiies Lid £o5. bs kieain dak nw oe bane od Re ree eee eee 2°3 


The concentration of manufacturing in the hands of a few companies is 
far from being complete and the tabulation given above fails to take into account 
the diversity of products made by the companies listed. Some firms manufacture 
balled yarn‘and others yarns for the knitting or weaving trades, while still other 
companies engage in all processes from spinning to the production of the finished 
goods. It should also be noted that apart from the Dominion Woollens and 
Worsteds Ltd. a number of the other companies are of roughly equal size and this 
equality is more pronounced in the production of any one line of product. While 
the industry might be dominated by an association of the larger manufacturers, 
no one firm appears to have a predominant position. 


Silk Industry 


The division of the artificial silk yarn production biobineisn two manufacturers 
utilizing different processes has already been described. The organization of the 
silk weaving and allied trades may now be considered. The table given earlier 
shows that of the 31 silk factories in 1985, three reported 38 per ent of the 
total number of employees. Ten mills, including the three largest, had 72 per | 
cent. The Commission auditors reported on 15 silk companies. The sales of 
these 15 companies amounted to $12,167,087 in 1935 and were divided among 
the companies in the following proportions:— 


Per cent 
Belding-Corticella, . Lab sisi se cois isicsoisse 6 soso we Wie Wl bw Aloe te eles RGR ea ee 21-3 
Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. and Rayons (Canada) Ltd....... 21°38 
Bruck ‘Silk: Mille: Litdic sees. ee wie bo malik 0 nie oe go sop yvalenl sae ge 13:6 
Riverside (Gilk Mills Lito iciese ica ale io clhie so lele blows ssl ese yol ota elk cae temee «tne 12°3 
Grout’s Ltd..and Valleyfield: Silk Mills, Ltd. .....)-\e.c..atalece eee ie aie ie 11-6 
Remaining: 8 Compass: coo! ose eco so tose iri 19 eve Yo vo lo 16  volle (0 de be caesar 19-9 
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As these companies are not all engaged in the production of the same lines 
of goods the figures above do not represent the share of the business attributable 
to any one firm in a particular line. As has already been pointed out, the silk 
weaving industry now produces more yards of rayon fabrics than real silk. On 
the other hand, the production of rayon fabrics has also been undertaken by the 
cotton mills. The relative position of the various companies in the production 
of rayon or artificial silk fabrics is indicated by the statements for deliveries of 
all-rayon fabrics in 1936, furnished by the larger companies to the Commission. 
The figures from these statements taken in conjunction with the Census of 
Industry reports show that the all-rayon or artificial silk fabric business was 
divided in 1936 on the basis of yards shipped, as follows:— 


Per cent of total 


yards shipped 

Canadian Celanese Co. eine PENA RAR, A Bape! AS 4! oN 42-1 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. Ui cad ba caste sonst | heebibllel per centl 15-2 
Montreal Cottons Ltd. essiniahe  gntednly a a Per cents 
Associated Textiles of Canada Utd. cpt ee at a page tt a 7:9 
Bruck Silk Mills Ltd. ne SP) aay) AA ee Sen 6-1 
Canadian Cottons, Te ae Ae wT AL GARD cla) hixesg oil eta 6-1 

77°4 


Hosiery and Knit Goods 


This division, as has already been pointed out,.embraces firms manufac- 
turing silk hosiery as well as those engaged in the production of knitted goods. 
While these two lines of activity are generally carried on in separate plants, 
some of the larger companies such as Penmans Ltd., Monarch Knitting Co. 
Ltd. and Zimmerknit Co. Ltd., which are primarily knitting firms, engage in 
the manufacture of silk hosiery either directly or through subsidiaries. The 
analysis of the census figures previously set out shows that in the two branches 
of the industry taken together 7 factories had 26-2 per cent of the workers in 
1935 and 26 smaller plants had 41-6 per cent, so that 33 of the 163 plants had 
67-8 per cent of the workers. 

The auditor for the Commission divided the hosiery and knit goods com- 
panies on the basis of their major activity as silk hosiery manufacturers or 
knitters. The financial records of 53 companies and subsidiaries are contained 
in the auditor’s financial summary for the knitting division. Only 11 com- | 
panies reported sales amounting individually to more than 3 per cent of the 
total reported and of these only one firm, Penmans Ltd., had more than 15 per 
cent of the total sales. The proportion of the total business handled by these 
large companies in 1935 was as follows:— 


Per cent 
Penmans Ltd. eee re N (, ENO Ne 17°8 


Eaton Knitting Co. aCe Mihi SMa WR GONE Gl 7:5 
Ontario Silknit Ltd. he 

Monarch Knitting Co. Ltd. 1 

Mercury Mills Ltd. 

Zimmerknit Co. Ltd. and Harvey Knitting Co. ‘Ltd. 
Regent Knitting pay Ltd. a 
Newlands & Co. Ltd. . 

J. R. Moodie Co, Ltd. 

Jos. Simpson a Ltd. 

Stanfields Ltd. : 


09 C9 He BOTS Or ore 
OS Dr NW o1~100 00 & 
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The Commission auditors included 25 companies in the summary of the 
hosiery division. It must be remembered that figures for the silk hosiery 
plants of knitting companies are included in the knitting division and that 
hosiery companies produce products other than silk hosiery. Of the 25 com- 
panies included in the auditor’s report, 9 had sales in 1935 which exceeded 5 
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per cent of the total, but only one firm, Julius Kayser & Co. Ltd., had more 
than 20 per cent. The proportions for the individual companies were:— 


Per cent 

Julius Kayser & Co. Ltd. PS eH ey Narang I RNG Ne PM A blyA c al Os 20-2 
Osnadian Silk Products Lia! oe DT Oa ee 9-2 
Weldrest Hosiery; Eitdyc.2 as hdd det oe Ge. Lede Rane Si Ue 8-1 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. Ltd. 4: pds MRL Rg Piped rk cle ae ees Te Ta UA 2 7:3 
Circle bar IW OO. LeG. eee cae eae e ei rat ae we tere tere ane ane at 6-2 
Hosiers Ltd. oo EERIE, |: AA Ay: ERROR See bran eee oe 5°5 
National Hosiery Mills Ltd, PTT Ry ei ty em Eo Benen) 8 5:5 
Toronto Hosiery | Dok to's STS: Veto tae eae pmeterE oo 
Supersilk Hosiery Siille Ltd, PUA Tsyt te 5.4 

72°9 


Again it is evident that only through an association of manufacturers would 
it be possible to establish control over production or prices in this branch of the 
industry. 


Carpet Manufacturing 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 24 carpet and rug manufac- 
turing plants for the year 1985. A number of these plants were relatively 
small and were engaged in making small rugs and novelty products. Four of 
the larger carpet manufacturing companies are included in the auditor’s report 
to the Commission. These four companies accounted for approximately 90 per 
cent of the industry in 1935. By far the largest company is the Toronto Carpet 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd., which also engages in the production of woollen goods 
through its subsidiaries, the Barrymore Cloth Co. Ltd. and the Campbellford 
Cloth Co. In 1935 the Toronto Carpet Manufacturing Co. Ltd. accounted for 
40-3 per cent of the sales of the four carpet companies. The proportions of the 
other three were as follows:— 


Per cent 
Harding Carpets Ltd. a | wiles 1AM! Thin) i be lal aca eee ae 24-3 
Brinton-Peterboro Carpet. Co. Lid. wae ae GN AU) dae ae 23-0 
Cobourg Matting & Carpet Co. Taf) icy ida) dbesd ARRON heed meee 11.9 


Carpet manufacturing had been started in Canada in some of the early 
woollen mills but in 1885 there were only 135 carpet looms, of which 100 were 
still hand looms. The manufacture of fine carpets has always been confined 
to a few companies. The Toronto Carpet Manufacturing Co. was first organized 
in 1891 and the Brinton-Peterborough Company in 1910, while the Harding 
Carpet Co. was not organized until 1927. 


CONTROL OF THE INDUSTRY 


The textile industry is largely controlled by Canadian interests. In only 
a few branches do British or United States controlled companies handle any 
large part of the trade. The artificial silk yarn branch is a notable exception, 
as there are only two manufacturing concerns, one of which is controlled by the 
parent company in England and the other by British and United States interests. 
In the case of the thread companies it has already been mentioned that the 
largest company is a subsidiary of a Scottish firm. 

The cotton yarn and cloth companies and the carpet companies are con- 
trolled by Canadian interests. In the silk and hosiery divisions a substantial 
proportion of the investment is controlled by United States interests. The 
following table prepared from the proceedings of the Price Spreads Commission 
indicates the situation in 1933 for the silk, woollen, i dl and knit goods 
branches of the industry :— 
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CONTROL OF CAPITAL INVESTED IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING PLANTS, 1933 


ho Silk Woollens Hosiery | Knit Goods 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Caradianh: Geer ys iy ae a AY AL ed 69-2 83-7 54-6 98-7 
Gites Bra teae it wri ror Phe opr verte EVs op a 20-8 5:3 23-5 0-9 
Ee ee EEL A RR ie SNE TA fe es A 10-0 NTO) (ne OM Rea, ORE 0 EAR, Ae 18 
: Canadiana Uimted States VOIMily . oe ine waa ees call be Pelee care dioica. 21-9 0:4 
Jee RU Cet VER MENA anid SAD) Yl, ORIN ae 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


LOCATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


The textile industry in Canada is concentrated in the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario with a substantial, but relatively small, proportion in the Maritime 
Provinces. Quebec leads in cotton, silk and thread manufacturing, while Ontario 
is first in woollens, hosiery and knit goods, carpets, specialty fabrics and cordage. 

In 1935, the cotton yarn and cloth industry was divided between the prov- 
inces roughly as follows, Quebec, 65 per cent; Ontario, 27 per cent; Maritime 
Provinces, 8 per cent. Manufacturing in the Maritime Provinces had been 
declining relatively since 1900 and actually. since the end of the war. The 
development of specialty manufactures in Ontario during recent years has 
tended to maintain the position of that province. 

The proportion of woollen cloth manufacturing in the various provinces 
tends to change with the relative prosperity of the industry. In the period of 
expansion prior to the late nineties Quebec increased in importance as a woollen 
manufacturing province, containing roughly 20 per cent of the industry in 1900. 
But with the decline in the industry Quebec’s share dropped to about 10 per cent 
in 1920. The position held by the Maritime Provinces has likewise changed, 
falling from roughly 12 per cent in 1910 to 3 per cent in 1935. The proportion of 
manufacturing in Ontario has, of course, changed inversely with the movements 
in the other provinces. The expansion in the industry since 1930 increased the 
proportion of the industry in Quebec to 24 per cent in 1935, while Ontario’s 
share was about 73 per cent. Woollen yarn manufacturing as a separate branch 
was carried on the extent of about 86 per cent in Ontario in 1935. 

Silk manufacturing, as the history of the industry shows, was confined almost 
entirely to Quebec until the outbreak of the war. In 1925, however, there were 
6 plants in Quebec and 4 in Ontario, excluding artificial silk factories. Five years 
later the number of plants had increased to 14 in Quebec and 9 in Ontario. 
Since 1930 more silk mills have been established in Quebec than in Ontario, the 
number in operation in 1936 was, Quebec—23, Ontario—10. If the data for 
artificial silk plants are excluded from the census figures, it will be found that, 
on the basis of employment, Quebec held 79 per cent of the industry and Ontario 
21 per cent in 1935. 

The proportion of hosiery and knit goods manufacturing has been increasing 
relatively in Quebec since 1915 when the provincial distribution was, roughly, 
Ontario—87 per cent, Quebec—4 per cent, Maritime Provinces— 8 per cent, other 
provinces—1 per cent. By 1935 Quebec’s share had increased to 30 per cent while 
Ontario had 63 per cent. The report of the Price Spreads Commission gives 
some indication of the relative distribution of hosiery manufacturing and knit 
goods manufacturing. In 1934 Ontario accounted for 50°7 per cent and Quebec 
for 45-0 per cent of the employment in hosiery mills. But for the knitting mills 
the proportions were—Ontario, 68-9 per cent and Quebec, 22-8 per cent while 
other provinces accounted for 8:3 per cent. 
| Representatives for the industry stressed the importance of textile manu- 
facturing in the smaller cities and towns throughout eastern Canada and the 
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fact is, that in a number of cases the textile factory forms the sole or chief source 
of industrial employment in the community. The following table compiled 
from data in the proceedings of the Price Spreads Commission shows the extent 


to which employment in the textile industry | was distributed between com- 
munities of various sizes: — 


6. DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLO YMENT IN THE PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY ACCORDING TO SIZE pS eae IN WHICH MILLS WERE OPERATING 
, 1934 


Cotton Silk 
Yarn and (ex. Art. Woollens Hosiery Knit Goods 
Cloth Silk) 


Size of Locality 
(Population) 


——_—_— | | eee | 


Se Oe ee a , a, 


Per Per Per Per Per Per | Per Per Per 
cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. 


15,000 to 50,000 


oO) a aac 29-7| 33-4|.......| 26-8] 29-2 8-7) 59-1| 13-8 3.2 

50,000 to 250,000............ eT ea ABR ed (aka rR es! AL ab A sind 85.0.9 bie he 
Cer. eel. eye Yen Cie a or eee 20-2 | 10-5] 18-7 | 26-8 
Total...............| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 106-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


CHAPTER III 
CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE OF WORLD TEXTILE TRADE 


Following upon the history of the textile industry in Canada which has Just 
been narrated, it will now be in order to review briefly the world-wide position 
of this industry in recent years and, in so far as is possible, up to the present 
time. 

World textile trade has undergone far-reaching changes since the post-war 
period both in regard to the international trade in textile products and in the 
manufacturing operations in the individual countries. While these movements 
had a gathered force during the war and immediate post-war periods, they became 
accelerated with the onset of the depression. During the time when the inter- 

» national trade in textiles and the manufacturing in the principal exporting 

' countries was subjected to severe disturbances which in many cases resulted in 

_ serious losses, the industry in Canada through governmental action was sheltered 

\to a large extent from the effect of the international shifts in production and 
‘trade. It is necessary therefore to make some mention of the changes that have 
taken place in the principal textile manufacturing and exporting countries, in 
order to appraise properly the measure and the efficacy of the protection given the 
Canadian industry during the depression period. This was at a time when our 
national income was greatly reduced and when our exports, such as wheat, flour, 
newsprint paper, lumber, fish, etc., had suffered from the decline in world prices 
and the depression in international trade. 

The following paragraphs contain a brief examination of the general move- 
ment in production and trade in the principal countries during the post-war period 
and the severe disturbances which were caused by the recent depression and by 
the various governmental policies in regard to monetary control, trade regulation 
and national self-sufficiency. To a considerable extent, reliance is placed here upon 
the report prepared by the International Labor Office on the World Textile 
Industry and presented to the tripartite Textile Conference held in Washington, 
D.C., in the Spring of 1937. 


Corron TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


The changes in cotton textile manufacturing, which have given rise to the 

most pressing problems, may be described as follows:— 

1. Among the older manufacturing countries, the importance of the United 
Kingdom has been diminishing while that of Japan and India hag 
been increasing; 

2. Cotton manufacturing has been developing rapidly in “newly indus- 
trialising”’ areas, notably China, Latin America and the Balkan coun- 
tries; 

3. In the two largest textile manufacturing countries—India and the United 
States—production has been shifting from regions of higher to regions 
of lower labour costs; 

4. Cotton manufacturing in several European countries has been subjected 
to more or-less permanent market disequilibrium as a consequence of 
the boundary changes following the conclusion of the World War; 

5. Difficulties in obtaining raw materials by reason of foreign exchange con- 
trol and bilateral trade agreements have created peculiar structural 
problems for cotton manufacturers in such countries as Germany and 
Italy. 

oF 
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The decline in importance of the United Kingdom as a manufacturer of cotton 
textiles and the advance of production in Japan and the “ new textile countries ” 
may be measured in several ways. Between the crop years 1912-13 and 1928-29, 
the consumption of raw cotton in the United Kingdom dropped from 4,644,000 
bales to 3,195,000 bales, while the world consumption increased. ‘The proportion | 
of raw cotton consumption dropped from 21-1 per cent in the United Kingdom 
in the earlier year to 12-4 per cent for 1928-29, while that for Japan increased 
from 6-5 per cent to 10:5 per cent. The following table shows the shift in pro- 
duction between the pre-war and post-war periods and also the further change 
during recent years. 


7. WORLD CONSUMPTION OF COTTON 


(Thousands of bales) 


ea 1912-1913 1922-1923 1928-1929 1933-1934 1935-1936 1936-1937 


Seno ee) ee ee 


% % % % % % 
Waited!Statese:...c.2MAt a: ae 5,488 (25-0) 6,666. 31-3 4°7,001 92755) 5,700 § 2225) (6,358) 423-0 | 277952 25-8 
United Kingdom... .....dee.50.4% 4,644 21-1] 2,825 18-2 | 3,195 12-4] 2,684 10-6 | 2,846 10-3 | 3,082 10-0 
Continental Europe.............- 7,514 34-21 5,304 24-91 7,902 30-6 ,995 31-6 ,041 29-1] &,537 27-7 
Wave SONA oak aee eal eae 1,843 8-4 | 1,751 8-2 | 1,682 6-5 | 2,133 8-4 | 2,550 9-2 | 2.558 8-3 
IGUTEAUTT Mee eh nes con gecesi slcee todo ete tera 1,435 6-5 | 2,348 11-0] 2,695 10-5} 3,180 12-4 | 3,602 13-0] 3,945 12-8 
Gah A Ses oP PO RS, pe ee A SAP 7S 24086 7-9 | 2,345 9-3 | 2,488 9-0 | 2,681 8-7 
CODE Ue Hii ily Supe chats 131 6 ae 1-0 255 1-0 259 1-0 263 1-0 308 1-0 
Othercountries) io. cei yo see 913 4-2 3-1 926 3:6 | 1,078 4-2 | 1,486 5-4 | 1,757 5:7 
AstiCOUNTRIES: : 3. 1d0\ dbs see 21,965 100-0 |21, 395 100-0 125,782 100-0 |25,324 100-0 |27,627 100-0 {30,820 100-0 

*1923-24. 


The figures for cotton spindles show the decline in the spinning capacity in 
the United Kingdom and the United States during the depression and the rapid 
advance in productive capacity in such countries as China, British India and 
Japan. 


8. NUMBER OF COTTON SPIN DLES—1914-1936 


(in thousand spindles) 


so 1914 1923 1929 1936 
(Samana. oni a aa. sl. Si ae 860 1,076 1,240 1,152 
RUPE SEA OCS AEN CLG UR SS wos dieu s dethean hee eee 31,520 Bivoed 34, 829 29,040 
Te erCG:t. eineine belerae binks ide churn Wt ema tenes uaa 50 770 751 862 
SEA RN FS il eal RR ge AN mR eT NCE 1,400 1, 680 2,750 20701 
CATA te ALR A i RSE LA 1,350 2,002 3,602 4,952 
ere sety UNG Ta ee eee nie BL kt ee 6,397 Vispol 8, 704 9,686 
BOT. 7, ch, dee oat nei ine ae ieee ne 2,415 4,754 6, 530 10, 595 
United Koieodomed).. 2 avekidy. 20) Rees OAL 55, 972: 56, 613 55,917 42,307 
io VAIO TEU Big Ps EO Oe ra MA REO eae (Sy A 2k 144, 704 155, 981 164, 211 153,310 


The available statistics for power looms indicate that the changes in weaving 
capacity have taken the same direction as that indicated by cotton consumption 
and the number of cotton spindles. Between 1914-1929, the number of looms 
decreased by 8 per cent in the United Kingdom, but increased by nearly 300 per 
cent in Japan, 77 per cent in India, and 409 per cent in China, while the increase 
for all countries in the same period was 11 per cent. 


The movements in machine equipment and raw cotton consumption are 
related to the general trends in the output of cotton goods. Figures for pro- 
- duction show that the output of yarns and piece goods has been declining in the 
United Kingdom while production in recent years has grown greatly in Japan and 
India. The following table from the World Textile Industry illustrates the 
tendencies which have been discussed:— 
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9. PRODUCTION OF COTTON YARN AND PIECE GOODS, UNITED KINGDOM, JAPAN 
AND INDIA, 1912-1936 


JHB 1912 1924 1930 1935 1936 
Yarn (Million lbs. )— 
MineacNimgdomn 6524s. de oP es. 1, 983 1,395 1,047 1225 1,310 
SEERTARER isis oo beak Bo torent AEN uc when olods 661 829 1,010 1,424 1,475 
PERS ON ee mieten ini oie re 683 (a) 647 861 1,040 1,047 
Piece Goods— 
United Kingdom: Million sq. yds... 8,050 (b) 6, 026 3,399 GeGOe WG. Les ak sR NE 
Japan: Million sq. yds............... (not 2,965 (c) 3, 159 4,908 4,678 
available) 
Japan: Yarn consumed: Million lbs... (392) LG: 7278 A A9 ak er a PA ae ASSL SP a 
India, Mill Production:— 
Tn-nnithion lincarryards.s dees. eos} 4. suid seen) 1,841 2,494 3,559 3,528 
TE THMMOW DS ak). «eis bar (274) (a) ie )) SRN TO eas nega iaog (ben ee aL URN MI go oi 


Note: (a) 1912-1913. 
(b) Million linear yards. 
(c) 1926. 


The increase in the production of cotton goods in India and China and to 
a lesser extent in the “newer textile countries,’ in which manufactures are 
developing to supply the protected home market, has had profound effects on 
the trade of the major exporting countries. The reduction in importations by 
India has been one of the major causes in the decline of the cotton industry 
in the United Kingdom, while the loss of markets in China has stimulated 
Japan to find other outlets for her increasing cotton production. 


While the United States has been faced by some loss in export markets, 
her domestic consumption has been so large that imports and exports have 
been small in comparison with the production of the United States mills. The 
major problems in the cotton textile industry in the United States have arisen 
out of the shift of cotton manufacturing from the New England to the South- 
ern States and the consequent creation of excess capacity in the industry. This 
shift in the bulk of cotton manufacturing from north to south is not of recent 
development, but has extended over the past thirty years. In the early period, 
it was not occasioned by the decline in the activity of the northern states, but 
represented a more rapid development in the cotton growing states than in New 
England, but, from about 1922 onwards, the north lost both relatively and 
actually while the southern mills continued to expand until the depression. 
In 1904-1909 New England accounted for approximately half of the cotton 
industry in the United States, but by 1933 this area produced only 20 per cenit 
of the woven goods and accounted for approximately 24 per cent of the value of 
production and number of wage-earners. The absolute decline in the position 
of the New England mills was not quite as great as the percentages indicate, 
as during the thirty years the production of cotton goods had materially in- 
creased. In 1909, New England produced 3,200 million yards out of a total 
production of 6,350 million yards, while in 1933, with a total production of 
8,089 million yards, New England’s share was 1, 600 million yards. 


The loss in manufacturing activity in many individual centres has created 
serious problems not. only for the industry but for communities in which the 
mills are situated. The report on the cotton textile industry made by a cabinet 
committee to the President of the United States in August, 1935, contains the 
following comment: 


“....the evidence is clear that mill closings in New England, which occurred prior 


to 1933, have left large stranded populatons which will probably never be reabsorbed in 
cotton ‘manufactures. Further loss in spindlage will accentuate this already serious 
national problem.” 
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The industrial changes in various countries and the fluctuations in general 
business activity have profoundly affected the course of the world trade and the 
production of cotton manufactures. Exports of cotton piece goods fell heavily 
during the depression while those of cotton yarn declined less. Mill consump- 
tion of raw cotton, on the other hand, was fairly well maintained and during 
the past year has exceeded the 1929 level due to the increased activity in 
manufacturing in practically all countries. 


10. WORLD PRODUCTION, AND WORLD TRADE IN COTTON TEXTILES 1929-1936 


—— 1929 1931 1933 1935 1936 
Production (mill consumption of raw cotton)....... 100 87 96 99 107 
Pa Raris Ol Var i. 'i aca eee ce aaliskl nib Soe 100 83 76 75 74 
Ex wOLts Ol PLeCe VOOR S ee a ee ae eo 100 63 68 72 74 


These more or less divergent movements in production and trade have been 
due to the interaction of a number of factors among which the following were 
the most important: (1) the continued spread of the cotton textile industry 
to newer manufacturing countries and its continued growth therein which 
resulted in the maintenance of manufacturing activity; (2) the recognized tend- 
ency in such countries to develop weaving ahead of spinning which produced 
a lesser decline of exports of yarn than of piece goods during the depression; 
(3) the relative resistance of the textile knitting industries to the world slump 
which tended to maintain the demands for yarn; and (4) the probable tendency 
during the world economic crisis to produce coarser and heavier constructions 
of cotton cloth. ° 

The contraction in the world trade in cotton manufactures during the world 
depression has been accompanied by an expansion in volume of cotton cloth 
exports from Japan, thus giving rise to the so-called problem of “ Japanese 
Competition.” In the process of Japan’s development as a major exporter of 
cotton cloth, the trade of the United States and Italy as well as that of the 
United Kingdom has been seriously affected. The entrance of Japan to Latin 
American markets on a large scale during recent years coincided with a drastic 
decline of exports from the United States and Italy, together with a moderate drop 
from the United Kingdom. In the Philippine Islands Japan has replaced the 
United States as the principal supplier of cloth and Japan’s exports to the 
United States, itself, have been rapidly mounting. 

In the Far East, both the United Kingdom and Japan have had to face the 
virtual extinction of China as a major market for cotton piece goods but Japan 
has retained its market in Manchuria. Exports of piece goods from the United 
Kingdom to China declined from 188 million square yards in 1929 to 20 million 
in 1934. In the same period Japan’s exports to China fell from 375 million 
linear yards to 56 million, but her exports to Manchuria increased from 156 
million yards to 170 million. 

The effect on Lancashire of the growing production of cotton goods in 
India has already been indicated. The share of the India Market retained 
by the United Kingdom had been declining in both volume and percentage 
during the post-war period, whereas Japan’s absolute and percentage shares have 
been rising. Prior to the war, the United Kingdom supplied more than 95 per 
cent of India’s imports and Japan less than 1 per cent. Even in 1928-29, the 
United Kingdom held 75 per cent of the import trade and Japan 18 per cent. 
By 1935, Japan’s share had risen to 51 per cent and that of the United Kingdom 
had declined to 47 per cent. In absolute amounts, the United Kingdom sent 
1,439 million yards of cloth to India in 1929 while Japan shipped 352 million 
yards. In 1935, shipments from the United Kingdom amounted to only 489 
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million yards and from Japan to 526 million yards. It will thus be seen that 
the loss of Lancashire has not been so much of a gain by Japan as it has been 
an actual reduction in the total volume of imports by India. 

The excess capacity in the United Kingdom and the United States cotton 
industries, which has developed by reason of the changes described in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, has led to the advance of a number of plans to stabilize 
conditions in the two countries. Numerous schemes have been put forth in the 
United Kingdom since the war, but few of them progressed much beyond the stage 
of discussion. In 1936, however, after a majority of the cotton spinners had 
signified approval, the Cotton Spinning Industry Bill was enacted. This 
measure provided for the creation of a Spindles Board, which would have the 
function of progressively reducing the number of surplus spindles, which had been 
estimated as amounting to 10 to 14 millions out of a total of about 40 millions. 
The Board commenced operations in September, 1936, and made its first annual 
report in November, 1937. The following comment on the Board’s report 
appeared in “ The Economist” of November 6, 1937:— 


(a3 


: During the first year, the Board has acquired, or agreed to acquire, 3,265,000 
mule equiv alent spindles, involving the purchase of the plant and machinery of 48 mills at 
cost of £842,776. Of these, 1,900,000 mule equivalent spindles have already been scrapped 
and practically all the land, buildings and machinery appertaining to them have been disposed 
of. During the twelve months ended September 14, 1937, Lancashire’s spindle capacity ex- 
pressed in terms of mule equivalents, declined from 45,875,251 to 42,492,717. As the acquisi- 
tion of spindles by the Board coincided with a substantial improvement in the industry, the 
number of unemployed spindles was reduced from 10-6 millions in September, 1936, to 3-9 
millions two months ago. The proportion of the industry’s capacity in full operation rose from 
77 per cent during the six months ended September 14, 1986, to 90-8 per cent, during the 
corresponding period this year; moreover, the quantity of cotton yarn produced rose from 
555:4 million pounds to 591-7 millions during this period. As the volume of surplus capacity 
is a function of demand for cotton yarn, which cannot be foreseen, the Board finds it 
impossible to say how far the process of elimination can be carried. That it is not yet 
at an end, however, is indicated by the fact that the Board has been entering into negotiations 
for the purchase of further mills since September 14th. While the problem of surplus capacity 
is now much less serious, the Board rightly points out that the scheme which it has to 
administer is only one step in the task of putting the cotton industry on a better basis.” 


Other measures which have been followed in an effort to improve conditions 
in the Lancashire area have been the adoption of short-time operations through 
agreement by the mills and also the adoption of agreements for the maintenance 
of prices. Both short-time and price agreements broke down after varying 
periods of co-operation by the members, but in spite of these failures new plans 
have followed in rapid succession. Within the past two years there has been a 
marked development in price fixing arrangements for various types of cotton 
yarns. It would appear, however, that even continued maintenance of such 
agreements would not improve the export position of the British industry as the 
restriction of production and the prevention of “under selling” would weaken 
still further the competitive position of British goods in foreign markets. 


In the United States the movement to establish a greater equilibrium between 
productive capacity and demand commenced in 1926 with the formation of the 
Cotton Textile Institute. No great progress was made until 1932 when by a 
voluntary arrangement, manufacturers with practically 82 per cent of the 
spindles in the industry agreed not to exceed a maximum work week of 55 hours 
for the day shift and 50 hours for the night shift. Another recommendation of 
the Institute for the discontinuance of night work for women and minors under 
16 was observed by 88 per cent of the industry. According to a report of the 
Cotton Textile Institute, these voluntary efforts were largely thwarted by the 
pressure of over-capacity and by the inability to secure the adherence of a 
minority of manufacturers to the programs. 


The cotton industry code was the first adopted under the provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act’ (N.R.A.). Under the code the maximum 
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working week of 40 hours was established and machine hour operation was not 
to exceed 80 hours a week in two 40-hour shifts. In spite of the abandonment 
of the N.R.A. program, after the adverse decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1935, the majority of the cotton manufacturers in the United States 
have continued to adhere to the limitations established under the code. 


Woot MANUFACTURING 


Although the depression did not greatly alter the relative positions of the 
leading wool manufacturing countries, a number of significant changes took place 
during the period. The same countries which were the predominant manu- 
facturers in 1928—the United Kingdom, the United States, France and Ger- 
many—were still predominant in 1935. Wool manufacturing, however, expanded 
at a very rapid rate in Japan and there were marked developments in countries 
which are themselves important producers of raw material, notably Australia 
and Argentina. The difficulties due to control and governmental policies, which _ 
have already been mentioned in connection with the cotton manufacturing 
industry in Germany and Italy, were also evident in wool manufacturing in these 
two countries. 

The maintenance by the United Kingdom of her relative position as the 
world’s leading producer of woollen and worsted manufactures, along with the 
United States, has been due largely to the fact that the United Kingdom had had 
to meet much less competition in the export markets for wool than for cotton 
goods. The depreciation of the pound sterling and the adoption of new measures 
of tariff protection in the United Kingdom stimulated the domestic market for 
home-produced woollens and worsteds after 1931. In contrast, the slowness 
with which wool manufacturing in France responded to world recovery may be 
attributable in part to the delayed devaluation of the franc, which, among other 
things, occasioned the loss in 1931 of the United Kingdom market for wool manu- 
factures. 


11, WORLD PRODUCTION AND WORLD TRADE IN WOOL TEXTILES, 1929-1936 


— 1929 1932 1934 1936 


PPOGUCTION Of LOPS ABCA VAIN). yn .05 boss ck cele) ce eee 100 92 87 89 
Exports of topstn O28, ie Ae OE ae 0 he 100 103 98 108 
HR Dein tS Ol WATR dest cielet. oa ges Pu, als Uke Aan eeces 4 Lene 100 58 62 60 


ears OLUISGROM A cee ee emt’ ty ute | ee 100 44 47 52 


The contraction in the world trade in wool manufactures has been much 
greater than the contraction in the world production. The major factors lead- 
ing to the curtailment of world trade in woollen and worsted goods were: 


1. The reduction of imports into the United Kingdom after the depreciation 
of the pound sterling and the adoption of the protective tariff. 

2. The loss of markets in the “ newer manufacturing ” countries, and 

3. The gradual closing of certain markets, notably those of Germany and 
Italy, in their evolution from multilateral toward bilateral trade and 
toward greater self-sufficiency. 
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12. WORLD TRADE IN WOOL TISSUES, SELECTED EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS 1928-1936 
(in million pounds) 


Exports from 
Exports to United Kingdom France Germany ltaly Czechoslovakia 
1928 1936 1928 1936 1928 1936 1928 1936 1928 1938 

Wipited Wome. ok ate isles ke Be ap cele ieee 13-1 0:3 7-1 1-3 1-2 0-1 2 ORNs 
Germany Aen oiee ve eee eel calle 4-2 2-1 1-9 (CD helicases Neate RS rien a LIPO [2t Aen ena 2-6 0-1 
United Statess. sce. c.areemaaee ds ‘74 4-0 1-5 UDG HRN IRE E STS MAN DE IE Any Cut (CEA IR RM foe eC a BC 
ATQONUIN Airstream ec > 6-2 5-8 3-2 0-5 (OSS eels ata, Ce va | Abide Ra COD ele aes 
Canada hat Fat im. cian eg Bie ELS: 17-5 8-7 2-4 OFT aT SUE EE Cyeie Mos (OEE SRR CAE. 
Tan CO 8 We tact clasts cmnem 1-8 Ce a RAPP Ae (ee SSM (EOS CRETE [CERI OSE ome TE SDR I Ae We CAST 
Ltalkys fees eee ae pape oa 1-4 Qe Sea e eA A a 0-8 te i nk ee DQ epee ae. 
JapAMye) kar ands Posie dehpoe gs des abn 7:0 Pe iit RA acts rl Ds A aed ig Wivvipn oig anh wae that ba acai Od beblaals BY ial octade iA AL ctete 
i(k Eh) 2 lp a ts ge Pe a (0-8) (ice vl RNP hotest 2-2 Dick Aan Sint a 1-2 8 0-8 
Britishtingdiaeh yeh gees ie cee 3°4 2-2 1-1 (b) 1-5 0:3 O22 (ai) 23 OntO ih ee Sake een 
Exports To ALL CoUNTRIES.......| 97-1 66-0 46-9 5-2 35:3 15-0 | 21-7 8-4 23-7 4-4 


Nors:—Figuresin parentheses areforimports. Where no figures are given, trade was nil or not separately recorded. 
(a) India and Ceylon. 
(b) Less than 50,000 lbs. 


SILK AND RAYON MANUFACTURING 


Silk manufacturing has been fluctuating largely with the degree of world 
prosperity. In the period leading up to the boom of 1929 the consumption of 
silk tissues expanded in most countries. During the depression, despite the 
drastic decline in prices, the demand for silk fabrics fell off. The curtailment 
of silk manufacturing was due not only to the loss of purchasing power but 
also to the growing competition of the newer rayon products. On the other 
hand, the increasing popularity of silk hosiery resulted in the maintenance of 
the demand for this silk product during the depression. Production of silk 
hosiery has advanced in Canada and the United States and probably in other 
countries as well during recent years. While the fortunes of the silk manu- 
facturing industry have thus tended to fluctuate cyclically it would neverthe- 
less appear, from the figures of imports of raw silk used for processing by the 
importing countries and the indices of manufacturing activity, that the silk 
textile industry is undergoing expansion in a number of countries, of which the 
United Kingdom, Japan, and Canada are the most important. The growth of 
domestic manufactures in these countries has placed serious and more or less 
permanent strains upon such silk-manufacturing countries as France, Italy, and 
Switzerland, which have been the major silk-exporting countries. 

Canadian imports of silk piece-goods from France and Switzerland dropped 
from approximately 44 million yards in the fiscal year 1929-30 to less than half 
a million yards in the fiscal year 1932-33 and have not since shown any marked 
recovery. 

Rayon manufacturing, on the other hand, is a new industry in all countries 
and is developing with all the vigour of youth. The annual production has been 
rising steadily since 1925 with only a slight pause in the earlier years of the 
depression. The tendency has been towards the establishment of manufacturing 
plants in any country whose market is sufficiently large to enable efficient pro- 
duction to be carried on, so that the international trade in rayon products has 
not kept pace with the phenomenal advance in production. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE CANADIAN CUSTOMS TARIFF AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 
IN RECENT YEARS 


Since 1907 the Canadian tariff has been a three column tariff, the lowest 
rates being British Preferential, then the Intermediate Tariff used as a basis for 
negotiation with foreign countries, and finally the General Tariff. Details of 
the rates of duty, under which the various branches of the industry developed, 
are given in Chapter IJ. Their variety is such that it is difficult to give a 
general picture of their height at any period, but some indication is given by 
the rates on the main import items. In summary, one may say that in 1907 
the British Preferential rates ranged from 15 to 25 per cent depending on the 
degree of manufacture, e.g., cotton fabrics, grey, 15 per cent; bleached, 175 per 
cent; coloured, 25 per cent. There were, of course, many items coming in at 
lower rates, some even free of duty, and some important items at higher rates, 
e.g., woollen and worsted fabrics, 30 per cent. But, out of forty items concerned 
in this inquiry 30 fall within the range mentioned, and 30 per cent was the 
highest rate involved under the British Preferential Tariff. The Intermediate 
Tariff was higher on the average by an additional 5 per cent of the value of 
the goods; in most cases, the differential was exactly 5 per cent, and almost all 
other cases were equally divided between 24 per cent and 74 per cent. The 
General Tariff was usually higher than the Intermediate by 24 per cent of the 
value of the goods, 5 per cent was the next most usual differential. Again one 
may take cotton fabrics as a typical example:— 


RATES OF DUTY ON COTTON FABRICS, 1907 


Pete Intermediate General 


% % % 
eRe PO Micte ey OR Cee cag fe ee eae ea 15 224 25 
POR CHE . doce cists on it BRED BREN Be has dca She a GE i ee 173 224 25 
CELSO agree aie OG Sth ala eames a Aa T Wylebke Mind MMe Vin ie. nny 25 30 324 


The range of duties established in 1907 was subjected to some reduction in 
the twenties. In 1922, there was a fairly general reduction of the British 
Preferential rates on textiles by 24 per cent of the value of the goods, e.g. cotton 
fabrics, grey, reduced from 15 per cent to 124 per cent; bleached, reduced from 
175 per cent to 15 per cent; coloured, reduced from 25 per cent to 224 per cent. 
Similarly, woollen flannels were reduced from 224 per cent to 20 per cent, and 
woollen and worsted fabrics reduced from 30 per cent to 274 per cent. In 1923, 
there was a further slight reduction through the operation of a regulation allowing 
a 10 per cent discount from duties of more than 15 per cent, when goods were 
conveyed without transhipment from a port of a country entitled to the British 
Preferential Tariff to a sea or river port in Canada. As most imports from the 
United Kingdom are made on direct shipment, the effective duties, when more 
than 15 per cent, are the tariff rates less 10 per cent. This point should be kept 
in mind when considering the various British Preferential Tariff rates which 
are cited in the following paragraphs and in other sections of this report. 
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In 1929, a number of changes were made in both rates and classifications 
of textile items following inquiries conducted by the Advisory Board on Tariff 
and Taxation. The British Preferential rates on several items were reduced by 


/a further 24 per cent of the value of the goods, and some of the Intermediate 


and General Tariff rates were reduced. In addition to these revisions, the 
number of countries entitled to treaty rates had increased since 1907. 


The Intermediate Tariff applied to the products of countries with which 
Canada had established reciprocal most-favoured-nation treatment and to some 
countries under special trade treaties. These special treaties provided in some 
cases for discounts on certain items under the Intermediate Tariff or for special 
rates. Such rates or discounts, by virtue of the most-favoured-nation agree- 
ments, were automatically extended to these most favoured nations. The 
Canada-France Agreement of 1923, for example, provided for reduction in the 
Intermediate rates of duty on a considerable number of textile items. Under 
the terms of this agreement the rate for woollen and worsted fabrics was 15 per 
cent off the Intermediate rate of 85 per cent, while a rate of 25 per cent was 
provided for knitted goods, n.o.p., instead of the Intermediate rate of 30 per 
cent. Automatically, these reductions applied to all nations in the most- 
favoured-nation class. 


The revisions in tariff rates and the agreements under trade treaties in the 
post-war period resulted in a general lowering of duties on textile imports. This 
trend may be illustrated by reference to the British Preferential rates on several 
important cotton and wool items. 


Cotton Woollen 
———- and 
Year Single Worsted 
Yarns Grey Coloured Cotton Fabrics, 
Coarser Fabrics Fabrics Blankets N.O.p. 
Than 40’s 
% % % % % 

BOO Feet ie sheet | esis ode eae es 173 15 25 25 30 
Boies ey OA d RPE he's wore doe ce os 15 124 224 224 273 
Ney ope ae a en meerlek OE. e ois «soo, 4 Alison) 10-123 123 20 15 274 


With the onset of depression, the tariff policy of Canada was drastically 
changed. The ad valorem rates on a large number of textile items were increased 
in September, 1930, and specific duties imposed. The following table gives 
some indication of the drastic nature of the new rates. The degree by which 
the protection provided might be further increased by administrative action 
will be discussed later. 
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Rates of Duty Rates of Duty 
—a Ruling in 1929 September, 1930 


Artificial Silk— 
Wri ciple Stra. 4/44 Jk. wea emer 12396 )4. 174%. b..20 -% 25% 30% 35% 
*Duty to be not less than 


28 cts. per lb 


aS NE ATE IRE NL LOMO HiT ERIE KE | 172% | 224% | 25% | 25% 30% 35% 
*Duty to be not less than 


28 cts. per lb. 
Woven Fabric— 


AA art. “uk Mehr Mita oa hows ee nate fat bt A Ee VA to ial i A Brine we meant? 
awd’ per IR SS Sy JA EE Oo ee io 2 cts. cts. cts. 
Tuipartarte ailleecy jack swage. aetnones 20% | 30% | 35% | 273% 40% 45% 
BAC PET Le aed caine y asec bie inl © eke daaia dike aie ainda eee 30 cts. | 40 cts. | 40 cts. 
Cotton— 
Yarn, single— 
DY TADS OF LOSS DOL Ws 55a sikh eile wi tkigtek oe 10%: 15%] 20% 
Pel) VaMicW Der tot. . sla eer Cee oe OF 122%, | 15 % | 228% || 124% 15% 22370 
Al hanks or more per Mhedoiis. soe ee Free 157% 15 % 3 cts. | 33 cts. 4 cts. 
BC Mer MSs Asia « Reliesce) yh feseee eects ahi ain eg ec a 
Yarn, ply.. RC eT aC unnee ee eas ae 15% f 223%) 25% woke 22270 sage 
and wer dbe...cs SRS RE ido ly Se Ue es Ris CER Gee - ee cts. | 33 cts. cts. 
MGWrine SATCACL 4c eh het ne dale Seale sinh anti e 15 % | 224% | 25% 15% |, 223% 25% 
end por ly, AAR 6 SN Ue ead ale ate oe tte « Obes aoe a Te a ee ee A 3 cts. | 33 cts. 4 cts. 
Cotton Fabrics— 
rey ee tae aa 124% | 20% | 221% 173% ie soe 
ANA BET TI a es oak Pe eee Tae De ee ee. Teed Satan at Len er ann cts. | 33 ets. cts. 
bens aps) ere ait sts Vee 15 % |. 228% | 258% ty 22470 rik 
BAIN TERI Sets ies 55 dos! ea: ni», «ooo, bins Ayes ae RRR eerie i a cts. | 33 cts. cts. 
ge Teesside Silane 4° 20% | 25%} 272% 228 Zo ge 3237 
LTV PEE GBD oc va( a: in abe liege MU ere Sic SA RRL PARE: ROME Rd ee, eran cts. | 33 cts cts. 
Woollen and W orsted— 
Waar tON WEAVOES, 4, ss). 65s v/qs/hoars ae o's sh ae Free 10 % | 123% 10% | 173% 207% 
RE OTRAS Fe le PRR Ne out, . Re aA RG ce Chaar) ie 10 cts. | 15 ets. | 173 cts. 
Fabrics— 
? Boge Nasal’ Moker ite. save. ae 221% | 30% | 35 % 
riotpitham Bown veges cic, een a7ig7, | 35 % | 35 % \ 273% wea ii 
BiG Det 1D. 2b o's lec brslaia Bisigtys oe MRE eran La Wate tame ite nd oc aie a Re et 25 cts. cts. cts. 
a ah A PU RN MF 225% | 30% | 35.% |) 994 30% |< aes 
alee bei RG Se), Sra RNS AG EEN AR 15 %| 223% | 274% 120 cis | 95 ota ee ea 
4.1 ha dete 0s a: ney SRM ED TE ei RLS hee eae Tel ay le ys 
Hosiery— 
Cotton epoc mine Ute (i Ma kee eae 20% | 271% | 30% 
Woollen stockings— 
valued at more than $1.50 per lb............ 274% | 324% | 35% 
valued at 91 cts. to $1.50 per Ib............. 25 % | 323% | 35 %G 
valued at 90 cts. or less per lb.............. 20 % | 274% | 30% 30% | 323% 35% 
Silkaptiert. site stotkings (Vo: ..dcwayesieees 25 % | 324% | 35 % 1) $1-00 | $1-35 $1-50 
SOCKS ach STOCKINGS OF BEINGS 0. ogc) < cclectele HEL esl Gene aoe ee ae 
and per'don Pairs.':...0. vik oh yay a Oe ee ee eee eee 


Knit Goods— 
Garments, underwear, etc.— 


valued at more than 90 cts. per lb.......... 20% | 30% | 35% 
valued at 90 cts. per lb. or leass sh 98s. Je, 28 15% |] 30°% | 35 &% 
Knitted Fabrics— 
othe on Winen Uitte coe Nel iel alten, amean 20 % | 273% | 30% 25% 35% 45% t 
Woollen or worsted— 
PUM OR OSG a tL. iin Th ly lt lecarit gees On He 224%, | 30% | 35% 
SEE WOR Manito a Seite kL eee 274% | 85%) 35 °%G 
LGW a TES Et ORO Rn RT AL MR TAT) 9 20 % | 324% | 35G ibe ot A ssn 
Artificial POT ee oats i Sol ere acid Ween Ae 20 % 0%| 35% 
Real Silk— 
FEROS INO Rcd, ike ail a coeds | ae ia 173% | 324% | 35 %G 274% ‘10% 45% 
PD WOT WAT: flies cles Lise eik Le dee ee Rte Re OOD COR e ean Nihhae ss Nes ae 10 cts.t] 10 cts.t 


* This minimum specific duty was in fact the effective duty. 

(t) Specific duties of 25 cts. and 30 cts. per lb. were added acta the Intermediate and General Tariffs 
respectively, in 1933. 

(t) Added in 1931. 
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The above table is not presented-as a complete account of the textile tariff 
rates, but is intended to give some indication of the sweeping upward revision 
in rates. A fuller account of the tariff history of textile items will be found in 
the appendix. Comparison of tariff schedules before and after September 1930 
is difficult because of the introduction into the new schedules of specific rates 
and minimum duties; it is, therefore, necessary to give some estimate of the 
ad valorem equivalent of the compound rates in say, 1931. For this purpose, 
some extracts from the exhibits prepared by Mr. Hooper, Customs reviewing 
appraiser, are presented below:— 


EXHIBIT 858—COTTON WARP YARN PER 100 LB. 


—_ U.K. Selling | Ad Valorem Specific 


Price Duty Duty 
ey $ $ 
Pers MOO Sone ak. RAE. allan. AaeAiWeus , Wal Mel GC. VSO 4-56 none 
PECTIC CE OG ee VEE eo tees cc’ den Maal ack eis Aeeperes de Ls bebe Ie 3-95 none 
Pepremiper 2001 08O it). s de. v's oun quay eared css ort aah ae 54.00, LO 3-28 2-70* 
BOVE 3 5A att 559 a a SRY OE ee ae PRT Rea wR eG ae Se eG Wem 2-94 2-70* 


*'3 cts. per lb. less 10%. 


EXHIBIT 86(0—COTTON FABRICS GREY GOODS PER 138 3-4 YDS—4-25 YDS PER LB. 


—— U.K. Selling | Ad Valorem Specific 


Price Duty Duty 

a Luss (O fe $ 
UO BOGOR CN Di elke aoe chee oa O 1.95 none 
Deppermioer dl OS) we fis as bin Vues Laawe) shget ld ot A eed 2 La eQ 1-55 none 
Septemabern29 1980 o<-cs-weiree sree oe eee a ob ees 244-0 1-95 88 cts. 
JADUATV 2 LOG bigyeene ewe 0-5 EO ae a ee Be die lagi 1-84 88 cts. 


EXHIBIT 861—COTTON FABRICS GREY GOODS PER 1388 34 YDS—2-6 YDS PER LB. 


-—— U.K. Selling | Ad Valorem Specific 


Price Duty Duty 

Sta Vania s Ie : 
JONSON EOS Diy Lac hee ee een eee eee eee e eens 3 6 0 2-01 none 
re tau Nag t) 29 En OS Ae A DN Ae a a 3 0 0 1-83 none 
SES SE 05, CR ea Ae ee 3 0: 0 2-30 1-20 
“ut Le ya te Re RS Oe ee ee ee 295 10 1-88 1-20 


41968—54$ 
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EXHIBIT 820-COTTON WARP YARN a © AOE: NO. 10’S SINGLE IMPORTED FROM 


oe | U.S. Selling | Ad Valorem Specific 


Price Duty Duty 
Sal Aa $ $ 
TINS ee TOO tat ld lly tp Saat one ce Rea Gb chet Bete y ara Miseirer Mmtpoe ans 24-50 4-90 none 
Disoheridiy 19R0.. Vues umes bt cee hue oneoh Mond ete tee 19-50, 4.39 4-00. 
CEECE NT: SHARMA Th SOIT ROE Wc OG Sak Sen Coeur yn yf 16-00 3-60 4-00 


EXHIBIT 829—GREY GOODS PER 1,000 YARDS—IMPORTED FROM U.S.A._SHEETING 
40”, 48 x 48—2-85 YDS PER LB. 


— , U.S. Selling | Ad Valorem Specific 


Price Duty Duty 
NYS R074 RP CC REG a ae ins its Ba: Pain oe ata ge ie i 97 went 
ED REEICE BUD OSU. only ed vate & nine ok BO Wh biclel Be eae em aes Cee REO 76°25 17-16 none 
CDREE LOGO ors cd place Sb nie ube Fs Hie aleve whe wien SAID ate ey ne Lae 77-50 19-38 14-03 
MSRP e Sr cL Gceb ats cist «oats gale < aie sue Qratare a xe nae eee en 62-50 15-63 14-03 


EXHIBIT 881—GREY GOODS PER 1,000 YDS—IMPORTED FROM U.S.A.—PRINT CLOTH 
44”, 48 x 48—6-40 YDS. PER LB. 


—— U.S. Selling | Ad Valorem Specific 


Price Duty Duty 
SUT OOS; Lcion | creas he Nie WEht se cele acre Steeearess sipcaia eomteusie MEG ty 50 81 sh 
wai el Op oy @CULELES at OR | RIS 6 Sar PR i SR YN yh 45-00 10-13 none 
SREOOL VM CSUs coe aoa « « hie apinta nis. 6 Maia tials oie MANA it Sa 47-50 11-88 6-25 
Halsranreriis, Wale.) ....>sbos tes sets Sina tee nae nae ae 43-75 10-94. 6-25 


EXHIBIT 839—COTTON FABRICS PER 1,000 YARDS—IMPORTED FROM U.S.A.—VAT 
PRINTS, DARK COLOURS, 36’, 37’, 80 x 80—4:00 YARDS PER POUND 


— U.S. Selling | Ad Valorem Specific 


Price Duty Duty 
TRINH Oe ceksdss owe alltat nd vas bila be vaca et Sa enRRIEA 2 Secaacicmaee ed eaten nae 138° 00 36°20 ie 
Wrecgmna ber! 16/1030 aks 5. ois hte ja hie a Re ad eee ole ae 135-00 43 -88 10-00 
Webraera 16,108 be be i i dere 5! Hace Ae aa veges, Re) 132-50 43 -06 . 10-00 


The report of the Tariff Board in Reference 83 (Cotton Yarns, Cotton 
Fabrics and Artificial Silk Fabrics) contains the following mention of the effect 
of the compound duties: — 


“In order that the weight of the compound ad valorem and specific duties may be clear, 
the average duty collected under the British Preferential Tariff on importations as reported 
in the Trade of Canada has been calculated for Tariff Items 522 and 522c, the two cotton 
yarn items with compound rates.” 
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AVERAGE AD VALOREM EQUIVALENT OF COMPOUND DUTIES ON COTTON YARNS 


Item 522 Item 522¢c 


Fiscal Years Cotton Yarn, | Cotton Yarn, 
Singles n.O.p. 
n.O.p. 
per cent per cent 

LOCOS NR, ES 25 BED ORES S Pe ee. te ie 2 ee elds 11-5 15-0 
TOGO RPGs. ET, oS. L9H. OUP. sce read Jaks be. wiaheledl eae out 11-8 15-0 
LOD lee epee emer BAe tira Attest Seve beaks en et Mey tas cud saith, «vires od. Hla) O° 6 LSc cop Sdn eee Go GN eats os 12-3 16-4 
LOS Sa, th tube ial. Mal eae Mate UWE lancet HEM ll Ruta CARR lh ia At dy doh elec 15-8 19-6 
LOSE Re FO cA AE AIR UES OPUS Cae awa pawedae en cet e ease. 6 17-4 19-2 
TOGA ee Moped ie. Noire alta Tie eye Mi aalibelades ifOh chasers surapnlan p aoe wade a haalaall: + 16-1 18-6 
De eT aL Oc eses no ere ie deer eisle's MeO Rb ee Shae eRe cme ea eh ceaee es wig oe G 15-8 19-2 


Again on page 44, of the same reference the following comment is made:— 


“In order that the weight of the compound ad valorem and specific duties on the various 
cotton fabric items may be clear, the average ad valorem effect of the compound duties on 
the various items has been calculated from importations under the British Preferential 
Tariff as reported in the Trade of Canada. Jt should be remembered that any fluctuations 
in exchange are not reflected in these figures, as all the invoices are converted at par of 
exchange for duty purposes and all Customs duties are calculated on such invoice. values. 
The import excise tax has not been included in any year.” 


AVERAGE AD VALOREM EQUIVALENT OF COMPOUND DUTIES ON COTTON FABRICS 
Based on Invoice Values* and Duty Collected in Each Year as Reported in Trade of Canada 


Item 523 Item 523a Item 523b Yarn 


Fiscal Year Grey Bleached Printed Piece Dyed 
Cotton Cotton Dyed 

Dat SC Ok Udo a eat bai Wh sR Aa Bas ahaa etc 12-5 15-0 18-0 18-0 18-0 
TOR rere SIRs Deo LAR BLE. ML 12-5 15-0 18-0 18-0 18-0 
WOR. Cer: Barc Suro dea). eas es 14-4 16-7 20-0 19-8 18-7 
PEt chs LES Se PAE Sa eae SG eee ee erie eee ge 22-9 x 22:8 24-5 24-8 23-9 
Dray Me Sk te al SOM cee) PLS 22-3 23 °8 24-3 24-1 
ROSA EY + REE Cie bittis wrvbts «gis splsve shew ss 21-4 Did. 25-3 va ate 23-4 
Tae e  Rieaasa metas Sk ue RLS Ln Se ot 21:6 21-6 23-4 23-7 23-6 


* The values shown in Trade of Canada for imports from che United Kingdom are the invoice values 
converted into Canadian currenecv at the par of exchange. During the period when the pound sterling 
was depreciated in terms of the Canadian dollar the values shown in Trade of Canada would be higher 
than the actual values and the duties as a percentage of invoice value would appear lower than if calculated 
on the actual value of the imports. 


The problem of valuation of imports is involved whenever ad valorem rates: 
of duty apply on imports, as it is first necessary to establish the dutiable value 
of an import before the duty can be calculated. The real degree of protection 
resulting from any given percentage rate of duty may vary considerably 
according to the principles of valuation employed. The period from 1930 to 
1935 was characterized by drastic use of special valuations for purposes of 
increasing protection. The changes in the law are briefly explained in the 
following paragraphs, after which the administration of the law is illustrated. 


VALUATION FOR Duty 


The main provisions of the Customs Act relating to valuation for duty 
are contained in sections 35 to 45 and section 55. Section 35 contains the 
basic principle that the value for duty shall be the fair market value when 
sold for home consumption in the principal markets of the exporting country 
at the time of export. This section also provides for the valuation of goods 
from foreign countries whose currency is substantially depreciated by the use of 
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values of similar goods in Great Britain, or, in the event of the goods not being 
- made in Great: Britain, in any European country the currency of which is not 
substantially depreciated (sec. 35, 2-3). These subsections, however, have 
seldom been invoked in recent years although in the immediate post-war period 
this method was employed. ; 

Prior to September, 1930, the fair market value was further defined by 
section 36 as follows:— 

“Such market value shall be the fair market value of such goods, in the usual and 
ordinary commercial acceptation of the term, and as sold in the ordinary course of trade: 
Provided that a discount for cash, for duty purposes, shall not exceed two and one-half per 
cent, and shall not be allowed unless it has been actually allowed and deducted by the 
exporter on the invoice to the importer.” 

On September 17, 1930, this section 36 was repealed and a new section, 
containing two subsections, was enacted:— 

“(1) Such market value shall be the fair market value of such goods in the usual and 
ordinary commercial acceptation of the term, and as sold in the ordinary course of trade, 
such value in no case to be lower than the selling price thereof to jobbers or wholesalers 
generally at the time and place of shipment direct to Canada. 


“(2) Provided that the value for duty of new or unused goods shall in no case be less 
than the actual cost of production of similar goods at date of shipment direct to Canada, 
plus a reasonable advance for selling cost and profit, and the Minister shall be the sole 
judge of what shall constitute a reasonable advance in the circumstances and his decision 
thereon shall be final.” 


This new subsection (2) made the Minister the sole judge of what con- 
stitutes “‘a reasonable advance for selling cost and profit.” This was a reversion 
to the law of 1921, which contained a similar provision, repealed in 1922. 

In July, 1934, subsection 1 of section 36 was repealed. This repeal left the 
fair market value as defined in section 35 with the proviso that it should not 
be less than the cost of production as defined in the unrepealed part of 
section 36. 

The “reasonable advance for selling cost or profit” in section 36 was some- - 
what clarified and restricted by the addition of the following words to the 
section in June, 1936:— 


“ . . . such advance not to be greater than that which in the ordinary course of 
business, under normal conditions of trade is adequate in the case of goods similar to the 
particular goods under consideration by manufacturers or producers of goods of the same 
class or kind in the country of export when sold for home consumption.” 


This section requires a word of observation on my part. As enacted in 
1930 it provided a minimum limitation in the value of goods for duty purposes 
composed of two factors: (1) such value was in no case to be less than the 
“actual cost of production” of similar goods, and (2) to this “actual cost of 
production” was to be added “a reasonable advance for selling cost and profit” 
to be determined finally by the Minister. The amendment of 1936 guides and 
limits the exercise of the Minister’s discretion in fixing the “reasonable advance 
for selling cost and profit”; but it still leaves the actual cost of production as 
if it was something capable of accurate determination. The cost of production 
in question is such cost in the country of origin of the goods. The officials of 
the Customs service are no doubt faced with serious difficulties in determining 
the cost of production for individual firms in a foreign country. The evidence 
submitted to me on this subject of the cost of the production of any particular: 
article, for example in Canada or in the United States, shows that such cost 
can only be apptoximated, and then only through the use of certain accounting 
methods and the setting up of certain standards, sometimes of doubtful accuracy 
and application. This evidence also shows that costs of production may vary 
from mill to mill because of differences in operations and in methods of cost 
accounting. I shall, of course, have something more to say at a later period 
regarding the costs of production in Canada. My intention at this time is to 
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call attention to two points which. were stressed before me on the argument 
which followed the taking of the evidence. These points are: (1) the difficulty 
of application of the “actual cost of production” formula which I have just 
described and (2) the suggestion, supported by a reference to Exhibits 827, 828 
and 829, that the machinery for arriving at the foreign cost of production may 
be used, en occasion, unduly to enhance the valie of imported goods for duty 
purposes, for instance, by using one rule of costs for goods produced’ in a given 
country, regardless.of where they might be produced in that country or by 
whom they might be produced. However, I was assured, at the time of the 
argument, that the policy of fixing general valuations of too broad a character, 
has since been discontinued. 

All that remains, therefore, to be noted now on this, subject is that the 
“actual cost of production of similar goods at date of shipment,” is by its nature 
of extreme difficulty, and that those whose duty it is to apply the test must keep 
- themselves within its limitations which are in point of subject-matter, the actual 
cost of production of szmilar goods, and in point of time, this cost on the date 
of the shipment of the goods direct to Canada. 


FIXED VALUATIONS 


Section 41 of the Customs Act provides for the valuation of goods when the 
fair market value is difficult to determine, e.g. when the goods are not sold for use 
in the country of production, when the goods are only leased, or where they are 
imported under any unusual conditions. This section is of limited application 
and no objection to its provisions, or to the manner of its application, was taken 
before me. | 

_ Section 43 of the Customs Act provided, prior to September, 1930, for special 
valuation of “ natural products of a class or kind produced in Canada” when it 
appeared that such goods were being imported into Canada under such conditions 
as would prejudicially or injuriously affect the interests of Canadian producers or 
manufacturers. Under such circumstances the Governor in Council could auth- 
orize the Minister of National Revenue to fix the value for duty and the value 
so fixed was deemed to be the fair market value. | 

This section was amended in September, 1930, to make it applicable to goods 
of any kind instead of to natural products only. As in the case of appraisals 
made under section 36 which are in excess of the home market prices, the fixed 
valuations under section 43 lead to the application of the dumping provisions 
of the Customs Tariff Act (that is, when the market value so fixed is higher than 
the exporter’s price). 

An amendment in November, 1932, Hmited the provisions of this section to 
goods not entitled to entry under the British Preferential Tariff or any lower 
tariff. The Department of National Revenue ruled that the amendment did not 
alter the valuations that had previously been fixed on goods entitled to entry 
under the British Preferential Tariff. This ruling was contested before the Tariff 
Board. The Tariff Board ruled that the Department was in error in maintaining 
fixed valuations on British goods after the amendment to the statute. The power 
of the Tariff Board to make this ruling was referred to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. The Supreme Court decided that the Tariff Board had no jurisdiction 

in the matter. Thereupon an action was brought by an importer in the Exchequer 
Court to recover duties overpaid by reason of these fixed valuations having been 
maintained. The Exchequer Court decided in favour of the importer in Novem- 
ber 1935, and refunds have since been paid. 

In June 1936, the section was further amended by adding subsection 3, 
which reads as follows:— | 

“(3) In the case of any value for duty established under the provisions of this section, 
after the first day of January, 1936, any interested person may apply to the Tariff Board 
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by way of appeal therefrom. The Tariff Board shall thereupon conduct a public inquiry 
and make its finding as to whether, to what extent, and for what period such value is required 
to prevent the importation of goods into Canada from prejudicially or injuriously affecting 
the interests of Canadian producers or manufacturers. If no fixed value is found by the 
Tariff Board to be required, or if a lower value is found to be appropriate, the finding of 
the Tariff Board will become at once effective. If appeal is made to the Tariff Board such 
value authorized by the Minister shall in default of any finding by the Tariff Board in 
the meantime cease to have force and effect upon the expiration of three months from the 
date of any such application to the Tariff Board.” 

This amendment gives a valuable check to the indiscriminate use of fixed 
valuations. A forecast of its enactment was contained in the agreement between 
Canada and Japan negotiated in the autumn of 1935 and referred to in the first 
chapter of this report. It was also part of the agreement made between Canada 
and the United States shortly before the Canada-Japan agreement. — 


DUMPING AND CURRENCY VALUATION 


I think it will help to clarify the subject to ‘be treated in this section if I 
begin by a very brief review of the history of dumping, showing the various 
forms dumping has assumed from time to time and the different means taken to 
nullify its effect upon importing countries. To achieve this end, I think I cannot 
do better than to cite, as I proceed, certain extracts from an article on the subject 
written by Mr. Jacob Viner for the “Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences.” ‘The 
author says:— | 

“Tn its original meaning and as now used by careful writers in English and in many 
other languages in which the term has become fairly well established it signifies sale for 
export at prices lower than those charged to domestic buyers.” 


Certain examples of dumping in this original meaning of the term, which 
took place at earlier periods in the history of international trade relations are 
then given in the article, as for instance: — 

“An Elizabethan writer charged foreigners with selling paper at a loss in England in 
order to crush a new domestic policy . . . . . ‘The first American fine china pottery, 
set up before the revolution, failed, it was claimed, because of predatory English dumping.” 

It will next be interesting to cite the author’s views on the beneficial or 
harmful effects of dumping: — 

“To the importing country cheapness of imports is an advantage, unless the cheapness 
is so temporary that it results in greater injury to domestic industry than benefit to con- 
sumers. Importing countries have legitimate ground for taking protective measures against 
dumping only because dumping is usually intermittent or short run and can never be 
depended upon to continue indefinitely. Even when the importing country has no com-' 
peting industry it may be injured by temporary dumping if this results in the establishment 
by the dumper of monopoly control over its market.” 

Prior to the year 1904, the only measure provided by the Parliament of 
Canada to meet the importation of goods dumped into this country took the 
form of a valuation for duty purposes on the basis of the actual market price of 
the goods in the country of origin, instead of the basis of the dumping price. A 
section in the Customs Act of 1867 apparently intended, among other things, 
to prevent or to lessen the effect of dumping, was amended in 1883 to read as it 
does at the present day in section 35 (1) of the Customs Act, which is as 
follows :— 

“35. Whenever any duty ad valorem is imposed on any goods imported into Canada, 
the value for duty shall be the fair market value thereof, when sold for home consumption 
in the principal markets of the country whence and at the time when the same were exported 
directly to Canada.” 

In 1904, Parliament, without repealing or amending the aforesaid 35 (1), 
provided an additional impost against dumping by enacting as follows in the 
Customs Tariff Act:— 


“19 (1) Whenever it appears to the satisfaction of the Minister of Customs or of any 
officer of customs authorized to collect customs duties, that the export price or the actual 
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selling price to the importer in Canada of any imported dutiable article of a class or kind 
made or produced in Canada, is less than the fair market value thereof, as determined 
according to the basis of value for duty provided in the Customs Act in respect of imported 
goods subject to an ad valorem duty, such article shall, in addition to the duty otherwise 
established, be subject to a special duty of customs equal to the difference between such fair 
market value and such selling price; provided, however, that the special customs duty on 
any article shall not exceed one-half of the customs duty otherwise established in respect 
of the article, except in regard to the articles mentioned in items 224, 226, 228 and 231 in 
Schedule A to the Customs Tariff, 1897, the special duty of customs on which shall not 
exceed fifteen per cent ad valorem, nor more than the difference between the selling price 
and the fair market value of thé article.”. 
Referring to this last enactment, Mr. Viner says:— 

“Anti-dumping legislation made its appearance in response to the clamor raised against 
the allegedly injurious effects of American and German dumping. In 1904 Canada enacted 
the first anti-dumping law specifically providing for the imposition of additional duties on 
imports sold at dumping prices.” 


The author then points out that different countries later on followed Canada’s 
example. He cites the Union of South Africa in 1914, and the United States, 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand and Newfoundland in 1921. 

The effect of the two above cited enactments was to set up two penalties 
against goods dumped upon the Canadian market: (1) their assessment for duty 
upon the higher home market price, instead of the lower dumping price, and 
(2) the levying upon them of a special duty equal to the difference between these 
two prices, with the 50 per cent limitation set out in the 1904 Statute. 

No change in principle was made in reference to dumping until the period 
beginning after the Great War, when a new form of dumping came into being 
known as currency dumping. On this subject Mr. Viner says:— 

“During the post-war period the term exchange dumping duty has been applied to 


exports from certain European countries with rapidly depreciating currencies, although such 
exports have not necessarily involved lower prices than those charged to domestic buyers.” 


The first legislative provision in Canada against currency dumping was 
enacted in 1921. It was aimed at two things: (1) dumping from countries having 
depreciated currencies, and (2) the valuation of imports from countries having 
appreciated currencies. It is as follows:— 


“ Section fifty-nine of the said Customs Act is amended by adding thereto the following 
subsection :— 


‘(6) Notwithstanding any of the provisions of this section, in computing the value for 
duty of the currency of an invoice, no reduction shall be allowed in excess of fifty per 
cent of the value of the standard or proclaimed currency of the country from whence the 
goods are invoiced to Canada, irrespective of the rate of exchange existing between such 
country and Canada on date of the shipment of the goods; and in respect of goods shipped 
to Canada from a country where the rate of exchange is adverse to Canada, the value for 
duty of the currency of the invoice shall be computed at the rate of exchange existing 
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between such country and Canada at the date of the shipment of the goods’. 


Since 1921 there has been a considerable evolution in the legislation of this 
country designed to deal with currency dumping. It will suffice for present pur- 
poses to refer to the statutory provisions now in force. These are: The Customs 
Act, section 35, (2), (3) and (4); section 55, (3) and (4); The Customs Tariff 
Act, section 6. 

These three statutory provisions are as follows:— 

“35-2. In the case of importations of goods the manufacture or produce of a foreign 
country, the currency of which is substantially depreciated, the value for duty shall not be 
less than the value that would be placed on similar goods manufactured or produced in 
res Britain and imported from that country, if such similar goods are made or produced 
there. 

3. If similar goods are not made or produced in Great Britain, the value for duty shall 
not be less than the value of similar goods made or produced in any European country the 
currency of which is not substantially depreciated. 

4. The Minister may determine the value of such goods, and the value so determined 
shall, until otherwise provided, be the value upon which the duty on such goods shall be 
computed and levied under regulations prescribed by the Minister.” 


Sz 
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“55-3. Whenever the value of a currency has not been proclaimed, or whenever there 
is no fixed standard value, or whenever from any cause the value of a currency has become 
depreciated or appreciated, there shall be attached to the invoice of the goods imported the 
certificate of some Consul or Canadian Trade Commissioner, resident in such place or country, 
or the certificate of a bank showing the extent of such depreciation or appreciation, or the 
true value at the time of the exportation of the goods of the currency in which such invoice 
is made out as compared with the standard dollar of Canada: Provided that the collector 
may compute the value for duty at the rate of exchange certified by the bank through 
which the same is drawn as current at the time and place when and whence the goods were 
exported to Canada. 

4. When the currency value is determined, as hereinbefore provided, at the time of 
entry, either by a Consul’s or Canadian Trade Commissioner’s certificate or by the certificate 
of a bank, such rate or value shall be final and not open to any readjustment by reason of 
the subsequent production of any certificate not corresponding in rate or value with that 
adopted.” 


“Section 6. (1) In the case of articles exported to Canada of a class or kind made or 
produced in Canada, if the export or actual selling price to an importer in Canada is less 
than the fair market value of the same article when sold for home consumption in the usual] 
and ordinary course in the country whence exported to Canada at the time of its exportation 
to Canada, or is less than the fair market value or value for duty thereof as determined 
under the provisions of section thirty-six of the Customs Act or is less than the value for 
duty thereof as determined by the Minister under the provisions of paragraphs (a) and (e) 
of section forty-one of the Customs Act, or is less than the fair market value thereof as 
fixed under the provisions of section forty-three of the Customs Act, there shall, in addition 
to the duties otherwise established, be levied, collected and paid on such article, on its 
importation into Canada, a special or dumping duty, equal to the difference between the 
said selling price of the article for export and the said fair market value thereof or value for 
duty thereof; and such special or dumping duty shall be levied, collected and paid on such 
article although it is not otherwise dutiable. : 

“Provided that when it is established that any articles though of a class or kind made 
or produced in Canada are not offered for sale to the ordinary agencies of wholesale or 
retail distribution or are not offered to all purchasers on equal terms under like conditions, 
having regard to the custom and usage of trade, such articles may be exempted from 
special or dumping duty. 

“ Provided that the said special duty shall not exceed fifty per centum ad valorum in any 
ease, and the following goods shall be exempt from such special duty, namely :— 


“Goods of a class subject to duty under the Excise Act. 

“(2) Excise duties or excise taxes shall be disregarded in estimating the market value 
of goods for the purposes of special duty when the goods are entitled to entry under the 
British Preferential Tariff, Intermediate Tariff, or any tariff more favourable than the 
General Tariff. 

“(24) The Governor in Council, whenever it is deemed expedient to do so, may order 
that import, excise or other duties and taxes, in whole or in part, shall be disregarded in 
estimating the market value for the purpose of special duty of goods of any kind imported 
into Canada from any specified country. 

“(3) Customs duties of the United Kingdom shall be disregarded in estimating the 
market value of wines for the purposes of special duty when the same are entitled to entry 
under the Intermediate Tariff or any tariff more favourable than the General Tariff and are 
bottled in bond in the United Kingdom and imported direct therefrom. 

“(4) “Export price’ or ‘selling price’ in this section shall be held to mean and include 
the exporter’s price for the goods, exclusive of all charges thereon after their shipment from 
the place whence exported directly to Canada. 


“(5) If at any time it appears to the satisfaction of the Minister that the payment 
of the special duty by this section provided for is being evaded by the shipment of goods 
on consignment without sale prior to such shipment, the Minister may in any case or class 
of cases authorize such action as is deemed necessary to collect on such goods or any of 
them the same special duty as if the goods had been sold to an importer in Canada prior to 
their shipment to Canada. 


“(6) If at any time it appears to the satisfaction of the Minister that any person 
owning or controlling or interested in a business in Canada and also in any other country, 
or any person carrying on a business in any other country and owning or controlling 
or interested in a business operating in Canada, and by reason thereof is enabled to import 
goods for further manufacture or assembling or for resale, and while complying with the 
legal requirements on importation disposes of such imported goods, whether in the form as 
imported or as further processed, assembled or manufactured, at prices below the duty paid 
value thereof as entered at Customs plus or including all charges upon the goods after 
shipment from the place whence exported directly to Canada, including sales, distribution 
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and advertising costs, and plus, if any, the cost of processing, assembling or further manu- 
facturing in Canada, the Minister may declare that goods of such class or kind were and are 
on importation subject to an additional special or dumping duty not exceeding fifty per 
cent and authorize such action as is deemed necessary for the collection thereof. 


_ “(7) Tf the full amount of any special duty of Customs as herein provided has not 
been paid on goods imported, the Customs entry thereof shall be amended and the deficiency 
paid upon the demand of the Collector. 


“(8) The Minister may make such regulations as are deemed necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of this section and for its enforcement. 


“(9) (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the Governor in Council may, 
from time to time and as occasion requires, order and direct, subject to such exceptions as 
may be made, what shall be the rate of exchange fixed for any currency in computing the 
value for duty of goods imported into Canada from any place or country the currency of 
which is depreciated, and in case a sum in Canadian currency less than the invoice value of 
the goods in the currency of the place or country of export, computed at the rate of exchange 
so ordered, be paid for the goods, the actual selling price of the goods to the importer shall 
be regarded as less than the fair market value of the goods when sold for home consumption, 
and the provisions of this section shall apply and special or dumping duty shall apply equal 
to the difference between the value of the invoice computed at the current rate of exchange 
or at the average current rate from time to time fixed by order of the Governor in Council, 
and the value of such invoice, computed at the rate of exchange for duty so ordered as. 
aforesaid, or may be less than such difference as the Governor in Council may from time 
to time order and direct: and the Governor in Council may order and direct that in all 
cases of sales or consignments of goods imported into Canada, where the importer owns, 
controls or is interested in the business of the exporter, or the exporter owns, controls or is 
interested in the business of the importer, or the importer and exporter operate under a 
controlling or holding company, notwithstanding the expressed terms of the sale or consign- 
ment, the transaction shall be regarded as a sale and the actual selling price to the purchaser 
in Canada shall be taken to be the value of the goods in the currency of the place or country 
of export converted into Canadian currency at the current rate of exchange, or at the 
average current rate from time to time fixed by order of the Governor in Council, and shall be 
regarded as less than the fair market value of the goods when sold for home consumption, and 
the provisions of this section shall apply and special or dumping duty shall be deemed to 
apply equal to the difference between the value of the invoice computed at the current rate 
of exchange or at the average current rate from time to time fixed by order of the Governor 
in Council, and the value of such invoice computed at the rate of exchange for duty so ordered 
as aforesaid, or may be less than such difference as the Governor in Council may from time 
to time order and direct. 

(6) Any Order in Council made hereunder may be varied, extended or revoked at any 

time by the Governor in Council. 

(c) This subsection shall be deemed to have had effect from and after the first day 

of September, 1931. 1931, c. 30, s. 6; 1933, c. 37, s. 1. 

“(10) For the purposes of this Act articles shall not be deemed to be of a class or 
kind made or produced in Canada unless so made or produced in substantial quantities; and 
the Governor in Council may by Order in Council provide that such quantities, to be sub- 
stantial, shall be sufficient to supply a certain percentage of the normal Canadian consumption 
and may in such Order fix such percentage. . 

“(11) (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the Governor in Council 
may, from time to time and as occasion requires, and without having regard to the require- 
ments of section fifty-five of the Customs Act, order and direct, subject to such exceptions as 
may be made, what shall be the rate of exchange fixed for any currency in computing the 
value for duty of goods imported into Canada from any place or country, the currency 
of which is appreciated in terms of the Canadian dollar. 

““(b) In cases where, under the power granted by this subsection, the Governor in 
Council shall have fixed the rate of exchange for any currency in computing the value for 
duty of goods imported into Canada, special or dumping duty shall not apply when the 
export or actual selling price is equal to or greater than the value for duty so. computed 
and where the same is less than the value for duty so computed, special or dumping applicable 
shall not be greater than the difference between the said export or actual selling price and 
the value for duty so computed.” 


Section 6 of the Customs Tariff Act, prior to September, 1930, provided for 
a dumping duty, on goods of a class or kind made in Canada, when the selling 
price to an importer in Canada was less than the fair market value of similar 
articles when sold for home consumption in the country of export. The dumping 
duty was to be equal to the difference between the selling price to the importer 
in Canada and the home market value, but this special duty was not to exceed 
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15 per cent ad valorem and was not to apply to goods on which other duties 
equalled 50 per cent. This section was repealed in 1930 and a new section 
adopted. The enactment in 1930 provided that a special duty was to be imposed 
not only when the selling price to an importer in Canada was less than the 
home market value but also if it were less than the fair market value as 
determined under the provisions of sections 36, 37, 41, ss. (a) and (e) or 43 of 
the Customs Act. The special duty was not to exceed 50 per cent ad valorem. 
The section as enacted in 1930 with amendment relating to currency duties in 
1933 was substantially the same as the present section except that now, by an 
amendment passed in 1936, goods of a class or kind made in Canada are further 
defined. 

The complaint made against the provisions of section 6, ss. (9a) of the 
Customs Tariff Act is that the power given to the Governor in Council to fix 
rates of exchange is one which might be used to provide an uridue measure of 
protection to Canadian industries, especially when the high exchange parity is 
maintained after costs of production in the exporting country have risen, in 
proportion to, or nearly to, the extent of the depreciation in the national currency. 
This was one of the subjects of complaint made in the case of Japan, where, as 
has been shown, a proclaimed rate of 49-85 cents (the gold parity of the yen) 
was maintained from December, 1931, to August, 1935. | 

In general the objection raised to dumping duties is that they tend to 
increase the spread to the consumer between free trade prices and home, tariff- 
protected, prices. : 

On the other hand, Mr. Heward, counsel for the Dominion Textile Company 
called my attention to what, in his opinion, was an oversight in the wording 
of section 6 (1) of the Customs Tariff Act as it now reads. As amended in 
September, 1930, this section provides that the special or dumping duty referred 
to in the section shall be levied when the export price of the goods is less than 
their fair market value when determined, among other ways, by the application 
of sections 36 or 41, ss. (a) and (e), or 43 of the Customs Act. Mr. Heward’s 
submission is that section 6 (1) of the Customs Tariff Act should be amended 
so as to accord the same treatment to valuations made under section 35 (2) and 
(3) of that Act. He has drafted and handed to me his proposed amendment in . 
these words :-— 

“. . . that subsection 1 of Section 6 of The Customs Tariff Act (R.S.C., 1927, Ch. 44, 


as amended) be amended by inserting after the words “Section Forty-Three of the Customs 
Act” in the first paragraph of subsection 1 the words— 


or is less than the value for duty provided for by subsection 2 or by subsection 3 of 
section 35 of the Customs Act.” 


The evidence shows that these subsections (2) and (3) of section 35 are now 
very rarely if ever applied, at least to textile importations, they being in fact 
superseded, for practical purposes, by the enactment in September, 1930, of 
what is now section 36 and of 438. Again, I am told that the application of 
section 35 (2) and (3) is hampered by great practical difficulties. All I can do 
respecting Mr. Heward’s proposed amendment is to make note of it here for 
the attention of the Government. 

The aforesaid section 6, ss. (1) and (9a) also gives the Governor in Council 
power to act so as to reduce these dumping duties in two ways: (1) by with- 
holding the imposition of duties in cases where it is made to appear that any 
article of commerce is being made the subject of a monopoly by a Canadian 
producer, or Canadian producers, and (2) by declaring that the duty shall be 
less, in any given case, than the difference between the value of the invoice in 
the current, or average current, rate of exchange and its value in the proclaimed 
rate. So far as I have been able to ascertain, the power to combat an attempt 
at a monopoly by exempting certain importations from dumping duties, has been 
used only once since it was conferred upon the Governor in Council by amend- . 
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ment in 1936. This action was taken in respect to an article outside the category 
of textiles. The provision authorizing the imposition of a duty less than the 
difference between the two values in question has been employed only in respect 
to Great Britain, beginning on October 24, 1931. Since May 1, 1933, no currency 
exchange duty under this section 6 (9a) has been imposed against Great Britain. 


Another point which must not be overlooked is that when the Canadian 
currency is depreciated in terms of foreign currencies the discount on our funds 
gives additional protection to home manufacturers in the Canadian market, at 
least until the Canadian costs of production have risen to an extent corresponding 
to the depreciation of the money. The following table indicates the relative 
depreciation of currencies during the period 1931 to 1937. It will be noted that 
from 1932 to 1936 the Canadian dollar was seriously depreciated in terms of the 
currencies of countries remaining on the gold standard, e.g., France, Netherlands, 
Switzerland and the United States until 1933, and that this factor served as an 
addition to the high tariffs which were enacted in 1980. 


13. VALUE OF CURRENCIES AS PERCENTAGE OF THEIR GOLD PARITY IN 1929 


Parity 1929 in Gold Cents : United United Nether- Switzer- 
" Average. Canada Kingdom| States Japan lands Hance land 
1931} 96-3 93-2 100-0 98-0 100-1 106-1 100-6 
1932} 88-1 72-0 100-0 56-4 100-3 100-3 100-6 
1933 (ie 68-1 80-6 40-4 100-1 100-0 100-2 
1934] 60-2 61-8 59-7 35-6 100-0 100-0 100-1 
: 1935} 59-1 59-8 59-4 34:2 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Penal Wien. sc. st 1936} 59-1 60-3 59-2 34-4 100-3 100-0 100.1 
TS@COILDET, vag ctce st op noni: 1936; 59-1 59-6 59-1 33:8 80-2 70-4 70-4 
November. ti... ss 2 1937, 59-1 60-6 59-1 34:5 81-5 Dhow 70-9 


SPECIAL EXcIsE TAx 


| One other tax should be mentioned which has served to increase the pro- 
; tection of Canadian textile manufacturers since the early period of the depression. 
This is the tax which, although called the special “excise” tax is leviedonly on 
imported goods and not on goods of home manufacture. It was first applied on 
- June 2, 1931 (Exhibit 816) when a tax of one per cent was levied on the Customs 
| duty-paid value of textile importations. It is true this tax has been applied 
-on imported raw materials for Canadian textile manufacturers. Nevertheless, 
as raw materials form only one part of total manufacturing cost, and as the 
_ special excise tax is imposed on the value of importations including all customs 
' duties other than special duties, it does increase the relative protection on 


finished goods. The history of this special excise tax on importations as given 
in Exhibit 816 is as follows:— 


Rate on Customs Duty-Paid Value of Importations 


June-2-eelito April 6) 1982" SONI ee: 1% 
Apri, Loe? to Aprils 1984.) oes ee. Sec e. 3% 
April 19, 1934 to March 22, 1935 


Mo eee ee 3% 

but 13% on importations entitled to entry under the British 
Preferential Tariff or under trade agreements between 
Canada and other British countries. 


Bie (0S, ace) © e, 6 6 'e 6 6 0! = wus Bhwies.lo (eo a 2 601 6) 66 


March 23, 1935 


O 
but special excise tax removed from importations entitled 
to entry under British Preferential Tariff or under trade 
agreements between Canada and other British countries. 
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The special excise tax on importations was increased to 3 per cent in April 
1932, and has since been maintained at this rate, saving this exception: under 
the British Preferential Tariff the rate was reduced to 14 per cent in April 
1934, and removed entirely in March 1935. The present position of the Cana- 
dian textile industry in this regard is that the excise tax must be paid on 
imported raw materials not of British origin, whereas importations of finished 
British products under the British Preferential Tariff and British trade agree- 
ments bear no special excise tax. 

In dealing with the Japanese question in Chapter I, I referred to the large 
importations of Japanese raw silk into Canada from the United States. This 
indirect importation was attributable to the lesser excise duty payable on 
United States imports than on those coming from Japan on account of the differ- 
,/ ence in the currency exchange situation between Japan and Canada on the one 
‘ hand and the United States and Canada on the other. Nevertheless, although 
the exchange situation with Japan is now much more favourable than it was 
before January 1, 1936, these importations still follow the established United 
States channels. 

Sections 36 anp 48 


Special valuations on textile products under section 36 or 43 of the Cus- 
toms Act were dealt with in the following manner:— 


(a) Fixing of Definite Value under Section 86 (2) 
(cost of production plus a reasonable advance for selling cost and profit) 
(1) Departmental letter, April 7, 19382 (Exhibit 827) amplified by Departmental Letter, 
September 13, 19382 (Exhibit 828). 
Cancelled by Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 4096, September 5, 1933 (Exhibit 828). 


Values were listed for cotton fabrics in the grey, bleached, dyed or printed from the 
United States, based on New York spot raw cotton price of 7 cents per pound. For every 
change of one cent per pound in the price of raw cotton the appraisal was to be changed 
1:2 cents per pound. : 

Constructions and widths not listed in the bulletin were to be appraised proportionately. 

(2) Departmental letter, April 14, 1932 (Exhibit 848), 

Cancelled by Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 4166, February 24, 1934. 

Special valuations were made for cotton fabrics from the United States, woven from 

dyed yarns of more than one colour, such as denims and chambrays. 


Value for duty 
lst—Goods weighing 2:50 square yards per pound, or 
heavier.. . 22% cents per lb. 
2nd—Goods weighing lighter than 2-50 square yards per 
pound, but not lighter than 4-00 square yards 


per pound.. . 983 cents per lb. 
3rd—Goods weighing | lighter than 4:00 “square yards: 
per pound.. .. 2. ee OO). CODtS per la. 


The above values predicated on New yak ed raw cotton price of 7 cents per pound 
with correction of 1:2 cents per 2th ae fabric for each one cent per pound variation in 
price of raw cotton. 


(b) Fixing of Definite Valuation under Section 43* 


Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 3789, December 12, 1931 (Exhibit 847), applying to goods 
entering under Inlermediate or General Tariffs. 

Cancelled (in respect to Intermediate or Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff) by Appraisers’ 
Bulletin No. 4459, effective January 1, 1936 (Exhibit 847). 

Minimum values for duty were fixed in Canadian currency for the following :— 


Minimum Value for Duty 

Tweeds, suitings, pantings, and similar fabrics, wholly 

of cotton weighing 6 oz. per square yard.. . 25 cents per lb. 
Flannelettes, robe cloths, blanketing, blanket cloths and 

similar napped fabrics, wholly of cotton, weighing 

6 oz. or more per square yard.. 40 cents per lb. 
Flannelettes, robe cloths, blanketing, blanket cloths and 

similar napped fabrics, wholly of cotton, weighing less 

than 6 oz. per square yard... : 44 cents per lb. 
Woven fabrics, composed wholly of artificial ‘silk when 

dutiable under Tariff Item 561.. .. .. .. .. 1... ee $1.25 per lb. 
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(c) Advance on Invoice Value under Section 43* 


Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 3886, June 7, 1932, (Exhibit 878). 

Cancelled (in respect to Intermediate or Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff) by Appraisers’ 
Bulletin No. 4462, effective January 1, 1936. 

An advance of 25 cents per pound on the invoice value in Canadian funds was pro- 
vided in the case of wool jersey cloth and 10 cents per pound on the invoice value of 
cotton stockinette. (This was scarcely a fixed valuation as the advance of 25 cents per 
pound or 10 cents per pound was made regardless of the selling price.) 

* An amendment to the Customs Act in 1933 excluded goods entering under the British Preferential Tariff 
or any lower tariff. Existing valuations in respect to such goods were held inoperative by the Exchequer 
Court in November, 1935. Ay i 


The effects of the appraisals made under the regulations set out above may 
be illustrated by reference to some of the exhibits prepared by Mr. Hooper. 
Exhibit 829 deals with sheeting on which definite valuations were set in the 
Departmental letter of April 7, 1932. This increased the value for duty above 
the invoice value, thus increasing the ad valorem duty and also the excise 
tax, and, in addition, led to the imposition of a dumping duty equal to the 
difference between the fixed valuation and the invoice value in Canadian funds. 


40” SHEETING, 48 x 48, 2-85 YDS. PER LB.—_- GREY GOODS—IMPORTED FROM THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Prepared from Exhibit 829) 


— April 6, May 6, 
1932 1932 

mice rayne. bye?) APE hee ees BA Ul Mahe a noeahs ard hts Saat nes ieee oa, Oe 25% and ea per lb. 

EArOImcav ator en ANAC ANC ULTENCEY) nccr alin cca ese ee ee tees lens 55-32 51-66 
Bikey Oe Ea Whe TS il oa ORE US EL! Oe ee dS 55-32 67-02 
Bary BOT MI UR 205. tHe IRN, WADE ie SO hos weil bey ga 13-83 16-76 
ete eee eke. DOR Wien oe tice tree hae keene a i Wis * Gauls eine 14-03 14-03 
POCA CLIN APM Bes LP ck a RE os alone ep tlew le ve ceauter bess 27-86 30-79 
EXOT oA eee eels Fe OS «EE tes, SENS SNe os Ro 0:83 2-93 
SHEClUMMDIUICSMMC nr ei sans rele Cre Tat ra corey erie. en ti ieee eek ar tea None 15-36 
Doval Patios (hegular, special and Wxcise Tax). obo. ..c0 wees cee cine ess 28 - 69 49-08 


It will be noted that while the invoice value was $55.32 in April, 1932, and 
$51.66 in May, 1932, the value for duty as the result of the appraisal under 
section 36 (2) was advanced from $55.32 to $67.02 and that a dumping duty of 
$15.36 (difference between $67.02 and $51.66) was levied in May. The ad 
valorem duty and excise tax were also increased by reason of the advance in the 
value for duty although the rate of excise duty was raised from one per cent to 
three per cent between the two dates. 

The immediate effect of the fixing of minimum valuations under section 48 
in respect to a considerable range of fabrics as given in the Appraisers’ Bulletin 
of December 12, 1931, was similar to that described for the valuations under 
section 36 (2). But as the valuations under section 43 remained fixed regard- 
less of the movement of market prices the tariff might become more or less 
onerous depending on the movement of export prices. It may also be pointed out 
_ that the appraisals given in Exhibits 827, 828 and 848 applied only on imports 
from the United States, whereas the valuations under section 48 were the same 
for cheaper fabrics from Japan as for dearer lines from European countries or 
the United States. The following illustration of the effect of the minimum 
valuations is drawn from Exhibit 855 which relates to flannelette imported from 
the United States. 
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FLANNELETTE, 27’, 6:00 YDS. PER LB.—BLEACHED FABRIC—IMPORTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES 


(Prepared from Exhibit 855) 


— January 31, | February 17, 
1931 1932 


— 


CENTER GE NMG AES CoE s Gee ORAM MNES AMAR ROY at EEA NT PER SAP yg i ga Ztsvo ant 4 cts. per Hag 

Tnvoiee Value (in (Canadian Currency) isis tae YER Lee Ee ee BG cides 75-00 60-11 
AEN EMS Tarot Bs 5 a Lge pM a) SON SONU BY Mgt peel See ay TOP eae ORE, MAUNA) | Sn bene, Payee? 75-00 73°33 
Al WalOReUT UE Yeas et Tol Ce ang ce nwa cee a Pe. Se ee eee 20-63 20-17 
Specitie! Duty:4 ctsr pert tyr: . ST ee) Las POOL. Ree 6-67 6-67 
CP OtAl” TUGRHIER A OUCIOS AG SA b it bia: Jib al eo aan ek Le Cal es 27-30 26-84 
BR ORSe) Pear RU Ght cua ae ¢ Pet akc now xis oie RG RM OG LE Botgheeeete sion daca, Gore Cee eee: None 1-00 
Mpeenal Duties. 04... ebaae ie, UN aE | Oe ae ed SL Reece None 13-22 
Total Duties (Regular, Special and Excise Tax)..........0. 000... cece eeeeee 27-30 41-06 


The valuations under section 43 which were applied to wool jersey cloth 
and cotton stockinette differed from those already described in that an arbitrary 
advance was made on the invoice price. This had the effect of not only increasing 
the value for duty but making the dumping duty equal to the amount of the 
advance, l.e. the difference between the invoice value and the value for duty. 
Exhibit 879 which relates to imports of knitted wool jersey cloth shows the effect 
of this form of valuation which was established on June 7, 1932. 


KNITTED WOOL JERSEY CLOTH IMPORTED FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND FROM 
THE UNITED STATES 


(Prepared from Exhibit 879) 


From Great Britain From United States 

May, August, May 16, July 27, 

1932 1932 1932 1932 
PROSE MINEALY 20 Ih (0's osc coabialtors adieu ogighiss b Oahg ead: Wgtned vito B.P. 25% less 10% _ General 45% 

$ $ — §$ 

Invoice Value (In Canadian Currency)............+++: 77-06 76-88 135-03 139-50 
IN IHG COT Mem ae) SL nece ns AO Re aU  ET  OA ee eo See 91-25 (a) 101-88 135-03 164-50 
mea valorems mie 04.8 . rk tee. OE), ods. Se 20-53 22-92 60-76 74-02 
BOOTS LRU he cds Seww teint 4% Bac en ost Ye PRRs ln 3-35 3-74 5-87 6-86 
EUDOGIAL LULL ene oh, hae sues he ub os chteuine Gate 5-44 (b) rics BA bo Dae ID * 25-00 
Total Duties (Regular, Special and Excise Tax)...... 29-32 51-66 66 - 63 105-88 


(a) Based on pound sterling at $4.86. 
(b) Currency duty based on difference between pound sterling at $4.40 and current exchange rate, $4.10. 


Although the invoice value in Canadian funds of the import from Great 
Britain was lower in August, 1932 than in May, the higher value for duty 
resulting from the advance of 25 cents per pound increased the regular duty and 
also the excise tax. The currency duty of $5.44 was replaced by the dumping 
duty of $25 (25 cents per pound advance on 100 pounds). 

The raising of the Intermediate and General tariff rates in September, 1930, 
and the following years make the British Preferential the most important rates 
in the Canadian textile tariff from the point of view of controlling domestic 
prices. The margins between these Preferential rates and the Intermediate and 
General tariffs affect the distribution of the imports between Great Britain and 
other countries. The following table shows the shift in the proportions of 
dutiable textile imports between the fiscal years 1929-30 and 1935-36 from 
foreign to United Kingdom sources of supply. 
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1929-30 AND 1935-36 
(000 omitted) 


14. PROPORTIONS OF DUTIABLE TEXTILE IMPORTS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION 


1929-30 1935-36 
Source | 
$ % eae % 
SRO RIEL EER Ae AWN hen ey Ae AN chi teeny rtidien, sslensh ent a wadbemehh si 121, 104 100-0 28010 100-0 
EOE NOC ODN Mh ee a ahaa kin Lee MeL Aa isu 55, 024 45-4 25,385 65-8 
Other British Countries nia. . Csi as ak. Raa 389 0:3 256 0-7 
WOO OLALeR A A eee ae, FY eel 2 eal dae 32, 685 27-0 6,977 18-1 
MNUNSE Orson COUMCPICS. Ve ie. oti ein ea hee, Rise fe 33, 006 27-3 5, 957 15-4 


Although some reductions were made in British Preferential rates of duty 
under the United Kingdom Trade Agreement described below, it was provided 
that the spread between British Preferential and Intermediate tariff rates should 
not be lessened during the life of the agreement on a considerable number of 
textile items, thus “ freezing ” the tariff on these lines. 


THe CANADA-UNITED Kinapom TRADE AGREEMENT, 1932 


As a result of the Ottawa Agreement of 1932 some reductions were made 
in the British Preferential duties from the levels established in 1930-31. The 
principle of the agreement from Canada’s viewpoint was that “ protection by 


tariffs shall be afforded against United Kingdom products only to those indus- 


tries which are reasonably assured of sound opportunities for success,” (Art. 
10) and that “ protective duties shall not exceed such a level as will give United 
Kingdom producers full opportunity of reasonable competition on the basis of 
the relative cost of economical and efficient production,” (Art. 11). The agree- 
ment also obligated the Canadian Government to constitute the Tariff Board 
which would be empowered to review the duties on any commodities on request 
by the Government of the United Kingdom to the Canadian Government. The 
Canadian Government undertook to preserve the margin of British Preference 
on articles agreed, upon and to eliminate all surcharges on imports from the 
United Kingdom as soon as the finances of Canada would permit. 

The lowering of duties on the chief cotton items under the Trade Agreement 
of 1932 consisted, in the main, of a reduction of one-third in the specific duties 
which had been imposed in 1930 and the maintenance of ad valorem rates. The 
specific duties of 8 cents per pound on the yarn and fabric items set out in the 
first part of this chapter were reduced to 2 cents per pound. The specific duty 
of 20 cents per pound on cotton blankets was reduced to 10 cents, but the 
ad valorem rate was maintained. 

Special provision was made in the Agreement of 1932 for finer quality cotton 
fabrics, grey, bleached or coloured, composed of yarns of counts of 100 or more. 
These were made free under the British Preferential Tariff with nates of 274 per 
cent plus 34 cents per pound under the Intermediate and 324 per cent plus 4 
cents per pound under the General Tariff. 

No tariff changes were made under the Agreement for silk or artificial 
silk products although in April, 1934, after an inquiry by the Tariff Board the , 
minimum duty on artificial silk yarn was reduced from 28 cents per pound to 
20 cents per pound under the British Preferential Tariff. 

Specifie duties on the main items for woollen products were reduced gener- 
ally by one-quarter and the ad valorem rates maintained. For example, the 
specific duty on worsted yarns was reduced from 10 cents to 74 cents per pound, 
and on the general fabric item from 25 cents to 182 cents per pound. This rate ° 
on fabrics remained in effect until March, 1935, whe the duties were changed 
to 274 per cent and 17 cents per pound, with a proviso that the sum of the specific 
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and ad valorem duties should not exceed 65 cents per pound. The light-weight 
grey fabrics were subdivided into those not exceeding in weight 4 ounces per 
square yard, which were made duty-free, and those from 4 to 6 ounces, on 
which the specific duty was reduced from 124 cents to 94 cents. 


The specific duty on socks and stockings was reduced under the Agreement 
from $1 per dozen pairs to 75 cents. Reductions were also made in the specific 
duties on blankets and steamer rugs. On carpets the specific duty was cut in 
half, being reduced from 10 cents to 5 cents per square foot. 


The policy followed in regard to currency valuation and the excise tax on 
British imports has already been described. The amendment of section 43 of 
the Customs Act in 1933 to limit the provisions: of the section to goods not 
entitled to entry under the British Preferential Tariff has also been mentioned. 


TarirFF REDUCTIONS SINCE 1932 


The Ottawa Agreement was to run for a term of five years and because of 
the provision for maintaining the margin of British preference no changes could 
be made in the Intermediate cr General tariffs without a corresponding reduction 
in the Preferential rates. Apart, then, from the changes in the Preferential rates 
on artificial silk yarns in 1934 and on woollen and worsted fabrics, n.o.p., in 
1935, no important alterations were made in the textile tariffs until 19386. A 
change in tariff policy was indicated, however, by the conclusion of the Canada- 
United States Trade Agreement in December, 1935, and the settlement of the 
trade dispute with Japan. 


Under the terms of the agreement with the United States, imports from that 
country were entitled to the benefits of the Intermediate Tariff and the special 
rates and discounts provided under the Canada-France Agreement, 1933. Some 
special rates were also provided'in the United States Agreement but these did 
not affect any important textile items. In addition to the undertakings in the 
agreement, the Government of Canada was committed through a letter from 
its Washington Chargé d’Affaires to the United States Secretary of State, written 
on November 15, 1935, and made public a few days later, to certain important 
changes in customs administration. As this letter indicates so clearly the nature 
of the modifications which foreign exporters desired and the attempt which would 
be made to remove complaints, it is here quoted in full. 


“CANADIAN LEGATION, 


WasuHinctTon, November 15, 1935. 


“Sir,—At the moment of signature of the Trade Agreement between Canada and the 
United States of America, I am directed by the Secretary of State for External Affairs to 
state for the information of your Government that it is the intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Canada to invite Parliament at its next session to enact legislation amending the 
provisions of the Customs Act presently fixing the methods of determining the value of 
merchandise for duty purposes as a step toward the realization of their declared objective of 
eliminating arbitrary executive interference with the normal courses of trade. They propose, 
at the first opportunity, to press forward with the reform of the administrative provisions of 
the Customs Act with this end in view, and I believe that the modifications which they have 
in mind and which have been discussed with representatives of your Government will stabilize 
and safeguard the value of the mutual concessions in rates of duty incorporated in to-day’s 
agreement. 


“In revising the methods of determining the value of merchandise for duty purposes the 
following principles, among others, will be incorporated in the contemplated amendments 
to the Customs Act of Canada: 

“(a) The value for duty established under authority of Section 36 (2) will not include 
an advance for selling cost or profit greater than that which in the ordinary course of business 
under normal conditions of trade, is added, in the case of goods similar to the particular 
goods under consideration, by manufacturers or producers of goods of the same class or kind 
in the country of export. 
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“(b) No rate of discount established under Section 37 will operate to increase the value 
for duty of any goods beyond the price at which such or similar goods are freely offered for 
sale to purchasers at the time and place of shipment in the country of export, in the usual 
quantities and in the ordinary course of trade. 


_“(e) In the case of any value for duty which may be established under authority of 
Section 43, other than those provided for in Schedule I of the Trade Agreement signed to-day, 
opportunity will be afforded for appeal to the Tariff Board respecting any such value in order 
to ascertain and make public the finding whether, to what extent, and for what period, such 
value may be required to prevent the importation of the goods into Canada from prejudicially 
or injuriously affecting the interests of Canadian manufacturers and producers. 


“(d) In interpreting the words ‘of a class or kind made or produced in Canada’ provision 
will be made to make it clear that the phrase ‘made or produced in Canada’ in the context 
means ‘made or produced in Canada in commercial quantities’ and arrangements will be made 
for giving adequate notice of the transfer, for customs purposes, of a product from the cate- 
gory, ‘not of a class or kind made or produced in Canada,’ to the category ‘of a class or kind 
made or produced in Canada.’’ 

“Pending the entry into force of amendments of the Customs Act incorporating the 
substance of the foregoing principles, the competent Departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment will, to the extent of their administrative discretion, give the fullest possible effect to 
these general principles in the administration of the Act. 

“In the meantime and pending the entry into force of the legislative changes foreshadowed 
in this Note, the Canadian Government are prepared as from the Ist January, 1936, to cancel 
the values for duty purposes established under authority of Section 43 of the Customs Act of 
Canada and now applicable to the undermentioned goods, the produce or manufacture of the 
United States, on importation into Canada :— 


Meats, fresh, prepared or preserved. Roses, cut. 

Eggs, frozen, dessicated, powdered, etc. Canned Asparagus. 
Loganberries, dried. Eggs in the shell. 
Slack cooperage stock. Baby chicks. 
Lime. Peas, dried. 

Doors of hardwood. Beans, dried. 
Women’s and Children’s clothing. Market poultry. 
Fabrics of cotton or of artificial silk. Live stock. 
Fringes, gimps and tassels. Canned salmon. 
Electric light fixtures, lamps and shades, Sugar of milk. 


“T am further directed to state that the Canadian Government propose to invite Parlia- 
ment to permit the entry free of duty and charges of incidental purchases by residents of 
Canada returning from the United States of America, not exceeding the value of one hundred 
dollars, under regulations, particularly as to the frequency of such entry and duration of 
visits, to be prescribed, for such time as treatment substantially equivalent to that now in 
effect is accorded by the Government of the United States of America to incidental purchases 
by residents of that country returning from Canada. 


“T have the honour to be, 
“With the highest consideration, 
“Sir, 
“Your most obedient, humble servant, 
“H. W. WRONG, 
“Chargé d’ Affaires. 
“The Hon. Corpett Hut, 
“Secretary of State of the United States, 
“Washington, D.C.” 


The changes in Customs law and administration which have been adopted 
as a result of the undertakings given in the letter of November 15, 1935, have 
already been described in foregoing paragraphs of this chapter. 


TARIFF CHANGES, 1936 


Rates of duty on a number of cotton and artificial silk items were reduced 
under the British Preferential Tariff in 1936 as a result of hearings before the 
Tariff Board of applications under article 13 of the Ottawa Agreement. The 
Tariff Board recommended the removal of the specific duties from certain 
cotton yarn and fabric items and also from artificial silk fabrics. The duty 
on woollen and worsted fabrics, n.o.p. had been reduced in the preceding year. 
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The rates were then revised as follows:— 


British Preferential 


1936 
Rates Previous Rates 


Single warns coarser than 40’. (chi) s bart sae obs aby cee elieicen 124% | 123% and 2 cts. per lb. 
Ls PANS oO od os pn EL Pena aaa ie A a cee 15 % | 15% and 2 cts. per lb. 
Cottan fa brine; Srey eee ey ote de kes y ke oe bee eR eee 15 % 173% and 2 cts. per lb. 
Ghtton fabrics bleached (20) ) Cabs “Bo Rae ol 20% | 20% and 2cts-perlb. _ 
Catton fabrics, coloured: ) iii. li titeeiwen Minn swears. Gaaeiy- 222% | 223% and 2 cts. per Ib. 
Woven fabrics, wholly or in part of artificial silk............ 30 % | 274% and 30 cts. per lb. 


In the case of artificial silk yarns, the interim report of the Tariff Board 
in 1934 had led to the reduction in the minimum specific duty under the British 
Preferential Tariff. As a result of the final report in 1936, a separate classifica- 
tion was established for acetate yarns with an ad valorem rate of 5 per cent 
for singles. The minimum specific duty of 20 cents per pound was removed 
for other artificial silk yarns which left the effective rate of 20 per cent 
ad valorem. Similar changes were made in the duties for ply yarns. 


' Tarirr CHANGES, 1937 


The Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement of February 23, 1937, 
resulted in further reductions on some textile items under the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff. The ad valorem rate on coloured cotton fabrics was changed 
from 224 per cent to 20 per cent—the specific duty having been removed in 
the previous year. The duties on cotton blankets and wool blankets were 
reduced from 224 per cent and 10 cents per pound to 20 per cent and 5 cents 
per pound. 

Some reductions were also made on certain artificial silk and silk items. 
Artificial silk tops and waste which had previously been dutiable at 5. per 
cent were made free under the British Preferential Tariff. The duty under 
tariff item 561, which covers woven fabrics wholly or in part of artificial 
silk (the rate on which had been reduced in 19386 when the specific duty of 
30 cents per pound had been removed and the ad valorem rate set at 30 per 
cent), was now further reduced to 274 per cent. 

The duty on broad silks, which had been unchanged at 274 per cent under 
the British Preferential Tariff since September, 1930, was now made 224 per 
cent. : 

Woollen and worsted goods were also affected by the tariff changes in 1937. 
The specific duty on worsted yarns was reduced to 5 cents per pound from the 
former rate of 74 cents, while the ad valorem duty of 10 per cent remained 
unchanged. The rates on woollen and worsted fabrics, n.o-p., were further 
reduced to 224 per cent and 12 cents per pound, with a limit of 50 cents per 
pound for the sum of the two rates. Duties on knitted goods, n.o.p., were 
reduced from 25 per cent to 20 per cent and the rates on wool stockings made 
20 per cent plus 30 cents per dozen pairs, instead of 30 per cent and 75 cents. 
Socks and stockings, n.o.p., were given a separate classification with a rate of 
20 per cent and no specific duty. | 

The United Kingdom Agreement of 1937 also reduced the number of 
“bound” textile items on which certain margins of preference were to be 
maintained. In the 1932 agreement, there were 34 textile items on which the 
Government of Canada agreed to maintain the spread betwen British Prefer- 
ential and Treaty or Intermediate rates. In 1937 the number was reduced to 
ten, some of which are imports for special purposes, e.g., typewriter-ribbons, 
and all ten items are free under the British Preferential Tariff. 
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The principal changes in the tariff rates on textile items in 1937 may thus 
be summarized :— 


British Preferential Tariff 


1937 Rate Previous Rate 
Cotten iabrics, coloured esicciicanccenivi cage ered eee 20% 224% 
Woven fabrics, wholly or in part of artificial silk........... 274% 30% 
Silk thread, crochet BUC ORO a aN hue Met ene (isle MMOL eed 15% 174% 
Recut Me rs elle fe Mee cae 224% 272% 
Worsted Yarns for Weavers ...........0.ccceeceeeeeseeees 10% and 5dcts. per lb.| 10% pe, 74 cts per lb 
Varnaforhand nitting-<rrres en, reece severe rivcbin ste 15% and 6cts. per lb. ee and {13 cts. per 
Worsted and Woolen fabrics, n.0.p............0 02 cece eens 224 7/0 and 12 cts. per 21470 and 17cts. per 


ea ‘of Ad Valorem (Sum of Ad Valorem 
and Specific Duties}! and Specific Duties 
not to exceed 50 cts.| not to exceed 65 cts. 


per lb.) per lb.) 
WEMTECOU DOGS, IO. Bes eta PR ETRE) ge eee 20% 25% 
Woollemetocicsinre:tansi iiertieh . 2492.00). SH. SIO 20% and 30 cts. 30% and 75 cts. 
per doz. pairs per doz. pairs 
PLOUKINGCE MOD Ata. S se ce ke he iat etal capitate beets tle Te acon 20% 30% and 75 cts. 
per doz. pairs 
Hiankete seats OL IWOOL). slid ck » eine faivind Gavh eeu at ss > sax ae and 5 cts. per 228% and 10 cts. per 


Apart from the reductions in the British Preferential Tariff, the main 
changes have been the result of the United States Trade Agreement and the 
settlement of the Japanese trade dispute. The Intermediate tariff rates now apply 
to imports from the United States, instead of the General tariff which prevailed 
against that country before the making of the recent agreement, and in addition, 
the fixed valuations under Section 48 of the Customs Act have been cancelled, 
as already indicated. The rates of duty established under the Intermediate 
Tariff are still relatively high, and of course, under the General Tariff, still 
higher. It should be added, however, that the General Tariff now applies to 
only a few countries. The falling off in imports from foreign countries can 
be shown from the following trade figures:— 


15. IMPORTS OF CERTAIN TEXTILE MANUFACTURES FROM COUNTRIES OTHER 
THAN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1928-1936 


Calendar Years 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Cotton warner OUNds). 2 beck ese ties: 3,621 3,143 2,263 343 424 
Cotton esoris )) aIs). 5 oad de. bl ea dds 71, 631 59,647 28 , 993 14,474 19,321 
Wom Panrica gy ards). 220 2603.2 228 4. . 6,239 ast 1,584 537 416 
Silk and Mixture Fabrics (Yards)....... 24 400 13 571 2,882 1,919 1,926 
Artificial Silk Yarn (Pounds)............ 1,934 2245 945 774 413 

Artificial Silk and Mixture Fabrics 

Saat iTe Same ees OR es ei 4,900 14,631 2,973 1,654 3,214 


Note:—As the basis of recording quantities in the trade returns was changed for some of the above 
items during the period, it has been necessary ‘to make estimates for some years. 


It must be pointed out, however, that all increases or decreases in imports 
cannot be explained by changes in the tariff rates. With the decline of incomes 
in Canada after 1929 there would be a decline in total consumption of textiles 

_ and imports would naturally fall off. This latter movement had commenced 
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before the imposition of the high tariffs in the fall of 1930. The following table 
shows imports of the principal groups of cotton fabrics for the first eight months 
of 1930 compared with the same period of 1929. Only in the case of bleached 
fabrics was there any increase in imports and even in that case the advance 
was relatively small. 


IMPORTS OF COTTON FABRICS, JANUARY TO AUGUST, INCLUSIVE 


— 19.9 1930 
PR CGCINGUE ah VE 2 oot css Wx & c.abace “atlas EARL ea ae aaa DR Shas od ka Me 33, 209,821 yds.| 20,467,952 yds. 
Pileached . uid. Valo. . wees BA Oy Buc whl os wae ee. ober Oe. me 9,781,262 yds.| 10,127,012 yds. 
lage Le: a) Ors A , | CURDS aah rin RNA») Gir Ry SPE rae Ramee 17,284,377 yds.| 13,288,114 yds. 
gery y cerns 3c. wei nae TS hoy CoA OS Se 5,644,967 yds.| 4,201,773 yds. 


The increase in the volume of textile imports since 1933 is to be explained 
partly by an increase in national income and in total consumption of textiles, 
as well as by the reduction in British Preferential duties in 1932 and from 1935 
to 1937. The increase in values are, of course, due to the somewhat larger 
quantities imported at higher prices. The following table shows the trend of 
imports in recent years. The extent to which Canadian manufacturers increased 
their share of the Canadian market is shown by the tables in Chapter V. 


16. IMPORTS OF CERTAIN TEXTILE MANUFACTURES 


fis Fiscal Years April to November 
Commodities Wo 


1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1936 1937 


(000 Ibs.) | (000 Ibs.) | (000 Ibs.) | (000 Ibs.) | (000 lbs.) 
Corron MANUFACTURES : 


Cotton Yarns— 


NEC DEV eat sed pM davrrad tho Oe teen Pe Ge we TS. 4,895 5,079 §, 147 3,303 4,014 
Ltr ENN? ot. ... decite-» He/apall-v Cee ee eee 4,606 4,706 4,742 3,036 3,468 
MORIVEOMStRUes?., cea... oneness ck oes nn eee 285 370 353 134 535 
OthermCountries! -2\%,). oferes wave al sie Ree ee 4 3 22 133 jal! 
Cotton Fabrics— Unbleached— 
TPOtRE RS UROeas cE cea POE Rees, CCAS One 5, 298 5,092 6,390 3,647 5,274 
ROE 205 OO ry re oe en Sere eee ee 2,916 2,678 2,810 1,837 2,457 
ES EUSCIME SDA DOG cures deers ine bate 4 ok ae Aenea yes. 2,409 SB, 07k 1,806 2,801 
COUNT OU ETION, cin ae bes + abu bdsm aera 9 5 9 t 16 
Cotton Fabrics—Bleached— 
Potehiteceecnege eee hee Ma eal oa 1,822 1,830 1,898 1,384 790 
United Rinedem eu ke ee Me ee Le 1,352 1,397 1,427 966 682 
Waited States ye: ok. ck a es bie SOUL, 420 411 436 399 85 
MEER DUMELIOR. GA cde oer eke ew Mea cee lead 50 D2 35 19 De 
Cotton Fabrics—Piece Dyed— 
SSE: 7 SOM: cx cae 5 ALE do ee he 4,217 5,045 5, 652 3,658 3,628 
Ponited Kingdon 3. rahe Wo.. Le dam Bee 3,106 3,381 3,616 2,366 2,191 
ROO SURES i. 24 2 Boles hans eee ie an 550 831 1,028 667 702 
ier Caan imee ona Ba aU eed 561 833 1,008 625 435 
Cotton Fabrics— Yarn Dyed— 
1,5 2 9 eR RN 0 Oa MR A IRA 898 1,241 1,594 981 L,o2o 
LW nated. Mimedom™: ftieidy anu echukod, ofedtx 667 735 865 546 
Iomited, Shates sy: sy deese vhounsensh weaned tae at 113 233 297 178 224 
OOP UAC A a fai 5 aS cue vic x eead Ne atnneiee sd 118 213 432 257 390 
Cotton Fabrics—Printed— ’ | 
Boat. (a. ayeads. als dowd... deeb Thee 2,518 2,529 2,673 1,630 1,537 
Tiare Wao iis decreas hi ui eraeninanad eens 2,083 2,042 .4) 2960 4 °1,28108 986 
WIMited Staten: Wrote. cot. We eLIO he we cee 387 395 565 | EH th | 407 


Other Conntsies, Wet Dee a. GU 98 1122 128 Ti 144 
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16. IMPORTS OF CERTAIN TEXTILE MANUFACTURES—Continued 


Commodities 


Cotton MANUFACTURES—C oncluded 


Cotton Velveteens— 


Fiscal Years April to November 


1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1936 1937 


(000 lbs.) | (000 lbs.) | (000 lbs.) | (000 Ibs.) | (000 lbs.) 


BT GAR MME cok. MMS. casasch DRAMAS charcoal GS RES arok 529 : 595 716 530 A405 
Wintel BeDedOUt We, Me ces Da he we we 482 509 446 377 66 
United Semtes (i. SERFS). RRR. SPOS. 26 33 47 37 4] 
Other CEBRiriess. 6 APE ie ok MRP. cep d 3 OO ion. 21 53 223 116 298 
Woot MANUFACTURES 
Woollen Yarn— 
FL Ota. SRO rs be tacdet FBR Re 2,957 3,381 3,450 2,215 2,493 
Riniten. Wamedons AWS... a. des Be bo ERE, 2,932 3, 364 3,424 2,197 2,466 
POR COLOR OU Cis tee nM oe ate leo wl) a ath weenie G 5 5 8 if 3 
anew © Omntries) 20 5Gi ce cde bees eb eae 20 12 18 11 24 
Wool Fabrics—(Dress goods to be dyed)— 
PPotals Ge Re te ee RR Ta 1,330 1,344 1,340 900 921 
United Mingdom. W046... 4. 018. .0.74. 21... 1,303 esau 1,334 897 917 
WIMP ECS ie eek i, keel) UA © aie ORI ge coe IPR SUM OM eae. sae ui ee ON eMe e kad SUM 
OthemCountriest ts. sce csteve ees iw ate. ee 27 13 6 3 4 
Wool Lustres or Italian Linings— 
Otay Veen Pe ee ORR eee RR L,Y 60 50 53 32 28 
Uniten er ncdons. ele be a ooh Be. 59 50 53 32 28 
VEE DAN CS RARER Ey) RMON, {TS Rark GARI 8, ail: CAR Me SA | SAA. Sera PRMD! Coi Nea | NENW coat 
OERCEIC OUMUTIOS So us ou oc ei ocd. 5 ihe UPS otek Watt BE es aca ee) WRN Cee CE oe ee 
Wool Tweeds— 
Rota Re ea POUR AOR 1 fed Oe Wee Ly 1,383 1,441 831 681 
Cimino S13 Ose, Cte pe Ae 1,301 1,366 1, 436 829 678 
Vinten sscites. 40 PRI. UOT e. aee.. 2 i NUN DN EY ee AECL /) 2.) WADE a 
Other Countries: | A...) ORR. Vth. TER... 9 16 5 2 3 
Wool Woven Fabrics, n.o.p.; Worsted and Serges; 
Overcoatings— 
A PCEET le ey ai eg PSE aeY FM POU am AOR ‘og AL 4,938 5,414 6,190 3, 968 5,017 
iter FOTO sy 6c attnee whales hl uate Ws 4,787 5,297 6,079 3,894 4,860 
RUE CEO DOCS ABE Cranes, Care ee By, crete oboe 4 mk wl 45 24 ai 13 11 
OUNCES COUMITIOSE Ss. 5 kak cbte a ake h ede esce ates 106 93 84 61 146 
Wool Plushes— 
ADO Vik 1 OO Oh eae RAN SE ce 11 27 59 51 Al 
Ainivea Ec inedom 2h. ee ee Me 10 21 38 34 27 
PUTT ORCA TOS AGE) Cais Aa OAS ROR oboe ee 1 6 | 10 10 
ORES LOVEE 8g 2s GOERS ORNATE BRE ae a BI, eae) Ba JA kes Wem epee ee Ran aR 7 4 
Wool Blankets— 
CEG bea het Ba SUA OSE ae A cee ele a 399 551 794 660 618 
NU MPCO MNS COM Coo oe scl icianaanadeleeress 396 548 791 659 614 
ROier ELCs Aaa ea dias niente ews «dee 2 2 7 Ete Ope 4 
DG Mee OIMEFIOS bos. setts ees os cts yw encoun 1 J 1 hh Hah Gone ouwen ee 
Wool Socks and Stockings— Doz. Pr. | Doz. Pr. | Doz. Pr. | Doz. Pr. | Doz. Pr 
Otte ee eo ok ORO eR. okay Sa 86 93 Oe 89 102 
RUE MNO COM . SE ceviche otlbdencs che Ober ass 85 92 110 88 100 
acer Re Cee BOMB et es ek RUMOR OTR oy as US, cla apa, Sad paielle Bho r RS cabarets wctelo [RRM aeons 
OC ain em ntFiCs) 48 yn 4.) be detes a0 54 oe ows 1 1 | rf 2 
Carpets and Rugs— $ $ $ $ $ 
Ola ee LE waticchic tle aa da pee eh o7o 557 709 480 654 
imiter sing ana: Beet Bk acelt asad mee 182 199 286 190 261 
Rober Weta tes. 8S as cesta: ME. ase ord aee et 9 22 57 15 20 
Other Countries?! Aho... de Dade oda snk Boon bs 384 336 367 275 373 


Sirk MANUFACTURES 


Silk nal (to be dyed)— 
United Kingdom aMabayis sats ie yat a) « wp amelie. st siecum cinta ‘be pipu'y 
United States 


soot es ee eee ee ee owe e mee ee eoese soe 


e) Sete a fale fe) ot stele! © felteliel clive) eile ee G6. ete ‘0 © ee ere Ens (e phe © @ Falaken ae |G ene) o's 0 a 6 


eliNitel sie <s) te) Sisal, bie) aaeipiial ai ie is. ‘ao (el Sl pieeua pe: ie)l si (6) apis) rm, © le; (o 0 helene: ols, 0.40) © (oi ja, egal nm) 40) Wi ee) 08 ah.e @ @ ile! 6: Sey. 16) Wi eye Te ie) OU e@) 'O) 9 ene, ol 
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16. IMPORTS OF CERTAIN TEXTILE MANUFACTURES—Concluded 


Fiscal Years April to November 
Commodities ——_ | 
1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1936 1937 


Sirk MANuFACTURES—Concluded 


Silk Fabrics, n.o.p.— 


PIVOT ORLA IRC RE Ro 2 PRY sh 5 eile ates tat 737 794 853 539 267 
Unites) anedorm. QUA.) .0 BER od. re SS v4 36 40 27 27 
MITTOCE SHCALSB YE AM slate anak ek See 210 . . 268 272 126 98 
OthertGowntries Ma hk, wes epee aks anetatok 506 495 541 386 142 
Silk Velvets and Plushes— 
LST te OR: ee Re MENGE? Jy 8 oath one 692 679 537 485 338 
Uinitee ONIBCCOME: ogc. sis saute e PRD Rema oe 24 59 31 30 37 
Tb bca Th arey-o BK sh Wet Pee 2) ae, OO Wa PR Y Ne DoT 237 214 199 12 
Other Countries........... a EL a 441 383 292 256 180 
Silk Fabrics (for Neckties)— $ $ $ $ $ 
PR OGM RCs SURI a tA a Ee Ale Seti RA 790 875 898 582 668 
TIER LO POORE Oe hoc wos hs eens Saas ometate 34 60 88 51 48 
United States: 712 ua 0). ARE ae! 180 199 260 142 151 
Other! C@untries si. 7h8 i feos Te. Se BORA. 576 616 550 389 469 
Silk Ribbons— 
40 421) Paste a OA LAN OR NS ie CS EEMMRIRS oS LE a a 67 76 95 63 88 
Rigibee: KiNG OME bees aces SS Btd et. Gout ante ee 3 4 6 3 5 
ML ted ‘SATS. chalet duc esk aatlttoe. © orteiteeieee Oe 38 52 31 46 
Other Countries £ Als. Vb PR i RR 32 34 37 29 37 


ARTIFICIAL SILK MANUFACTURES 


Artificial Silk Yarns— 


(000 lbs.) | (000 lbs.) | (000 Ibs.) | (000 lbs.) | (000 lbs.) 


R689 SUMREIMBERES 5 SE SEU EOL dy Ce OREM AS. Pe? fa eR 965 1,078 1,411, 1. ae rat, 
AUT hee TL TMOULOIE «Fe cise ao chon Fs 63 ain a uw bee ols 411 446 998... [eee 7 IWAN R due 
FUE Tet Shorr Ee Get an ee GRE RnR te 12 oy fare RG 128 301 128 | \FOL5. oc . .  ced a nae 
Ceher! Counties sch ss seus gs. sis-is SE eee 426 331 285 ACTHEA.|, .OROTA ee er. 


From May 1, 1936, Artificial Silk Yarn has been 
classified as Cellulose Acetate Yarn and other 
synthetic yarn. 


Artificial Silk Yarns, Cellulose Acetate— 


i Dray rcv Avge inte ae Pes SPIN DERE timae Dm) Seach hh ol ame CWO MO SILT RE dete yl te 169 313 

tee Godoy. is bet. «ac oc Ree sega cai lerevdn- ok Bt eioa LE netic 0 eithcn say aid aes onc ne 162 307 

ini tee RG HORS Ge he a isl bile «afer wee 4s a Ad ated © neces RE kcal if 4 

Other Conntries sd... UB Bee SR rd Oe Bio Se os Sa ed ie 2 
Artificial Silk Yarns, n.o.p— 

OCB ect cia wuslcABll 6 'g lv calk w leet sitens aly abl cue ciate lll MIS nea Ce a ay a 687 1,140 

United 'ermecdomt.: FG.) ios Ree oss he AU oc ye ee ee ee 458 832 

RS ALOR REGO RL but We 8 cad ab a HMO ow cs AMER cL ea iat nse 22k bectae acegee ad 80 41 

CtheriGountries 4... a6... ose eh ae 149 267 
Artificial Silk Fabries— 

Total tact aah guy 0d RE bn eee, | aa 934 697 1,651 910 1,172 

Rnited, Banedomy f.54. 000/16. deere ee een oe 736 441 942 505 736 

minitoe See toas oN Uk CMR. gh MR 85 130 180 89 oe 

SU AIREAS SO USUIU | hg x/cial Hilslin 4 € Bas wc nss aah y RMR RL Ce eR LS 52 is 474 283 269 

Otmor (Gumtree se oka. Glulbio ds «secre cee Wee 61 53 55 33 35 
Artificial Silk Ribbons— $ $ $ $ 

Ojo WM RR Ta a AU UR I UR eg 2 ST 126 123 115 75 114 

inated | Mined oni i! ..4 3 BAL oo ee 4 2 3 1 

Rr ot ane ae? CO Oe RY Cogn Slate 39 49 67 41 62 

ither Combariog hl. e esc cw uc de ME 83 72 46 + bu Be 50 


The recent reductions in the British Preferential rates and the maintenance 
of the high duties under the Intermediate and General tariffs have greatly widened 
the margin of preference for British goods. The continuance of specific duties 
on many textile items in the Intermediate and General tariffs makes it difficult 
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to compare the relative incidence of duties on British and foreign imports. How- 
ever, some comparison can be made by calculating the duties on similar articles 
under the different. tariff eolumns, even if the identical article might not be 
available in each country. A comparison of this kind shows the following 
changes in margins of preference for cotton, wool, silk and artificial silk articles 
for which information is available. Discounts from the British Preferential 
or Intermediate tariffs have been allowed where provided, while the 3 per cent 
excise tax has been included in calculating duties on foreign imports. It will be 
noted that in every case but one, the effective rates under the Intermediate Tariff 
are considerably higher than prior to September 1930, and that the margin of 
British Preference has been greatly increased. 


RELATIVE MARGIN OF PREFERENCE UNDER THE BRITISH PREFERENTIAL TARIFF 
FOR IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE UNITED STATES 


CorTons 


(Based on United States Prices) 


British ie Margin 
Item Preferential United States British Preference 
1929 Oct. 1929 Oct. 1929 Oct. 
1937 (a) 1937 (b) 1937..- 
% % % % % % 
Cotton Warp Yarn, 30’s Single.......... 123 123 223 32-3 - 10-0 19-8 
Cotton Hosiery Yarn, 30’s Single....... 123 123 222 18-5 10-0 6-0 
Grey Sheeting, 40”, 48 x 48, 2-85 Yards 
‘Per Pound.. 123 15 223 41-7 10-0 26-7 
Cotton Sheeting, 72", 68 x 76, 1-40 Yards 
Per Lb. —Bleached a ep CUI CO RS © i 15-0 18-0 25-0 35-7 10-0 17-7 
Cotton Fabrics, Dark C ee 36-37": 
80 x 80, 4:00 Yds Per Lb.. 18-0 18-0 273 39-5 9-5 21-5 


(a) Under General Tariff. 
(b) Under Intermediate Tariff. 


RELATIVE MARGIN OF PREFERENCE UNDER BRITISH PREFERENTIAL TARIFF 
AND UNDER INTERMEDIATE TARIFF OR FRENCH TREATY RATES 


Woot Fasrics 


(Based on English Prices) 


Item British 
Preferential 


Margin 


Intermediate British Preference 


1929 Oct. 1937 1929 Oct. 1937 1929 Oct. 1937 
% % % % % % 
Serge 64’s, 16 oz. piece dyed............ 242 27-2 292 59-7 5-0 32-5 
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RELATIVE MARGIN OF PREFERENCE UNDER BRITISH PREFERENTIAL TARIFF 
AND UNDER INTERMEDIATE TARIFF OR FRENCH pasate RATES 


Woo. Socks AND STocKINGS 


(Price Based on Average Value of United Kingdom Imports) 


een pier Intermediate tyoidtats Prolobbe 
1929, Oct. 1937] 1929 Oct. 1937 1920) Oct. 1937 
% % % % an Tak on 
Q28(e) | 24-5 203 ff (60:5 74 45-0 
Oa > Eat a Beh Ga 


(c) Valued from 90 cts. to $1.50 per pound. 
(d) Valued at over $1.50 per pound. 


Sux Fasrics 


(Based on Canadian Prices) 


British 
Item Preferential 


Margin 
British Preference 


1929 Oct. 1937 1929 Oct. 1937 1929 Oct. 1937 


% % % % % % 
No. 14 Weighted Crepe, Printed........ 152 204 294 60-0 143 392 


French Treaty 


ARTIFICIAL SiLK Fasrics 


(Based on United States Prices for October, 1936) 


British 
Item Preferential 


Margin 
British Preference 


1929 Feb. 1937 1929 Feb. 1937 1929 Feb. 1937 


— | | ff | es 


French Treaty 


% % % % % % 
Rayon Taffeta, 5-76 yards per lb., piece 
7 8A A oe CR ge Ar OE ERED A E,S 15% 243 324 82-1 163 57-4 


These examples, together with those given elsewhere in this report, serve 
to show how hard it may be to measure the effect of specific duties. Everybody 
can understand what is meant by a 20 per cent ad valorem rate of duty. Some 
specific rates of duty would be equally comprehensible when the unit is familiar, 
e.g. 3 cents a pound on tea. But, a duty in cents per pound on textiles is not 
comprehensible to the majority of persons who make use of textile products, 
however significant it may be to those engaged in the trade. 

It was argued by Counsel for the Primary Textiles Institute that the “ only 
_ accurate measure of the actual protective effect of the duties for Canadian 
industry as against the United Kingdom cotton industry ” is the number of cents 
duty collected per pound of imports. The table he presents is as follows: — 


Year Bleached Coloured 
Grey Cotton Cotton Cotton 
cts. per lb. cts. per lb. cts. per lb. 
Yt: OAR ORT RUNNER EC OO GR MRE MR | As Teak A OSA 7-20 12-03 16-78 
1S 4 Meg hes Mpeg pate WL RN PC le OS UN GANA 8 Recs BOER 8-62 12-92 15-23 
POS s AIT SUE Oe RE IRR Oe a ee > i ea Vi 6-83 10:96 13-04 


~ igfeeeiniel so Weg dite Nn) 2 ee ily talaga aed. NR Rt HI ed ian 4-44 8-69 10:87 


N 


\ 
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The above figures are based upon the total imports during the year and any 
variations caused by differences in the character of the goods being imported are 
not taken into account. It is possible to determine the duty in cents per pound 
on two English grey cloths from Exhibit 860 and 861, viz: — 


DUTY IN CENTS PER POUND OF CLOTH 


Sateens Twills 
Date (Ex. 860) (Ex. 861) 
Cents Cents 

PETES poets Chg ie lig pees, Al Woe ie ae Js lie ei ee We all ae A aL bi 6-0 4-7 
RTHS. DEW EA GAAD IAS 2 ALE i SOROOD potndes eels Cada WEL Se toed EO UT ih 2") oy 8-8 7-4 
She Py 22 leas ph eR) ce aa hae le i Ck are Depa a a Pea eae aa tc) RN oe ae Pe 11-3 8-2 
VUE ORE OBA Saw, Watt Rate: Pane thie Ni: meen ceo eas RU a atte i Mn AR ORR Nene 7 SRS Pin 8-6 6-1 
Drareme woo seet cess aaiy, Med OL. SOE) PQA oe Gk he 7-9 5-7 
ie, RIOD: PNA ore «eee eh Ad CD . Ade ATT ee bathe ret « db bint 5:8 3°7 
eerie awl, ERE ek Uke Weta ee tN, eo, cet n ON Ne, Be a a mga ames 7-0* 4.3* 
TROMOCTICR ONO Fe ere. Cre, OF RA ie Toe LB CATR ooo 6-4* 3-8* 


* Based on quotations in the Textile Weekly. 


It will be seen that the duty expressed in cents per pound on these two articles 
rose greatly above the level of June, 1930, during the period when specific and 
special duties were applied on imports. In 19386, the rate in these terms was 
somewhat lower than in June, 1930, but the rise in English prices in the first 


‘half of 1937 caused the duty in cents per pound, to increase, although the recent 


fall in prices, due largely to the fall in the price of raw cotton, has reversed the 
upward trend, as is shown by the figures for November, 1937. 

The argument of Counsel for the Primary Textiles Institute is not altogether 
sound, because, for instance, if the rates are increased to a prohibitive level no 
goods are imported, no duty is collected, amd the “ actual protective effect” as 
measured in this way would be nil. Nethertheless, an important problem is raised 
by the comparison of 1928 and 1936. It was argued by Counsel that the same ad 
valorem rate had a very different protective effect at different levels of raw 
material prices. This contention is supported by the Tariff Board in their final 
report on woollens, Reference No. 1, 1934, from which the following extracts 
are taken: — 

‘The degree of protection provided by a pure ad valorem duty in an industry 
characterized by wide fluctuations in the price levels of its raw materials is highly unstable. 
When prices are rising and: the volume of business is expanding, such a duty automatically 
provides increased protection at a time when no increase may be required, and when raw 
material prices are falling and the volume of business is shrinking, the difficulties of a 
protected industry are increased by the automatic reduction of protection.” 

Siren ee) EN Ma akc ig 

“Such fluctuations in the values of raw materials, which are seldom accompanied by 
corresponding changes in industrial wages and overheads, render it impossible for any purely 
ad valorem duty, designed to equalize total cost of production in two different countries, 
to keep pace with changing prices.” 

. * ae ae * 

“One alternative to an ad valorem duty is a specific duty of so many cents per pound or 
yard, the incidence of which does not change with every fluctuation in the wool market.” 

ra doe Se OME 2 oad Ree 


“As an illustration of the complexity inherent in a schedule of strictly specific rates, 
it has been computed that a scale of specific rates on worsted yarn to allow for differences in 
count, colour, twist and method of spinning, would require as many as 160 different rates.” 

* * * * * * 

_“A compound duty, such as those now imposed by the Canadian Tariff upon many 
textile products, may be regarded as a tenable compromise.” 

With regard to future policy, however, the following points may be suggested. 
No_tariffcan_be constructed to take care automatically of all possible con- 
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tingencies. Rising raw material prices may sometimes operate to make existing 
ad valorem rates more protective, just as falling raw material prices have the 
opposite effect. 


Although the discussion of the tariff has so far been confined to its pro- 
tective aspects it must not be overlooked that it is also an important source of 
revenue. The administration of a tariff from the viewpoint of revenue runs 
counter to the granting of protection. In other words, revenue is secured when 
goods are imported, whereas protection is most effective when goods are 
excluded. The amount of revenue secured from customs is thus in inverse ratio 
to the quantum of protection in the tariff. This statement must be qualified 
by saying that the flow of imports is dependent upon the general state of 
industrial activity in Canada, tending to rise during periods of prosperity and 
fall during periods of depression. = 

In the fiscal year 1929-30 receipts from customs duties amounted to 
$179,429,920 out of total revenue receipts of $445,916,992 secured by the 
Dominion Government. By the year 1933-34, customs duties had declined to 
$66,305,356, while total revenues were $324,471,271. The former total does not, 
however, include $14,534,620 collected as special excise duties on importations 
although it does include special duties. Although revenue from customs duties 
has been increasing in recent years—the gross figure for the year ending March, 
1937, was $92,282,059 against $73,154,472 for 1934—the totals are far below the 
amount collected in the fiscal year 1929-30. In part, this is due to lower prices 
of imported goods, but to a greater extent to a decline in the volume of imports, 
which, in spite of higher rates of duty, yield smaller revenues. 

Import duties collected on textile products have declined greatly during the 
period under review. The gross customs revenue from all imports and for 
textiles and manufactures for the fiscal years 1920 to 1937 are shown in the 
table given below. The factors affecting customs revenue which have already 
been mentioned, such as volume of imports, relative rates of duty and the level 
of prices, must be borne in mind when considering the totals in this table:— 


17. IMPORT DUTIES COLLECTED, FISCAL aacike ENDING MARCH, 1920 TO MARCH, 
193 


(000 Omitted) 


Percent Duties 


' Textiles and collected 
Fiscal Year ending March All Imports Manufactures on Textile 
Thereof Imports to 
Total Duties 
$ $ 

EALERTS Yatra ol.) a! lls Guts aA i Ae dae neil | a, | lal 187, 524 38 , 674 20-6 
WE FAME CU MAY SERS eee Sp a Eee. eee Tae eee 197,668 42,557 21-5 
TO ANN MOU dss FMS NI Sb SPR Me ee a ot ea 121,478 | 25,659 21-2 
BTR aitraVie Ae ueciarehe'd is a) dip « ¥4ib gd AM RUAN EM Ro a aa 133,803 27,687 20-7 
RN aa OK cee 2s, Weta) eH at ate cy Oa 135,122 26,603 19-7 
17 je ae Ue eM EON FROIN D NMRA Seale OP 120,122 25,494 21-2 
Us VC eS OE ema ol AD 0! 143 , 933 27,196 18-9 
DOO TMI LET Seth ee LA ry ORs i aN ak ede 158, 966 30, 236 19-0 
DO ase bole Vat Me Ghish waht cine <i eved foe aatl eh ee ae ete 171,873 30, 353 17-7 
ACEC MUR ARs a) ME ot 1 UM De Ar Mt JIB 200, 480 31,989 15-9 
TCS ASE SR egg a Ree EL OES. COMM tA. 8 199,012 30, 237 15-2 
DOSEN A Me SEN UO, et RE SP ST Se 149,251 24,401 16-4 
HISD Ly Heh SROs aOR . Seen: path ay Dion 113,998 18,827 16-5 
DOB SF partion: Sumani P es fy) AU Dei, oe erry ane Bile! damien opeeiuing AN See | 4202 11,134 14-5 
LES BS EE ROTM 8 ae a i OR SH UL Et Pri 1 73,154 11,621 16-1 
Gh a AAU NG amma 00d te a nh) UR AES Olde. 2 AMe a aegis 84,627 11,705 13-8 
BON ANELIUT ANN TS Ec SEM RR A ED Se OO Rg 82,784 11,890 14-3 
MO ie Soule oud doko pepe amsae dias A-dwre'e stale dln asta EO a 92,282 13 , 074 14-2 


a 


CHAPTER V 
PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


It will now be in ae to trace, and in so far as is possible to account for, 
the growing disequilibrium during the depression years between the value of 
primary products, particularly those which figure largely as export commodities, 
on the one hand, and of consumer’s goods, particularly textile products, on the 
other hand. A study of the trend of prices in the protected textile industry will 
determine the extent to which these prices were adjusted to meet the declining 
incomes of those engaged in the exposed industries, and the part played by higher 
tariffs in preventing a more complete adjustment.’ Account must be taken of 
the movements in the prices of raw materials and of the trend of production 
and of prices in the United Kingdom and in the United States, the two countries 
supplying the greater part of imports of textile products. An outline of the 
changing position of the export industries, in so far as this may be gathered 
from trade statistics, will serve as a background against which to study the 
fortunes of the textile industry. 

The varying positions of the export industries of Canada are indicated in 
the trade statistics and in the prices of principal commodities. The decline in 
value of exports is due, of course, to changes in quantities as well as in unit 
values, but the latter factor was the more important of the two. The quantum 
of exports from Canada declined by 23 per cent between the calendar years 
1929 and 1932, which was the low point in volume of exports, but the index of 
export prices fell 40 per cent in this period. 

The value of exports of Canadian produce had declined to 52 per cent 
of the 1929 level by 1931 and to 46 per cent by 1932, which again marked the 
turning point in Canada’s export trade. The changes in values from 1929 to 
1936 for the principal commodity groups are shown in Table 18. Agricultural 
exports, including animal products, and exports of mineral products, declined 
by 1932 to the extent already indicated for all exports, while exports of wood 
products fell off only slightly less in value. 


18. SUMMARY OF EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE, FOR CALENDAR YEARS 1929 
1932, 1984 AND 1936 


(000 omitted) 


— 1929 1932 1934 1936 
$ $ $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products (except Chemi- 

Mis Parad and WOOG) Fey vetoes le tes eh ole 429 801 204, 057 229,380 346, 981 
Animals and Animal Products (except Chemicals and 

SOR re ere toed Be oto r bee Ou ah TE Sie 140,829 55, 588 82,570 124,695 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products................ 9,472 4,815 7,000 12 oT 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper..................... 292,601 133 , 982 161,137 210, 207 
iron ani are erodes, 262)... Ol ee oa. 90,101 16,326 37,402 52,304 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Products. . 150,578 100,531 199,010 211,817 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Products. (except. 

COL UST EE LS oh E t  S 29,720 9,658 15, 758 23, 974 
Chemicalsand Allied Products... ...).2. 2.6 66.0...0- 21,828 11, 033 14,350 17,750 
MTOR NANGONS COMMOCILICS. 05d o.65 bec hoi e ooo 1s a em 19,896 10, 220 11,704 Tae oot 

PReGAsere eee). SEE re: PEL MT taki | ty. 1,184,826 546,210 758 , 646 1,015,206 
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Prices of commodities entering into Canada’s export trade reflect the rela- 
tive resistance of the different industries to the general decline in prices. Agri- 
cultural products suffered most as the relative stability of farm production in 
the face of general industrial curtailment was naturally reflected in the terms 
of exchange between farm products and manufactured goods, resulting in a 
greater decline in the prices of agricultural products. The position of Canadian 
agriculture was also seriously affected by the fiscal policies adopted by import- 
ing countries. The protection afforded national production in these countries 
tended to restrict our markets and to cause our export prices to fall still further. 

While the fall in prices of other export commodities was not, on the whole, 
as severe as in the case of agricultural products, the general price index for 
exports declined 34:4 per cent between 1929 and 1931, and 40-5 per cent by 
1932, whereas the general wholesale price index for Canada fell 30-2 per cent 
by 1932 and that for manufactured goods only 24-9 per cent in the same 
period. The trend of prices of export commodities is shown in the following 
table. 


19. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF CERTAIN EXPORT COMMODITIES 
(1929 = 100) 


Wheat— Newsprint Lead— 
— All Exports No. 1 Livestock | Fir—No. 1 Paper Domestic 
Northern Rolls 
ODO MME ey. <.. site i ory sabe iote Ie 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1930 83-9 70-2 89 86-4 100-0 82-3 
UO: Winery vies 25 See ais Rye a 65-6 43-8 61-1 61-6 90-9 62-4 
ICRA TO A eer ee Sea 59-5 41-4 49-2 54-0 78-7 52-6 
PUSS 4s ee. ene tee 59-9 45-4 44-5 61-8 62-0 55-4 
MO aS, eit ea ee 65-7 55-7 55-8 77-5 60-2 51-0 
LENS) OO iar oe ey Ores, Oa 67-5 62-9 63-9 68-7 60-2 58-7 
DOM teens) eee eee aL 4g) 69-8 58-3 77-1 62-9 69-5 
1937 (October)........ 87-4 106-0 71-4 71-9 65-4 128 


It is characteristic of periods of falling prices that prices of raw materials 
fall first and most severely. The plight of Canadian raw material producers has 
already been indicated and it needs scarcely be said that the shrinkage in incomes 
of this group resulted in a serious curtailment of the market for industrial 
products. This was accompanied by a fall in the purchasing power of urban 
communities through unemployment, lower wages, etc., with a further depressing 
effect upon agricultural prices. Raw material producers obtained some relief 
from the general fall in prices of industrial goods, but as their costs could not 
be reduced in proportion to their loss in income the balance was by no means 
restored. 

Textile manufacturers found the prices of their basic raw materials declining 
greatly. The price of raw silk suffered most severely and accounted for some of 
the difficulties faced by Japan where this product was a very important export 
commodity. The general movements in prices of textile materials are given in 
Table 20; the index for bleached sulphite pulp has been added to indicate, in a 
measure, the trend in the basic material for viscose yarn. 
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20. INDEX NUMBERS OF Oe area OF TEXTILE RAW MATERIALS 
100 


Textile Fibres 
~ ee Ginter 
ear : Sulphite 
Raw Cotton} Raw Wool | Raw Silk wae Pulp 


DUA Ee ok ins POE vhs hes INE Bs oe bet 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Bh pO) OS Rg ob 0 (ee 74 61-4 72 it 92-2 
CLUS! Reba he acon SSVI Os aM Renae A oil) CANO PEE taneg ethd 49.7 48-1 53-4 50-4 86-7 
BOB eh ecrosetcrsrpll mterenreerecy seer) diet apatunics s chl ain 42-6 34-7 37-4 41-3 73°3 
DOSS ik als: A Oh OR obs, 53-2 51-4 35-4 51-1 69-9 
LOSS ae | Ae BER ey. Me Mera ae yar 69-2 67-1 26-4 62-8 73-3 
ACEC ets Ts GOI Ge a ee hee ne ae 69-2 55-4 33-9 62-0 71-3 
TUSGRIML Cc Ee os ARM Vedas let loo cba: 70-8 74-5 36-2 68-8 70:7 
April— 

AOS ima hates hee beens. Adiers « pase erase his « 80-8 100-1 40-0 82-6 82-6 
October— 

VORTICES Vee vc ae Eee. bs) 52-2 85-3 34:8 59-6 98-6 


The fall in prices of textile raw materials might be expected to benefit textile 
manufacturers in that, as the selling prices of their products fell in a lesser degree, 
the manufacturing margin would be widened. There is some indication that this 
was the initial effect. However, raw materials form only one item in the manu- 
facturing costs and the declining volume of production with the consequent 
increase in unit costs, tends to offset the effect of the fall in the price of raw 
materials. 

Exhibit 1361, which is a statement prepared by the Dominion Textile Com- 
pany, shows the mill spread per pound, that is the margin between the cost of 
the raw material and the selling price of the finished product, on the total pro- 
duction of the company’s grey mills. The margin had been declining from 1926 
and for the company’s fiscal year ended March 1929 averaged 28-28 cents per 
pound. The results for the following years were:— 


Year Ending Mill Spread 
arch per lb 
Cents 
PR OR PR SUR Piet dil Ro iiss hen aa Noid) Fallohice s tleabottdedin  sessshh haus 29-17 
ee ee er ee ie Lyle ee aia: hats Beetle ould oh Dunne hss Cie 30-80 
Pec Cece eke un tar et etc de Meco enue) iments aoee 30-16 
ere EN lear eat et rete bias co crags SiR aueke cited feueceterent ese ree 28-33 


There was no question that the prices of manufactured textile goods would 
decline during the period of deflation, particularly in view of the serious decline 
in prices of textile raw materials. The important question was the extent to 
which the prices of manufactured goods would be brought down to meet the 
reduction in the incomes of those engaged in the exporting industries. The con- 
tinued reiteration by representatives of the textile industry, during the course of 
the hearings, that prices were not advanced after the imposition of higher duties 
in September 1930 does not meet the point now under discussion. It is necessary 
to examine the extent to which prices were actually reduced, always keeping in 
“mind the drastic fall in the cost of textile fibres. 


The movements in the indices of wholesale prices and export prices may first 
be compared with the trend in prices of textile raw materials and finished goods. 
The following table shows that the prices of textile raw materials fell more than 
export prices, which, as we have already mentioned, declined more than the 
general wholesale index. The index for finished textile goods, declined in 
approximately the same degree as export prices from 1929 to 1930, but thereafter 
until 1935 remained above the general index of wholesale prices. 


a 
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21. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF EXPORT COMMODITIES AND 


TEXTILES 
(1929—100) 
Textiles 
Year Manufac- --— 
General tured Export 
Wholesale | Goods of Prices Raw Manu- 
Index all Kinds Materials factures 
TODO ORR URE ee ahh) Ps GL See 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOS OR ee ihe ea RIE bh ates ahi locks « 90-1 93-9 83-9 71-2 83-4 
TAUB b 0 ia eae aa (> | SO an Same ee a 73-4 80-4 65-6 50-4 78-5 
WORDLE ee Bs 2 Pee aa CIDR cos BS 69-8 75-1 59-5 41-3 75-1 
TOSS arta +) BEE, oo Pact clebib ess eames x SIE Re ay 70-2 75-5 59-9 ssa ie | 76-0 
POSE ites SY ene ek. RRR 8k 74-9 78-9 65-7 62-8 78-1 
BOS a rhe Oh carat ts te. Pike ee ee eee 75-4 78-3 67-5 62-0 74-4 
OSG CURR to) OA ad. ei ho ea 78-0 79-1 72-5 68-8 73-2 
April— 
Ba nao. iotnc ee eiaueista a > bic wien 90-0 86-6 90-9 82-6 “T7-7 
October— 
IGS PL OF Bee LO, Att. Ty 88-6 87-4 87-4 59-6 75-4 


The prices of textile manufactures did not move uniformly even for products 
made from the same fibre. While the relative price of raw materials was the 
major factor in the movements, domestic or foreign competition, or its lack, 
played an important part. 

The group indices of prices for textile fabrics reveal a general downward 
tendency during the depression with a low point in 1932 and an upward trend 
thereafter. The index for silk fabrics, however, continued to fall after 1932, as 
the price of raw silk did not reach the lowest point until 1934. 


22. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FABRICS 


(1929 =100) 
oe Cotton Wool et ite bl es 
ear Fabrics - --Cloth: - Fabrics ae 
: F arn 
EEN S| We AUR ee aT te ae 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LO RES OS PR ill aaa eT Ee, 90-4 85-7 82-7 80-1 
PORE! CRI | AMET SARI LD) hid a) SI, 79°5 77-2 76-9 79-0 
TDAP nT Weasel OM Mee ee eee. yt 18 75-1 73h 76-6 77-5 
Ue Eh A Se ADA RRA Nad th PUR ddl sae alee 79-2 77-1 67-6 77-4 
Tosa LR S stake AP REE Cad ERR, if DD ee 83:1 83-1 60-5 72-6 
PRD ING i, povab: Heir, angeubl 80-9 76-1 57-2 67-9 
ELS EME I Si. cor eid Ss 79-5 81-7 56-2 55-2 
Rey en eae oy Ree n omar ee 84-2 88-1 59-3 54-3 
Ostover/ P0872. OL, Pe, Oey 82-0 86-4 58-3 54-3 


The price of rayon viscose yarn has been inserted in the above table as it 
has not been possible to secure a reliable measure of the trend in prices of rayon 
fabrics owing to the relative newness of the industry and the rapid changes in 
cloth construction during the period under review. 


The extent to which rayon fabric prices followed rayon yarn prices through- 
out the period cannot be determined. From Exhibit 867, it 1s possible to trace 
the movement in yarn and fabric prices for one cloth, but whether the trend 
would be representative of rayon fabric as a group cannot be stated from the 


\The price of rayon viscose yarn has been inserted in the above table as it / 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF RAYON TAFFETA AND ARTIFICIAL SILK YARNS 


(Exhibit 867) 

ee Taffeta Yarn 
TSE LO Cae erate eR kre OR Ms MAL ilar oc tie csale's Ltelbccde x deerol eles & pO 0 cdi de 100-0 100-0 
Apri? TOSTaC FR er ce evn ath, oe Me ois Raend | Mace ive tds Re ae os os 109-5 95-8 
NE As ne a AON Ts AR y's hw ld da dlars Cu nl ee ERS Mel eine fe 93-0 78-1 
Mare AUS eet Bere eee er AL TE low Ole é Aeneas MEME s eas what 93-0 72-9 
Marcy 1955) ete See. oe aN eee eee RON BE ooo) Bo aac s ee sisin ose Seen e obs 91-0 70-8 
NOS ak sete cae Pt RTI Bee ee es a dale sg clei nial a aleeaey aids 86-1 70-8 


The extent to which international competition prevails in the rayon yarn 
field is difficult to determine. It is obvious that the tariffs adopted by practically 
all rayon yarn-producing countries have tended largely to preserve the home 
market for yarns for domestic producers, but apart from fiscal policies there 
have been various attempts to establish international control by the leading 
producing companies. In Canada, both manufacturers of rayon yarns, Canadian 
Celanese Limited and Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, are closely connected with 
companies in the United Kingdom and the United States, and through them, 
with companies in other countries. A report by the United States Department 
of Commerce, entitled “ Representative International Cartels, Combines and 
Trusts,”.showed“that prior to 1929 national and international cartels existed 
among rayon producers. The following quotations are taken from this report:— 

“ The international rayon cartel is typical of an industry of recent origin, which has 
within comparatively few years taken third rank among the textile industries of the world, 
and whith supplies a growing consumer demand for wearing apparel and style goods. This 
cartel is a combination of three of the dominating units in the rayon industry, the British 
Courtaulds, the German Glanzstoff, and the Italian Snia Viscosa concerns. These three 
groups operate subsidiaries and branch plants in numerous foreign countries and through 
interlocking stock holdings have established a network of commercial interrelations through- 
out the world. Their co-operative arrangements include division of markets, joint use of 
patents and manufacturing processes, and price understandings.” 


The world-wide interrelations among rayon producers are then described as 
follows:— 

“The cartel agreement between Courtaulds, Glanzstoff and Snia Viscosa forms the 
center of the world-wide network of interrelations in the rayon industry. 

“Outside this central group are the immediate domestic and foreign affiliations of the 
three parent companies. Courtaulds have subsidiaries in the United States, France, Canada 
and Spain, and a converting plant in India. The Glanzstoff concern has subsidiaries in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and the United States, and holds an interest in a leading concern 
in Japan. The Bemberg concern, closely affiliated with Glanzstoff, has subsidiaries in Italy, 
France and the United States. The Belgian Tubize operates subsidiaries in Hungary, France 
and Poland. The Dutch Enka and Breda concerns have subsidiaries in England, Italy, 
France and Germany, the United States, Belgium and Spain. Then there are rayon plants 
founded jointly and companies in which one or the other of the three major concern holds 
a part interest in the share capital, though not a controlling interest. In other cases, the 
interrelationship is based on patent agreements or technical collaboration. Interlocking 
directorates form an additional bond of union.” 


In 1930, a report to the League of Nations on the “ Economic Aspects of 
Several International Industrial Agreements” stated that, although there were 
close friendly relations between the old groups, Courtaulds, Comptoir (France) 
and Glanzstoff-Aku, the rise of newer producers has tended to lessen the influence 
of the large groups. Nevertheless, according to the above report, the large groups 
have made efforts to complete arrangements for the stabilization of prices and 
sales conditions. Whether success has yet attained these efforts cannot be 
definitely determined, but in so far as Canada is concerned, it is clear that the 
two producers are closely related to the international concerns and the pricing 
policies of the Canadian producers and the allocation of the Canadian market, 
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in so far as imports enter under the preferential tariff, are largely within the 
discretion of the large groups of producers. On this important question of the 


supply of rayon yarns to Canadian manufacturers, I think it well to quote here 


from the report of the Tariff Board made in 1936 upon a reference on the subject 
of artificial silk yarns, at pages 9 and 10. 


“Acetate yarn is produced in the United Kingdom by :— 


British Celanese Ltd. 

Cellulose Acetate Silk Co. Ltd. 
Courtaulds Ltd. 

Nelsons Silk Ltd. 


“British Celanese Ltd. being affiliated with Canadian Celanese Ltd. is precluded from 
shipping to Canada, and Nelsons Silk Ltd. produces yarn apparently only for its own use 
in its affiliated company, Messrs, James Nelson Ltd. Courtaulds Ltd. is the parent company 
of Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, and produces in the United Kingdom both viscose and 
acetate yarns. This company, its Canadian subsidiary informs the Board, will ship acetate 
yarn to the Canadian market at the current export prices of acetate yarn in the United 
Kingdom. 

“Cellulose Acetate Silk Co. Ltd. is stated to be an independent company anxious to: 
cbtain business in the Canadian market. This company and Courtaulds Limited are 
presently supplying acetate yarn to the Canadian market. 


3K * * * * * 


“Viscose yarn is produced in the United Kingdom by :— 


Courtaulds Ltd. 

British Enka Artificial Silk Co. Ltd. 

Breda Viscada Ltd. 

Harben’s (Viscose Silk Manufacturers) Ltd. 
- Kirklees Ltd. 


There are in addition other small producers, but their output is consumed in the United 
Kingdom. 


“Courtaulds Ltd. being the parent company of Courtaulds (Canada) Limited naturally 
does not ship to Canada. British Enka and Breda Viscada are both connected with the 
International Rayon Trading Company which includes Dutch Enka, etc. According to 
information given to the Board, these two companies were established to supply the United 
Kingdom market and any surplus for export is marketed by the International Rayon Trading 
Company. Neither of these companies has any representation in Canada, although the 
International Rayon Trading Company is represented and does market rayon yarn from 
Dutch Enka in Canada. 


“The remaining two companies, Harben’s (Viscose Silk Manufacturers) Ltd. and 
Kirklees Ltd. have stated that they have no surplus yarn available for export. 

“In other words, it appears unlikely that there is any viscose yarn available to be 
exported to Canada. 


“British Bemberg Ltd. produces cuprammonium artificial silk yarn, and has been 
exporting to Canada. The amount of such yarn used in the market appears limited, and 
does not seem to be much in demand.” 


Some difficulty is encountered in tracing the price movements for textile 
products other than fabrics, as styles and qualities have been greatly modified 
during the period. Silk stockings, for example, are now demanded in much 
lighter constructions than in the pre-depression period, while other knitted goods 
are greatly affected by changes in fashions and methods of manufacture. The 
index numbers of prices for such lines must, therefore, be considered in the light. 
of the changes in the character of the products. 
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23. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF TEXTILE PRODUCTS, 
OTHER THAN FABRICS , 


(1929 =100) 
Woollen 
Cotton Hosiery Silk 

Year Underwear and Knit Hosiery 

Goods 
Pr i ied the SA dal geile, HIMES Wah b auahieh ba noe ce beta) 0 atone I Nae ne 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TOTO Fo MEHR eh CAMP as MR ACY PANEER 5 MBN, NRCP OI ASMA ACM Ste 97-2 86-2 86:4 
WO tae Sete cl UDOT Seuh Mad ae Hie seh chive ck De Ee 90-4 77-9 78-2 
LORY UES RRR eRe Oly MOR Re Et aN inet Noe Are OTR AS, Gretna On Kuro 3. 84-7 72-2 76°5 
TCR. os 5 aR RN Raa eee cia ah ectine hs let, ESE FEED AGS 3 82-4 72:2 68-5 
Ree kaa, ae cate. b dlpthoien RTA RO ate ate Ret), 1 nc ne 86-9 80-9 67-9 
TORY CERRY Sea aR MARIAN SE AUS PCD Stet enc Rs) as 1 ae NS 87-5 ry gs! 67-8 
NOGO IME oc kis cette. pales ARATE Eon RL Zao eh Leas Coa Acar sade sy, MRR o oy 87-2 76-9 67-8 
EE TO Ni eas Rots Loaly Wada) Sate e MIMS Ct ony MEE nes MR DE me 89-6 78-3 67-3 
(WER EL. LOOT ek i. Tih ae ee IE ag ak oh, APA QE a 90-0 79-5 67-3 


This general review of textile prices has shown that the prices of manu- 
factures, with the exception of silk products, moved in much the same manner 
as the general level of industrial prices in Canada between 1930 and 1934. The 
disparity between the incomes of the export industries and the prices of manu- 
factured goods during these years was, therefore, only partially relieved. The 
tariff served to protect textile manufactures from the downward pressure on 
prices which export industries faced in the world markets. The degree to which 
domestic textile manufactures were sheltered can be measured in one way by 
‘ comparing the movement of Canadian prices with prices in the two main coun- 

tries of supply—United Kingdom and the United States—and by converting 
the prices in these countries into Canadian funds. 

As both the United Kingdom and the United States extended greater protec- 
tion' to their textile industries during the depression than they had been given 
previously, the movement of prices in these countries was determined largely 
by such factors as domestic competition and demand. The United Kingdom 
as a leading export country felt the effects of the contraction in world textile 
trade. In the United States, on the other hand, the changes in the domestic 
demand and the competition between producing areas (North and South) were 
the major factors affecting prices in the early stages of the depression. Produc- 
tive capacity in both the United Kingdom and the United States had been con- 
siderably in excess of effective demand before the depression set in, and the 
contraction which followed aggravated an already serious situation, particularly 
in the cotton branch of the industry. It is not surprising to find that textile prices 
in both the United States and the United Kingdom fell to lower levels than those 
prevailing in Canada. The following table illustrates the movements for the 
principal manufactured goods for which price series are available. 


24. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


(1929 =100) 
Cotton Fabrics Wool Fabrics Silk Hosiery 
Year United United United United United 
Canada | States |Kingdom| Canada | States |Kingdom]| Canada | States 
(a) (b) 

4 Stay SR a 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 |. 100-0 100-0 100-0 
BB Onis Ded cet 90-4 85-7 82-0 85-7 89-8 80-0 86-4 84-7 
LO tevin dash dee oe 79-5 66-9 70-2 Ti-2 69-7 67-1 78-2 61-7 
1) 7a ay) AE aR 75-1 54-7 71-2 73-1 59-0 65-9 76:5 47-2 
OSB yl arit.. as, Be 79-2 72-1 67-1 77-1 70-9 7L*8 [* 2768.58 53-2 
A SN a FR 83-1 87-6 74:6 83-1 81-5 (620.1 67-9 55-7 
DUBE Ie SUMED Wt, Oh 80-9 84-4 71-8 76:1 77:8 74-1 67-8 56-3 
1936 LR cde ae 79-5 80-8 riP-By 6 81-7 84-8 83-0 67-8 552 
DN Sin ae 6 By RU 84-2 95-8 87-2 88-1 95-6 86-2 67-3 59-0 
October, 1937..... 82-0 1380 77°3 86-4 92-1 81-5 67-3 60-6 


(a) Cotton Goods. (b) Woollen and Worsted Goods. 
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Although the official price indices indicate that prices for silk hosiery in 
Canada have not fallen to the same extent as in the United States, the large | 
variety of constructions and differences in quality make comparison difficult. . 
Information received from one large American manufacturer with a subsidiary 
in Canada suggests that for better quality women’s stockings Canadian prices 
declined more than in the United States and are now lower than in that country. 
The following are the prices in 1929 and 1937 for a standard 7-thread stocking 
made by this manufacturer in Canada and the United States. 


ae Canada United States ) 
ERM CSE RIT coo, cen ME Es a ee Ne Fe $11.27 per doz. | $10.50 perdoz. |... 


TOBE. 5 Bee oe ee de Bad Bi ot Ree? ly 9B ee RE ol EO. $6.71 per doz. | $ 7.25 per doz. 


Prices in the United States, in so far as the figures in Table 24 can be con- 
sidered representative, had fallen further by 1932 than in either the United 
Kingdom or Canada. Canadian prices, on the other hand, were maintained at 
a higher level compared to 1929 than those in the United Kingdom. © 


The relative movements of prices in national currencies indicate the extent 
to which domestic prices were adjusted in each country, but they fail to reveal 
the terms on which Canadians could have purchased textile products if the tariff 
had not been increased in 1930 and 1931. The most accurate way of making 
such an appraisal would be by taking the prices of foreign products comparable 
to Canadian goods and determining the landed cost of possible imports and of 
similar Canadian goods. Unfortunately, such a study could not be undertaken, 
except for some manufactures of the United States, and it is necessary, therefore, 
to resort to the method of expressing the price indices already used in terms of 
Canadian currency. 

The differences which appear when the price indices are expressed in Cana- 
dian funds result from the fluctuations of Canadian exchange in London and New 
York. As the Canadian dollar was at a discount in the United States from the 
latter part of 1931 until the devaluation of the United States dollar in 1933, a 
premium in Canadian dollars would be paid by a Canadian importer on any 
purchases in the United States during this period. As prices of United States 
manufactures would thus be higher to Canadian buyers by the amount of the 
_ premium which would have been paid for American funds, the indices for United 
States prices may be re-calculated to show the trend in Canadian funds. On 
the other hand, the pound sterling was at a discount in Canadian funds through 
much this same period and prices of English goods, in Canadian funds, were 
less than home market prices at par of exchange by the extent of the depreciation 
of the pound sterling. The following table shows the relative movements of 
Canadian, United States and English prices after allowance has been made for 
exchange fluctuations. 
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25. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF TEXTILE PRODUCTS (EXPRESSED 
IN CANADIAN FUNDS) 


(1929100) 
Cotton Fabrics Wool Fabrics Silk Fabrics 

Year |S | 

United United United | United United 

Canada States | Kingdom Canada States | Kingdom Canada States 

(a) (b) 

(oo ees A A 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Lenore: resus 90 85 82 85-7 90 80 86 84-7 
TS RE ee 2 79-5 69-8 67:6 vai: 72°7 64-6 78-2 64-3 
1932 75-1 60-9 58-2 73:1 67-0 53-9 76-5 52-5 
Mi Cis cca Wee 79°2 78-9 63-1 77-1 77-6 61-6 68:5 58-2 
1934 83-1 86-7 76:5 83-1 80-7 78-5 67 -9 55-1 
ee Bi: POR ae Satay Bee 80-9 84-8 72-7 76-1 78-2 75-0 67-8 56°8 
1936. . Rey 76-9 80-9 74-3 81-7 84-9 84-2 67-8 55-2 
April, 49387 a5 ke 84-0 95-7 88-0 89-1 95-5 87-0 67-3 58-9 
October, 1937.. 79-3 73°5 78-7 86-4 92-1 83-0 67-3 60:6 


(a) Cotton Goods. 
(b) Woollen and Worsted Goods. 


Whereas the price indices for the United States showed the largest declines 
by 1932 when the domestic currencies were used, the United Kingdom prices fall 
to the greatest extent when the indices are expressed in Canadian funds. 


The movements in prices which have just been traced are shown graphically 
for cotton fabrics in the accompanying charts. ‘The drastic decline in the prices 
of cotton goods which has occurred since March, 1937 was initiated by the very 
sharp fall in the price of raw cotton. The average price of middling cotton in 
New York rose from about 12 cents a pound in the Fall of 1936 to 144 cents in 
March, 1937. Favourable weather reports with prospects of a bumper crop of 
cotton led to a decline in the cotton prices on American markets which continued 
into the Fall. The average price of middling cotton in New York was 9:0 cents 
in September and 8:4 cents in October, 1937. 


The trend of prices as revealed by the indices in national currencies and in 
Canadian funds does not, of course, indicate the actual prices of textiles in 
Canada compared with those in the United States and the United Kingdom. 
The basic price is different in each case, it being the home price in each country 
in 1929. It may be taken for granted, according to the evidence before me, 
that in 1929 prices for individual textile products were higher in Canada in most 
protected lines to the extent of the tariff charges and cost of freight, insurance, 
etc. But if we assume for the moment that the differential in 1929 between 
prices of domestic and import goods was a reasonable one, we see how the 
advantage to the Canadian manufacturer grew greater through the depression 
years with the increasing divergence between the index of Canadian prices and 
those for the United Kingdom and the United States. By 1932, the general level 
of cotton fabric prices in Canada had declined only 25 per cent, but in national 
currencies the index for the United States had fallen 45 per cent and for the 
United Kingdom almost 29 per cent. In Canadian funds, United — 
cotton prices had dropped more than 40 per cent by 1932. 
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We may carry this analysis one step further by comparing the prices of 
certain lines of Canadian manufacture with similar goods from the United 
Kingdom and the United States as shown in the exhibits prepared by Mr. Hooper. 


CANADIAN’ SELLING PRICES OF COTTON YARNS AS A PERCENTAGE OF UNITE 
. KINGDOM SELLING PRICES (IN CANADIAN FUNDS) ‘ 


a Warp Yarns | Hosiery Yarns 
(Exhibit 858) (Exhibit 857) 
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Selling prices of Canadian warp yarns were 32 per cent higher than similar 
United Kingdom yarns in June, 1930, but the difference was 50 per cent a year 
later after the imposition of higher duties and the valuation of the pound sterling 
for customs purposes. Hosiery yarns, on which the duties were not changed 
in 1930, but on which special currency duties applied during the depreciation of 
the pound, were 5 per cent higher in Canada in June, 1930, but were 37 per cent 
higher in November, 1932, and still 21 per cent higher in May, 1936. 

Although duties applicable to cotton warp yarns after September, 1930, were 
higher than those on hosiery yarns, the Canadian prices for these products moved 
together in comparison with United States prices. Canadian prices of hosiery 
yarns were 23 per cent higher than United States prices in June, 1930, and warp 
yarns were 27 per cent higher. By October, 1930, hosiery yarns were 29 per cent 
higher in price, and warp yarns, 38 per cent. The rapid advance in United 
States prices in 1933 and 1934, due to the New Deal policies, including the pro- 
cessing tax, carried prices above the Canadian level, but in April, 1936, the 
Canadian prices were again higher by 13 per cent for hosiery yarns and 14 per 
cent for warp yarns. 


« 


CANADIAN SELLING PRICES OF COTTON YARNS AS A PERCENTAGE OF UNITED 
STATES SELLING PRICES (IN CANADIAN FUNDS) 


— Warp Yarns | Hosiery Yarns 
(Exhibit 824) (Exhibit 828) 
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Similar price movements are shown by the exhibits relating to cotton 
fabrics. 


CANADIAN SELLING PRICES OF COTTON FABRICS AS A PERCENTAGE OF UNITED 
STATES SELLING PRICES (IN CANADIAN FUNDS) 


Vat peed 
Prints 
(Exhibit 839) cagibie 842) 
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The rueeattie analysis a Canadian, United Eincdiae and United States 
prices has shown that throughout t “depression Canadian prices were main- 
tained at a higher level than those which would have prevailed had imports 
been free to enter under the-tariff duties prevailing prior to September, 1930, 
and without the restrictive effects of currency valuations and special customs 
appraisals. I think that the effect of customs duties and appraisals may be 
measured by saying that, without these changes, prices of textile products in 
Canada would probably have fallen from 40 to 50 per cent by 1932 from the 
1929 level, instead of only 25 to 30 per cent, on the whole. 

“There is no doubt that a 50 per cent decline in textile prices during he 
depression must appear desirable when considered from the viewpoint of meet- 
ing the decline in export prices and in the purchasing power of the population. 
But the depression was, of course, a period of general unemployment. The 
question then arises of the extent to which, in the light of the financial results 
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obtained by the textile industry as reviewed in Chapter VI, prices of textile 
products might have been further reduced without agoravating the unemploy- 
ment situation; because an increase in the number of unemployed would have 
resulted, among other things, in a corresponding decline in the national income. 
It is argued against the theory of a further possible reduction in prices in 
Canada during the depression years, that the period of low prices in the United 
States culminated in the setting up of the N.R.A.—intended, partly at least, 
to save industry from collapse—and a consequent sharp rise in prices. This 
question of reduced prices and of unemployment is also bound up with one 
of the basic objects of this inquiry, that is, “the extent to which the employer 
can reasonably and properly be expected to maintain employment over periods 
_of temporary difficulty.” 
During the period now under review, a relationship is found to exist 
between the figures of employment and the share of the domestic market 
“enjoyed by Canadian producers at different times. This share was larger after 
September, 1930, than it had been before. On the other hand, the market itself 
was smaller during the second part of this period, because the great reduction 
in the national income after 1929 decreased the demand for textile products. 
| Where a large share of the market was already filled by Canadian producers 
_ before the tariff increase, the smaller demand led to a curtailment of output 
| by Canadian mills. This was the case in respect to cotton goods, and, in a 
lesser degree, to knit goods. 

In the woollen and silk branches of the industry an actual increase in 
total employment was recorded in 1931 and further advances were made in 
following years. Although the demand for woollen goods declined during the 
depression and, consequently, the total consumption of wool piece goods, such 
a large part of the Canadian market was diverted to domestic producers as-a 

_result of the tariff changes of September, 1930, that even the curtailed market 

‘ required a larger domestic production than before. The same factor was opera- 
tive in the case of the silk industry, but, in addition, the growing demand for 
rayon products widened a newly- established field of manufacturing and led to 
greater employment. The effect of these two factors on employment in the 
different branches of the textile industry is shown by the index numbers of 
employment in Table 26. Further details of the number of workers in the 
industry will be found in Chapter IX. It may be of interest to point out here 
that between 1929 and 1936 the population of the Dominion increased by one 
million persons according to figures given in the Canada Year Book. 


26. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1929 TO 1937 


(1929100) 
Cotton Woollen Knit Silk and Artificial 
Year Yarn and Yarn and Goods and Artificial Silk Yarn 
Cloth Cloth , Hosiery Silk Weavers! Producers 
(a) (OY (b) (b) ( 
23 ON RR ee a 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
ROAD ele Oo ete Lh has Ale ae 86-9 91-2. 94-9 117-9 131-3 
SORE Ye hie pe ee A ied a} 82-6 102-6 91-8 129-1 157-9 
Mee eit Bae Leed lids. 80-7 113-0- 91-1: 155-4 166-2 
RR oie gL 77-1 132-4 °- 88-2 Wonk 182-6 
Ae Asef rereenen ek! ME 90-7 141-4 93-8 200-8 215-7 
Wa CPL cane. tras . ect. G 91-3 149-6 96-8 219-9 241-3 
2 A RROn ity, Cc OS i a ot 96-4 158-0 102-0 204-5 262-2 
Wart te FLITE EE ES aE EE 105-8 164-5 103-9 211-9 271-6 
Sener eee Ft De ee OVO ek OO ee ou a Oa ee 


* Preliminary. 
(a) Based on Monthly Employment Reports—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(b) Based on Census of Industry Returns—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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DIVISION OF CANADIAN MARKET 


The relative shares of the domestic market for the principal groups of 
textile products held by Canadian and foreign manufacturers may be estimated 
by correlating the census of production statistics and the export and import trade 
returns. As this is far from being the simple matter that it would at first 
appear, the results of any study of consumption trends in Canada must neces- 
sarily be viewed merely as approximations to the actual movements. One of 
the most serious difficulties encountered in such a study is the change in the 
manner of reporting quantities of imports for many textile products. Not only 
are classifications changed with changes in the tariff, but beginning in the fiscal 
year 1931-32, a number of items which had previously been reported in yards 
have since been reported by weight. As the official returns provide no con- 
version factors for relating yardage and poundage figures, it was necessary to 
develop various methods for deriving a continuous series of trade figures. In 
many respects the census of production statistics are not prepared on the same 
basis of classification as the trade returns, making it difficult to relate the 
figures to the same items. In addition, production statistics are generally 
“‘ oross”’ figures, i.e., they contain certain duplications of output, due to products 
being transferred from one factory to another in the course of manufacture. 
For these and other reasons the figures presented in the tables which follow 
must, as has already been stated, be taken only as approximately correct. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Cotton fabrics probably serve a wider range of uses than any of the other 
textiles. Their consumption is thus influenced not only by changes in consumer 
demand, but also by changes in industrial requirements. The demands of industry 
/for , cotton goods are influenced not only by the trend of prosperity but also by 
' the development of substitute products. The available statistics on production 
and imports of cotton fabrics in Canada are not sufficiently detailed to permit 
the separate determination of changes in consumer demand and in industrial 
requirements. The general tables which follow show the trend of apparent con- 
sumption in Canada during the past decade, with separate tables for grey or 
unbleached fabrics, bleached or white fabrics, and printed, dyed or coloured 

fabrics. Between 1926 and 1928 the production of cotton fabrics in Canada, after 
eliminating duplications of output within the industry, advanced from almost 
216 million yards to more than 240 million yards. Imports also increased and 
the proportion of the domestic market held by Canadian producers declined 
slightly from 69-4 per cent in 1926 to 67-7 per cent in 1928. In 1929, there was 
a marked decline in the-production of cotton fabrics by Canadian mills, par- 
ticularly in grey goods and printed, dyed and coloured fabrics. Total imports 
in 1929 were slightly less than in the preceding year, but there were increases in 
the imports of grey goods and finished fabrics; as a result, the proportion of the 
domestic market held by the Canadian mills ‘fell still further to 64:6 per cent 
in 1929. 
) The tariff changes in 1930 were followed by a reversal of the trend, although 

the total production of cotton fabrics continued to decline until 1931 and imports 
/ fell off until 1932. The share of the domestic market held by the Canadian mills 
/ rose to 72°6 per cent in 1931 and was maintained at 76-9 per cent in 1932 and 
/ 1933. In recent years, the proportion has fallen somewhat but remains higher 
' than inthe pre-depression period. The revival in trade in 1936 and 1937 led 


to a larger demand for imported fabrics, as well as for the products of domestic | 
mills. 
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Canadian mills have shown an increasing ability to produce finished cotton 
fabrics and their share of the domestic market for printed, dyed or coloured 
fabrics is considerably larger than in the years prior to 1929. The report of the 
United Kingdom Department of Overseas Trade for 1935-86 contains the fol- 
lowing observation on the Canadian market:— 

“Last year the writer stated what is still true—that it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that the domestic mills are each season becoming more efficient and producing qualities and 
weaves which were formerly bought from United Kingdom manufacturers.” 

The per capita consumption of cotton fabrics is now considerably lower than 
in the pre-depression period. This is particularly true in the case of bleached 
or white fabrics and printed, dyed or coloured fabrics. The wider uses now being 
made of rayon fabrics has undoubtedly been partly responsible for the declining 
consumption of cotton goods. Nevertheless, as some of the cotton mills are now 
substantial producers of rayon fabrics, their position has not as yet been seriously 
affected by the shift in consumer demand for textiles. 


27.. APPARENT CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF COTTON FABRICS 
( 1926 to 1936 


GREY, BLEACHED AND CoLOURED, TOTAL 


Apparent Percentage Apparent 


Year Production Imports Canadian Canadian | Consumption 
. Consumption |} Production of} Per Capita 
Consumption 
(000) (000) ' (000) % Yds. 
Yds. Yds. Yds. 
PACT ts hog MME © AEM Ox HY Se 215,819 95,153 310,972 69-4 32-90 
EPR! Cae wake hele Sy bapa Me ae 229,300 113, 9538 343 , 253 66-8 35°62 
TEZS eer oe ee Ae 241, 762 115,372 357, 134 67-7 36-31 
CoA ee ae ae aee Se ee PI 209 ; 724 114,915 324, 639 64-6 3230 
ULES ae et llate Ds egelapet gn eae get raped is 184,972 92,070 277, 042 66-8 27-14 
POTN ee ne eee, eee, Sete 180, 155 68, 080 248 , 235 72-6 23-92 
TOS2 Hs, ROWE 5) ORD. a 186,879 56, 231 243,110 76-9 23°14 
|B ite pl Ac i a Oe I 218, 896 65,904 284,800 76-9 26-66 
URUET DORR Aira ch ERR ab a ae Oh ia i ae 229,305 78, 296 307,601 74-6 28 -39 
TO8SY CoS Pee etieeEr 4} OTE - 209,590 73,719 283, 309 74-0 25-88 
b REY oa ROR Ene eae een 226,105 93,046 319,151 70°8 28-94 


Cotton Pisce Goops—GREY 


1926ah6. 0. Search ats LE SerC bee 66, 328 19,229 85,557 77-5 9-05 
EL ie PEP EO i) per eee 65, 408 29, 224 94, 632 69-1 9-82 
POG eee ARE OS kA Nea kb, 65, 468 34, 720 100,188 65:3 10-19 
Meee Eee Sane be EET MIU Se Tens 46, 768 40,203 86,971 53°8 8-67 
hOS OEE Ee Ogee oe be pe 36, 591 31,516 68, 107 53-7 6, 67 
a bi a.) ean gel i et aA 56, 696 19, 949 76,645 74-0. 7-39 
ee RR oh rt) We diy «Anas Gy 63, 083 15,828 78,911 79-9 7-51 
THORS) e's Rs a lh dd SN 71,337 24, 623 96,050 74-3 8-99 
LOGAN Sree weep siya e tick. vk chk! 69, 663 29, 549 99,212 70-2 9-16 
JHE R Fe a Re 0 ee ar 63,036 23, 807 86, 843 72°6 7-93 
bE Shes ph tl on A oo Ai 14,332 32,557 106, 909 69-5 9-69 
Corron Pisce GoopS—BLEACHED OR WHITE 
ThE RA A A Aan ee ey ee 45,312 26, 690 72,002 62-9 7-61 
Ga dang) yar ate hatlhs ofle-~ 2.2) aaa Ee 43, 686 33, 499 77,185 56-6 8-01 
pRUDASSS ee eee 8 A 41,457 29,960 71,417 58-0 7-26 
[ROR AU yet 2. Ie Nay OTS RE OE ae aN 52,796 21,140 73,936 71-4 7-37 
COR UU. le Serra hg ee ils nN Ua eld 58,716 17,119 75,835 77-4 7-43 
fo) (8 Se SR A Se 34,011 11,424 45,435 74-9 4-38 
g ORO,’ A gro! i Ee ae ee | 30,599 9,408 40,007 76-5 3°81 
DOOM acts sictabeo aealy Ghul 34, 609 12,960 45, 569 (ORM 4-45 
DOSES), rota tes ea ee 88,159 14,804 49,963 76-4 4-61 
HOS Dae, J ees: AS ts aE de O24200 14,089 46,344 69-6 4-23 
Re brn. ORME site Ges ais ot 5 31,519 20,629 52,148 60-4 4-73 


cre esheets BE i ee ele 
* Preliminary. 
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27. APPARENT CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF COTTON FABRICS 
1926 to 1936—Concluded 


Corton Pisce GoopS—PRINTED, DyED AND CoLOURED 


q 


Apparent Percentage Apparent 


Year Production Imports Canadian Canadian | Consumption 
Consumption | Production of | Per Capita 
Consumption | 
(000) (000) (000) % Yds. 
Ge, Yds. Xda. 
hc Ly Te RAS Sa a ere 104,179 49, 234 153,413 67-9 16-23 
Gee laa ly ett wet om bods 120, 206 51,230 171,436 70-1 17-79 
ee cn BM oS ee eh Staats 134, 837 50,691 185, 528 72-7 18-86 
shod} Ai ge Ee OR har a 0 110,160 53, 574 163,734 67-3 16-33 
LOSBEG aes EONS FOB IA 89, 665 43,435 133,100 67-4 13-04 
Vi eh SORE ts die oA eae a att rae 89,447 36, 707 126,154 70-9 _ 12-16 
Be sca th ke 6 ae 93,197 30, 994 124,191 75-0 11-82 
eas ck LaserBase (AN. tly united 112,960 28,320 141, 280 80-0 13-23 
De ge cs fess hain et cg Rew ea sty a 121,484 33, 943 155, 427 78°2 14-34 
Ores os SE ee my oe en 114, 299 35, 823 150, 122 76-1 13°95 
ROBO Lee Geile ks bl tea aye beoe 120, 254 39,845 160,099 75-1 14-52 


* Preliminary. 


It is possible to estimate the apparent consumption of cotton fabrics in 
Canada for 1934 and subsequent years on the basis of poundage produced and 
imported as the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has collected production data on 
a poundage basis for this period. The report of the Tariff Board on cotton fabrics 
under Reference 83 contains a full discussion of the relation between poundage 
and yardage figures for cotton fabrics and also gives the results of a special 
survey of the Canadian market in 1934. The Tariff Board in this report stated:— 


t9 


it appears that the share of the market supplied by sales of Canadian produced 
grey fabrics contains a larger proportion of heavy grades of fabrics than the share of the 

market supplied by United Kingdom producers. This appears to be true of bleached fabrics 
also, while in the other divisions there appears to be little variation.” 


The following table presents comparable poundage figures for production and 
imports of cotton fabrics in the calendar years 1934 and 1936. On the basis of 
weight, the share of the Canadian market held by the domestic producers has 
declined slightly from 80-9 per cent in 1934 to 78-8 per cent in 1936. For grey 
and printed fabrics the proportions in 1936 were practically the same as in 1934, 
while an increased share on the basis of weight was held for piece dyed fabrics 
by Canadian producers in 1936. In the case of yarn dyed fabrics, the Canadian 
production formed 94-0 per cent in 1934 and 85:7 per cent of the market in 1936. 
_ A decline is also shown in the proportion for Canadian production in the case of 
bleached fabrics. 


i 


; 
5 
| 
i 
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28. APPARENT CONSUMPTION OF use: FABRICS IN CANADA BY WEIGHT 
1934 and 1936 


—— 1934 (a) 1936 (b) 
(000) Per cent. (000) Per cent. 
Lb. Lb. : 
Total Cotton Fabrics— 
Canadian PrOGuctiOn 4 « hen «tc face ete nace: 65,037 80-9 69,588 ~ 78-8 
Tmportanse fetches eh, ve tall eet ha Poe oe Gee 15,799 19-1 18, 682(c) 21-2 
AGN CR PACA Nee, Son a Oe 9 80, 836 100-0 88, 270 100-0 
Grey Fabrics— 
Canadian ErOunculony: 4 5.- aadew cle pds « 27, 967 83-7 28,048 84-1 
F809 ge ne pee iy A RR OP lef 5,458 16-3 5, 295 15-9 
SPOtoM sl. tide Ve Nabe tere cl, aoe 33,425 100-0 383, 343 100-0 
Bleached Fabrics— 
CANAGIADAPOCUCTION...04% <4 lou. ois swatch 7,959 78:1 7,090 72-5 
EOL CORT one Were oe hoa, oe eh 2, 236 21-9 2,687 27-5 
Such ae tone Ae a re oss Ah oka ented Ue obey 10,195 100-0 9,777 100-0 
Printed Fabrics— 
Wana POGUGEION : < 44. a. soles «ok 9,998 80-8 11,098 80-7 
CISOOPGG IE lee as eS Fs tas ae’ ae Zroro 19-2 2,655 19-3 
Wey Corie oss Ge) ae ea at A 12,373 100-0 1a. 753 100-0 
P iece Dyed Fabrics— 
Canadian roduction )) 2.6. 0 Ak Pas 8,022 65-8 14,496 72-2 
Ba POT taiecb ds tL aac. . preach: ek. ag eoel. 4,171 34-2 5,583 27-8 
Pata et. ibe, ahha. 12,193 100-0 20,079 100-0 
Yarn Dyed Fabrics— 
Canadian Production: 0)... .6.0se8. «ad. <3 12,599 94-0 8,856 85-7 
Taobao eT ES tS Te” AE A 803 6-0 1,472 14-3 
Rose AR. eh L538 EOS 13,402 100-0 10,328 100-0 


ast (a) Based on Report of the Tariff Board, Ref. 83, with figures for grey fabrics revised to exclude tire 
abrics. 
(b) Based on a preliminary tabulation of Census of Industry returns by the Primary Textiles Institute. 
(c) Including imports of cut pile fabrics and fabrics composed of yarns of counts of 100 or more. 


Silk and Artificial Silk Fabrics 


The tables on production and importations of artificial silk and silk fabrics, 
including mixtures, reveal the phenomenal growth of the domestic industry during 
the past decade and the virtual supplanting of importations by Canadian fabrics 
in the period subsequent to 1929. In the case of artificial silk and mixture 
fabrics the available supply consisted, during the early years given in the table, 
largely of artificial silk and cotton mixtures, but, with improvements in rayon 
manufacture, the output now consists largely of all-rayon fabrics. Between 
1925 and 1930 the Canadian production of rayon and mixtures increased more 


\\than fivefold but imports increased much more in quantity, so that the propor- 


‘tion of the market supplied by domestic producers declined slightly. 
The increase in tariff rates in September, 1930, led to an immediate curtail- 
ment of imports, and, as domestic production continued to advance, the share 


of the Canadian market supplied by domestic manufacturers increased from 


25:0 per cent in 1930 to 40-6 per cent in 1931. Imports reached a low point 
in 1935 while Canadian production showed a marked advance, so that less than 
8 per cent of the domestic demand was supplied by imports. In 1936, there was 
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some increase in imports and, while Canadian production increased more in 
quantity, the share of the market held by domestic producers declined slightly 
to 87-9 per cent. | 

The consumption of rayon fabrics has shown a marked increase in the 
decade, advancing from less than one yard per capita in 1926 to 3-21 yards in 
1930. The curtailment in supply through loss in imports, and the lack of 
purchasing power of consumers, led to some reduction in consumption until 1934. 


29. APPARENT CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF ARTIFICIAL SILK FABRICS 
1926 to 1936 


WoveEN Fasrics oF ARTIFICIAL SILK AND Mixtures (Not Containing Silk) 


Percentage 
Apparent Canadian Apparent 
Year Production Imports Canadian Production | Consumption 
Consumption of Per Capita 
Consumption 
(000) (000) (000) 

Yds. Yds. ¥ de. Per cent Yds. 
CS ORE PARTIR IPE a taees ka Sanaa 2,000 5,400 7,400 27-0 0-78 
OES Wh ahs Gite su ae cise hs 3,400 7,700 11,100 30-6 1-15 
dO PAC RE eS Se RACER ae 4,800 12,400 17, 200 27-9 1-75 
OZ OM asthe hese kane ia crates fs 5,300 17,851 23, 151 22-9 2-31 
JU 0) RR Eoin oe Lg aepalan, 1 os Sat 8, 200 24,576 32,776 25-0 3-21 
(RO eh COR eee st ogne oe 2s Le aul 10,115 14,812 24, 927 40-6 2-40 
SE SPP ak leo ia) ata a ag 13, 696 6, 948 20, 644 66-3 1-96 
USS Hebe wea akties oe ta retete whee 22,173 4,813 26, 986 82-2 2-53 
ROSA OHM UUGGERS . Gamat hy dee ee DG 30, 966 4,701 35, 667 86-8 3-29 
OBS) iN i eccaalh e'Gubene SAS sich dak Mab ad tesa 37,149 2,921 40,069 92-7 3:66 


iN A ee ok A fie RR 41,800 5,756 47,566 87-9 4-31 


* Preliminary. 


The growth in consumption of rayon fabrics has been paralleled, in part, 
by a decline in the use of.silk_piece.goods. This change in consumption habits 
has not been reflected in the figures for Canadian production until the last few 
years, as the loss in imports maintained a market for Canadian products. Pro- 
duction increased from 1,200,000 yards in 1926 to more than 8,000,000 yards in 
1930. Imports, on the other hand, were at a high point in 1927 with about 26 
million yards but declined to less than 14 million in 1930, and have continued 
at about 2 million yards during recent years. The share of the market held by 
‘Canadian producers has thus become greater, until more than 80 per cent of 
the demand is met by domestic manufacturers. Per capita consumption, on the 
other hand, has fallen from 2-89 yards in 1927, to 1-05 yards in 1936. 


30. APPARENT CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF SILK FABRICS 
1926 to 1936 


Woven Fasrics oF SitK AND SitK MrxtTuREs 


- Percentage 
Apparent Canadian Apparent 
Year Production Imports Canadian Production | Consumption 
Corsumption of Per Capita 
Consumption 
(000) (000) (000) 
Yds. Yds. Yds. Per cent | Yds. 
TOD GMAW AR Ciena i cpa sehen OMS Save re 1, 206 22,000 23, 206 yay 2-46 
BOD i eee RE TNS RC oe 1,858 26,000 27,858 6-7 2-89 
LOZS Were Mee 6s. Ee 2,704 25,000. 27,704 9-8 2-81 
OOO Ph Uninet eae uid pee Giele 4,549 21,274 25, 823 17-6 2-67 
DSO ee ARCA eee oats Mey Fane wa 8, 128 13,898 22,026 36-9 2-18 
LOBE 8. OT ROB cone ty, 11,527 8, 244 19,771 58-3 1-91 
CS RRM ATS LE SARIS, MERRIE FRY 13, 936 2,942 16,878 82-6 1-61 
1s Sol IA egal th 12,553 1,982 14, 535 86-4 — 1-360 
TOBA ARON. hee, VE 12,878 1,984 14, 862 86-6 hia [i 
LOS) sb reid be. RL: eet cae 14,098 1,996 16,094 87-6 1-47. 
ie SS eal ible bdl a bade calin drone Samar ht 9, 607 2,049 11,655 82-4" “1-05- 


* Preliminary. it ‘ 
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Wool Fabrics 

The wool cloth industry, as was pointed out in Chapter II, has had a 
chequered career in Canada. Developing out of a domestic industry into factory 
manufacture, it was unable to compete with the more advanced English industry 


-and lost ground until revived by the stimulus of war demands. Table 31 gives 


the significant figures for production and imports in the post-war periods. The 
apparent maintenance of Canadian production of wool fabrics from 1926 to 
1929 is due to the increasing production of industrial products in the pre- 
depression period and the figures conceal, to some extent, a decline in the 
production of piece goods in this period. 

The effect of the tariff changes of 1930 is strikingly revealed by the figures 
for 1931 and subsequent years. Production, which had declined to about 6-5 
million yards in 1930, advanced to 9-7 million yards in the following year and 
continued to increase thereafter. Imports, however, declined 46 per cent in 
1931 from 1930 and continued to fall until 1933. It is likely that there would 
have been some reduction in imports if the tariff rates had been maintained as 
there had been a decline of more than 4-5 million yards between 1929 and 1930, 
but the decline would almost certainly have been smaller under lower duties. 

In spite of the increased production of Canadian wool fabrics, the available 
supply of goods dropped from 2-43 yards per capita in 1930 to 1-84 yards in 1932. 
Although there has been some increase in consumption in recent years the 
average of 2-59 yards for 1936 was well below the pre-depression level. 

Canadian producers were providing about one-quarter of the supply of wool 
fabrics in the pre-depression period, but, after the curtailment in imports, their 
share rose to more than one-half and in 1935 and 1936 was almost sixty per cent. 


31. APPARENT CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF WOOL FABRICS 
1921 to 19385 


Percentage 
Apparent Canadian Apparent 
Year Production Imports Canadian Production | Consumption 
Consumption of Per Capita 
Consumption 
(000) (000) (000) 

ds. ds. Yds. Per cent Yds. 
19D ATES etek)... 7,599 11,578 19,177 39-6 2-18 
DOD Dice cee ge si gtand Heewoade Site arene es 8,201 21,838 30,039 27°3 3°37 
OD SCH iat. Homey sone te lalesare ie tials 8,398 24,345 32, 833 25-6 3°64 
TODER ches Ae cas? 7,979 27,809 35, 788 22-3 % 2-91 
ODO HEE | Teeter. Ae teas AES WA, 8,590 22,713 31,303 27-4 3°37 
MO ZG Roe neh ee es OT ae 8, 092 26, 700 34,792 23-3 3-68 
(OD fee Ei Ra ae cme ben 8 ar er aA 8, 683 25,991 34,474 Zone 3°58 
LOE a ate ee Beha. 9,102 25, 620 34, 722 26-2 3:53 
OVA hance etn HAM cs ROMER EN NIA Ra. See 8,815 22,774 31,589 27-9 3-15 
DOS) eRe co. 1 Aa Bohs 6, 523 18, 240 24,763 26-3 2-43 
Oot. Werte. Re, 428 9,742 9, 840 19,582 49-7 1-89 
INU Rae ak ee ss, Sea ea Ne i! A tt, 123 8, 218 19, 341 57-5 1-84 
IU Sh ee CER oe Bi A ae 14,228 8,144 PAD Te 63-6 2-09 
TOSAM ae heen each tiers ask. eters 14,270 10, 782 25, 082 57-0 2°31 
LOS Se ter ene areok Base. diate cru gels 15, 560: 10,940 26,500 58-7 2-42 
IC Sy Gi. A Pause Rat 9 a a a 16,518 12, 020 28, 538 57-9 2-59 


Silk and Artificial Silk Hosiery 
Canadian manufacturers of real silk hosiery were supplying all but a very 


_ small part of the domestic requirements in the period prior to 1930, and the 


\ effect of the tariff change in that year was practically to eliminate the small 
remaining volume of imports. On the other hand, Canadian producers con- 


tinued to develop their export trade, until by 1936 exports formed more than 18 
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per cent of the Canadian production. The apparent consumption of real silk 
hosiery declined during the first years of the depression, but has since recovered 
and is now considerably higher than in 1929. The per capita measure is, of 
course, not altogether a satisfactory indication, as the bulk of the silk hosiery is 
ladies’ wear. 


32. APPARENT CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF SILK HOSIERY 


Percen- | Percen- 


Apparent tage tage Apparent 
Produc- Canadian | Canadian of consump- 
Year tion Imports Total Exports | consump- produc- }|Canadian tion 
tion tion of produc- per 
consump- tion Capita 
tion exported 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Doz. Prs.|Doz. Prs.|Doz. Prs.}Doz. Prs.|Doz. Prs. yi % Pairs 
OOP uss 2s ene eee 1,345 76 1,421 57 1,364 98-6 4-2 1-63 
Ses) Sis to) olay, « a ORS POS 1,396 40 1,436 76 1,360 102-7 5-5 1-60 
S| Ae ea ai oi 1,270 5 1,275 68 1,207 105:3 5:4 1-40 
OSA REM Bilas « REESE 1,471 2 1,473 129 1,344 109-4 8-8 1-54 
Ce re 1,657 1 1, 658 178 1,480 111-9 10-7 1-66 
JUS gh RI ee 1,818 1 1,819 263 1, 556 116-9 14-5 1-72 
Tose: S08. 2M: 2,087 1 2,088 304 1, 784 117-0 14-6 1:96 
LOB Gack i hase: ie eels 2,347 1 2,348 432 1,916 122-5 18-4 2-08 


The increasing popularity of real silk hosiery has served to limit the demand 
for the synthetic product, and the apparent consumption of artificial silk hosiery 
in Canada has declined steadily. Imports formed more than 40 per cent of the 
available supply in 1929 and 1930, but were practically excluded after the 
increase in tariff rates. To what extent cheap rayon hosiery would have met 
a domestic demand cannot be estimated, but there is some likelihood that a 
market would have continued for low-priced imported rayon hosiery which was 
not served by the higher priced domestic products. 


33. APPARENT CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF ARTIFICIAL SILK HOSIERY 


Percen- | Percen- 


Apparent tage tage Apparent 
Produc- Canadian | Canadian of consump- 
Year tion Imports Total Exports | consump-} produc- |Canadian tion 
tion tion of produc- per 
consump- tion Capita 
tion exported 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Doz. Prs.|Doz. Prs.|Doz. Prs.|Doz. Prs.|Doz. Prs. % % Pairs 
Rt) eee (re 797 504 1,302 ~ 1,301 61-3 - 1-56 
(el re | 640 567 1,207 - 1, 207 53-0 - 1-42 
EL) a) Rene RD 879 11 890 - 890 98-8 - 1-03 
sR Sa 0 On Og 906 3 909 - 909 99-7 - 1-04 
p LU 1 A gi Na a 699 2 700 - 700 99-9 - 0-79 
ERE US a 659 1 660 - 660 99-9 - 0-73 
LOS Re GW seks. « 688 - 1 689 = 689 99-9 - 0-75 
US) ee 648 1 649 ~ 649 99-9 - 0-71 


Woollen and Cotton Hosiery 

In the case of wool and cotton hosiery, a considerable part of the domestic 
demand was met by imported goods prior to 1931; the imports of cotton hosiery 
being proportionately greater than those of wool. Imports dwindled from 19381 
onwards with much greater reduction in imports of cotton hosiery than of wool. 
Approximately 95 per cent of the available supply of wool hosiery now comes 
from Canadian mills, whilst practically all the cotton hosiery used in Canada 
is of domestic manufacture. 
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34. APPARENT CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF WOOLLEN HOSIERY 


Percen- 
Apparent tage Apparent 
Produc- Less |Canadian |Canadian | consump- 
Year tion Imports Total exports | consump-| produc- tion 
tion tion of per 
consump-| Capita 
tion 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Doz. Prs.|Doz. Prs.{Doz. Prs.{Doz. Prs.|Doz. Prs. % Pairs 
1 Dione Ma ae 2 1,296 565 1,861 2 1, 859 69-7 2-22 
DOSY) Pata tac s a. Sates wee tee 1,158 496 1, 654 2 1, 652 70-1 1-94 
TOS leet eee ee ee 1,418 203 1,621 2 1,619 87-6 1-87 
LER Vlip tate tht! Perot dad brs ane 1,474 106 1, 580 2 1,578 93-4 1-80 
PALE REM En NON A oe RON S  re 1,590 87 L047, 4 1, 673 95-0 1-88 
EET Dae OEE he, Toma aparers aie 1,573 82 1, 656 10 1, 646 95-6 1-82 
LOGON eee Sateen ee tc ane 1, 585 97 1,681 8 1, 673 94-7 1-83 
IDBGAS I Le wei TOU 1,734 108 1,842 9 1,833 94-6 1-99 


35. APPARENT CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF COTTON HOSIERY 


Percen- 
Apparent tage Apparent 
Produc- Less |Canadian | Canadian | consump- 
Year tion Imports Total exports | consump-| produc- tion 
tion tion of per 
consump-| Capita 
tion 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Doz. Prs.|Doz. Prs.|Doz. Prs.|Doz. Prs.}|Doz. Prs. % Pairs 
BO ee Cah iin a oiad Lane ess we St 846 665 1,541 5 1,506 56-1 1-80 
pO Ue ae Wi as ere Are eee 762 715 1,477 6 1,471 51-8 1-73 
CER Reguge Oa TM eer e eee eae 1,456 14 1,471 6 1,465 99-4 1-69 
AUR y geared Si ie BUR at ny aR 1,271 8 1,279 io 1,272 100-0 1-45 
Et eee y Sean Ae Re ea a 1,465 2 1,468 ty 1,457 100-6 1-64 
NOSE thie od ieee hea: 1, 733 2 1,735 29 1,707 101-5 1-89 
DOS eta tes hoe ts deta blapne oe 1,828 1 1,829 25 1,805 101-3 1-98 
OSG Nacsa eC Po oes cree os 1,822 2 1,824 26 1,798 101-3 1-95 


Kmt Goods 


Owing to the wide variety of knit goods articles, other than hosiery, and 
the lack of sufficient detail as to products in the census and trade returns, it is 
not possible to determine the relative shares of the domestic market for knit 
goods held by Canadian and foreign manufacturers. The following figures for 
underwear, derived from the Canadian census reports and the trade returns for 
the United Kingdom and the United States, serve to indicate partially the trend 
of consumption and the share of the market held by Canadian producers during 
recent years. It must be borne in mind that the demand for knit goods, as for 
other clothing, is influenced by changes in fashion and modes of living. Lighter 
articles of clothing are becoming increasingly popular with improvements in 


~ heating and methods of transportation. 
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PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF UNDERWEAR, 1926 to 1935 


Woot AND Woot Mixep UNDERWEAR 


Imports 
—— Production from 
(a) United 
Kingdom (b) 
doz. doz. 
Fe eee a Ne cu as sttatowch cm! Heol big Mele elas souk ta MS Tiha Rate evn ccsaeaane e RanSO Ta 259, 926 29,300 
TOSCO SS aa, 4 bce ati ea ale (dc SINMMAS oi oe a eRe cco tla eM SRD ore a 227,925 24, 216 
TOS Ural ie Lk, Phe seas Elauenitteie Gus deco Te dketliie a baamad etd ait ult ofb abate ec: LIewe ry iene seat rm aa 231, 569 20, 564 
PI Oey old Us ah othe e os Fb Gola ciaiiy 8 ko 15 bie alaveis Oe eakae Be Deedee ene emer eens 199, 987 19, 627 
Fee 8 RH Ln Fae oe Was BO ee esha HO CRAID CW 0 Sieh GRRE ee i IMC Re ec 213, 447 17,230 
Bey Lc Mh Beebe, We  WolQRte wh ale ole: Rete Sake ideale iat cae GOT aan ans er aa merge 198, 186 17,146 
Be oi ake cB. «oder MRS Bbc te lake alee biatel a: aco ML GREG eS ae RMD a iia ata ea ante 194, 906 24,108 
(102 ARR ee OTe Gy PS SRY. 9h aN Oa ENO Rae Me 246, 471 33,107 
CorTron AND Cotton Mixgep UNDERWEAR 
Imports Imports 
—-. . Production from from 
(a) United United 
‘| Kingdom (b) States(c) 
doz. doz. doz. 
POR O ied ests 5a SMe a Vil kN el ta! Nd. a sothnARMMOR, ails tat “ellis the AMES Id Sate 1, 067, 553 DIDS 60,919 
ADS O aay! & oe shdinit ae conehauies shines GA dbswnaitie’ tn saiahhe talbmemihs a gh RUM le arian 846, 840 1,906 52,563 
PO Tee ire cio Pie ici Gar ANTRh, Ok ha ie Dbetgha t's x ce ew Sede Sa ey Bian ots his bua cose 679, 654 3,205 32,947 
DBs aE | Siete Phen Whe Wlle widhe bene Wtnale tee DPA Oe SLE: 760,521 10, 534 8,270 
DS ins sls RAUL sw bec's «SRS 2 ee ee eee 899,263 10,430 3, 543 
y LVS 1 REIS f CERES IPARS ie, SLS reed Maman Wyrm PRN SIT Ie 55 RPL A PCRS US 976,453 8,214 1,845 
DOU icc Rie eee eee RAIA VG os vied bath ROEM BOR RT tan tek Be 1,001,373 11, 551 1,804 
DOG i's oc Galbde view bist fa aie Maid sms oie Fy). CU are meanness 2 hee 1,093,586 20,518 4,502 


ARTIFICIAL SILK UNDERWEAR 


Imports 
siete Production from 
(a) United 
States(c) 
doz. doz. 
BOG hice: cia asim vibe, ahereic a) ple bllolials Sve’ alk aly oole wg & wc kk: Cele rgt se a ieee 325,492 7,104 
OSE eovecla lie alavels die cis aicialelere.<\ohte ou corsttele fel SEpeMa pe tole etree le. Rit te one Oe nea re 872, 242 4,671 
TOPE gn thee. Se AOA. aS A Fl) OURS, ARR ER A med ores Sake nd 329,353 4,480 
1882 bec ipeesan. <5 re Teer Me Ge ee Ge ena Tere 286,031 171 
WES oe dik altho e's. dis, ap bcd i GU A. 4. Sah te i eleH Cie we BUMS tc 6h 0 PR Te 300, 648 130 
1G BB MES AEE. TD A UM dE DTN Se MORRO al 313,898 229 
DOOR. lye UL ae bd kelald uals dee Lana iD CU exile aaah, anal ane ea pe a 291,713 314 
Ba ie ge sia cele w ecsle: pie iodw deg Boke Lis cca et UM Rie la iG aie Re sg SIND Fat etna en 271,561 374 


(a) Two single garments have been considered as one combination garment in arriving at the totals. 
(b) As reported in the United Kingdom Trade returns. 
(c) As reported in the United States Trade returns. 


Exports oF MANUFACTURES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Exports of textile manufactures form a very small part of Canada’s total 
export trade, although the exports of certain textile products have been assuming 
greater importance in recent years. Only three textile manufactures were listed 
among the eighty-six leading export commodities in the fiscal year 1936-37, of 
which the largest, socks and stockings, ranked 52nd. In the same year exports 
of raw and manufactured fibres and textile products constituted 1-2 per cent 
of Canada’s exports. In addition, manufactured textile products enter into the 
production of some of the leading exports, such as automobiles, rubber tires and 
rubber footwear. 


Y 


 s 
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Prior to the Great War exports of textile manufactures consisted largely of 
cordage, rope and twine (including binder*twine) and cottons. Exports of cotton 
piece goods, as was pointed out in Chapter II, were made to China from 1885 
to the early years of the present century, and considerable shipments were made 
to the Antipodes in one or two years prior to the Great War. Substantial exports 
of binder twine, chiefly to the United States, commenced about 1904. In the 
fiscal year 1913-14 the following exports of textile manufactures were recorded :— 


OTONSAA be) TINGS EY ola oe) ig git aie. walepiaieulisiell pas eu boueiepmrarkaesadbongs $130,196 
SSUIEe BURet WEE DOOM OTS Sire TT hes ad <A ah Ry ab) irate Hah) Ware ree tat 26,880 
Wood liemmandiactires ss, Fil Pls Ry a Sle Qneubte ou, cea ital betty 81,555 
BYR eE ray eve et Tae ee ae Deh ce SIT he CRN mete il ne! Bel SON UTR 453,530 
MCOTCACO AEORO OMG COIN. shag een a eee. ey POLAR RINT Th Se iitgueih late 60,127 


During the war and immediate post-war years, textile exports advanced 
both in value and quantity as considerable shipments arising out of war-time 
demands were made to Europe and the United States. The collapse of world 
prices in 1921-22 and the cessation of war-time demands caused the disappear- 
ance of the greater part of this foreign trade, which reached its peak in 1919-20, 
when the following exports were’ recorded:— 


CORGMeteUO ee Ete Meet ce ats bite te th ee ee me” Werk Gy REE eR: $ 949,263 
AG ReOU a: FADING cae CoN ase nite atin Near ast ean y ache ark ae 1,734,010 
RULE AIC FACE TOC MCL IN bait heh vu'v Spine ilaronl! 1 ccd a) akon <8, 6 han i SNOT 176,461 
WGEOMe a Cetiiecths Sasa iWVibo Eilts) feel und Phin vole pom, edyyscey aren oo 5,481,202 
BUBUeriUwINe re Mase we ete ions his cei. lel hina aa a 5,530,908 
COFUREE, LODE TANCE WINES. Vols ale sw 5) fale AUREL brn fee VRE OU St. 179,534 


The bulk of the cotton fabric and woollen shipments in this year was made 
to Greece and Roumania as a result of credits advanced to these countries, while 
the exports of binder twine were principally to the United States and Argentina. 

In the period from 1923 on exports of textile manufactures were somewhat 
larger in volume than in the immediate pre-war period and, due to the higher 
price level, considerably greater in value. Exports of socks and stockings were 
recorded separately for the first time in the fiscal year 1926-27 when 29,716 
dozen pairs, valued at $173,260, were reported. The exports of these articles, 
and particularly of silk stockings, increased thereafter and have now become the 
largest single textile export from Canada. 

Statistics of exports of textile products were included in the questionnaires 
submitted by manufacturers to the Commission. The relative importance of 


-exports in the several branches of the industry may be indicated by relating the 


value of exports to the total sales of the companies reporting for the year 1935. 


EXPORT SALES AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL SALES OF TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURERS, 1935 


Group p.c. 

PeTOESUAS OELOMOMANED. 3 oO 5 se itu Oia hw Bay ha's a Seale VR AA BR sie be tae & orc 2-10 
Mi OD Rg) eRe 8 a4) WO Aen Ne od os ee GR es DIALS eh Sar eT: We 0-01 
BOTA EOY @ ONE ML Aaa cee Uc AR cits tah bs a Bie, whe SR Ge ea 11-00 
Go) MAGN AMS ACD eS ee) ee eb 2-80 
PETROL LS SEIN Ws NE WN tae ee OMe ae a AOE HON ei ies b (1) 
CES OMOTAiys ile Od. co DN A OATES aS RMON Nes ot a Be 1A em hr Cea 12-30 
OR one OE eg a el OLY ND 2 ls A on ALA eh AAA a 0-80 
LPC eles Ae A ks Be I TD eR Us 0 A GRA (1) 


(1) Negligible. 
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The principal exports of textile manufactures during the fiscal year 1935-36 
are shown in the Trade of Canada as follows:— 


36. EXPORTS OF CERTAIN TEXTILE MANUFACTURES, 
FISCAL YEAR 1935-1936 


Commodities Quantity Value 
Silk Socks and Stockings— 2 doz. pr. $ 

tee NN RE yo ea lite ee DU a 2 Rt ae ee at 331,397 2,118,917 
MIMITO TS TBECONI oii cae sca heb ge gee ete brain eo ees CN ie me oe ee oe 47, 843 327, 304 
Other British Countries «i. 65 ee ote tlh e dole ot Rees fens ee 262,961 1,655, 936 
COTM MOBMETIOS. cio! 4 Co clas cata <0 Ne He iain nase aneiely ma reco a RR re ot], CogmG e593 135,677 

Binder Twine— . cwt. 

SE OG, Veh this 5 > is corse 5h Rta. kom AS aa Sn, A REE oe cil ce NE 186, 826 1,077, 961 
United, FC imed ome 3 Ca A ie dite ee deteek GRO ik Be er de talesteh otiet E aee 67,737 Pe PEL 
Othe British OCGWRt6S. 0.00. eon eee eb eke «ue eee las bates ¢ eer 11,261 Os ee 
Other Countrigath ili. Rea. SMES USP, See. Gee 107,828 624,405 

Cotton Fabrics— yds. 
Motel RIVE. a, RR eo eo La EE ee hee 3,040, 464 994, 731 
United Kingdom. th bone! wie. choastes:.. ahigut’s pape bone Soe 68, 761 10, 243 
Other Briish) OUmeries. 6.3.5 cena 6 vi + + «len sade ade oat nmes 2,408,339 825, 983 
Other Countriesiicdit. Gi... ic iescsics cclecncaet teens Deen ae 22 oan eee 563, 364 158, 505 
Artificial Silk Manufactures, n.o.p.— 
ELrOUG Wate has c ahciate ace joy a= La kw ih orien lough poste & Thekin ll bCeMnd oilete Rana 2. qlee 510, 745 
Timed ee OML, tras ockk".. . Sesushows Oak Bek wereay, Se hes «des BR RIF NO ay a 130, 425 
Othertipripiah Counties. oho. oi ied csc neuro e 4 caseen ou gin tes dws SU SEL. Baer 374, 228 
MUL Aote gh Gi t)) (iia. (Ann ee a Ae Neo EAMES Meinl Uk Sogeete! ge LGB | A SOE SIMS BO ack 6,092 
Felt, Manufactures of— , 
otal wat. totah. oe Ps a boc Ste wrare ale, aie citdual Ao eo ras anv ORE ke EME EMS. OI bk eu oan ene 336, 464 
UW nite GARG yo aces in 2d lek cca loves 4a es onetee 4 rs atone oO tre ARBO-CMRE BASED O gun. nanan 142,791 
Other British Comntries: . 0) .eio eb ak doce once e ie ard es Wee 5 ee no a ce ee 109, 524 
Other Conntties, 69-00 2). BAR cone) Ais «det chine: Su ete eer: dre ee tien aa eee 84, 149 
Silk Manufactures, n.o.p.— 
TORALs wich. Dvn . oeiea tal acta esd. mae tei bee ok pelea Op meetin. cared dk eee 301,326 
TOMI eR TEPUIOIN, ioe Scouse sc cel Vea ae eee eee as eecieninartin ngs Fey Hira pri “ehcp 55, 729 
Other British’ Couttries? {0.0 eke a a eS ee et ee 130, 984 
Other (Gpuntries. is. darga; tacsieact. comity: oe eee nett oacht. hl eed. Gta 114,613 
Cotton Ducks— yds. 
NT Otal aaeles ROA! aoe... Loose. obs cL eee cee. atte atom DAL 141,739 
AURILCO INGO DM ts Kio \s« itera alBvcs edwian casi alaaied aie) a ee ae 101, 625 41,934 
(S¢her Driven countries! see. or} A. hers A eee ee eee ee 148,910 64, 295 
Other Gountriess. oy ir. po. Yods aol. hee Raa CBee eee: 101,586 35,510 
Cotton Underwear— 
‘otet iu ds pias gst: A. DA DIO AL .oLa Ae VEEL ERB. LO) SOC ae ae 106, 635 
United KK ingd om ii 5 bis bce «ace ll PD a 10 ap cy dapemnglelay eee mua Cpe en ieee hes 0 vee OAT 
(ther Britiah Couptmes. <i cece ch. cee eee hea se Re Cie a 71,320 
OtherCountries. :)G76.300 £10.24 WO, NO EO RR, Be ae eee 6, 198 
Cordage, Rope and Twine— © 
DOU 2) eien oo ts o deen so loie dia. ng dy nhs os suse cok: betas aud aac ead en 81,946 
Warhead S6 ted OT aos. «4 ow dentalsss asses, sunceveiguh bok Seudte ee aCe 15,337 
Other British Countries, Psi fi O98 fe oR Se i ee, eee 30, 905 
Other Wountries,.... 0.03 Je 70 0 FPR BA ee 2. a eee 35, 704 
Artificial Silk Underwear— ‘ 
POG) ARE Biles so geno bob ginleip y oeie ure’ onal aim ork bck gchateh ia alC Le eee nee he A . 78,631 
United Kingd oint i, sche yis occ calcd ole rsd ade SRS ee Re TE re ee) 249 
Other British Countries 1.340602 0 25 54 US ee ee ee eee 77,567 
Other Capa tate a ikcg lal gow Ble le sete: shen bbl asl lee aa Sn “pedhdl semble 815 
Wool Fabrics— yds. 
OTA MM cs o's «ace wbghileg-iguacwlaga aclsuh ve ilgete ate tae sein a enn ere een 20,994 24,990 
UHC O ER OTG ys oo acs w decate ie wale col pip aud cle) SEL aes eR Rome ek ea 1,019 1,254 
Other Britis Countries». 400) dak vi ena eee Tr os Sr A ee 11,483 12,525 
GhIererg Ore iat-) a MIO ree ewer Se OR eS 9,492 1,211 
Wool Underwear— 
TL Oba esc does is seiasgaoB wiv’ abS Eka dopa cctiche oz Reda pul, gjkcna day BRUM uk ee neg etary og eg 11,039 
United Kingdom o.oo oo. cg doo s so cine a tcc.no nib nce oh sinde aie tele 0.4 one old og man eu eiti t e 
Other: British Countries. wid. 6s oa Se Pe SR CA oe 9,751 
OthereC Ountries ics. oh jeu cv alec ea tie ee la(de a ule eueleibe eh ota Rialglt a ie cane ante 1,288 


CHAPTER VI 


INVESTMENT—PROFITS—COSTS 

It is of importance to the Government of Canada and to the public that all 
facts which it is reasonably possible to ascertain concerning the investment: 
represented in the textile industry, as well as the industry’s true profits and 
costs of production, should be made known on the occasion of this inquiry. 
The Order in Council calls for this. Moreover, it is, in my opinion, equally 
important, looking to the future, that the affairs of each member of the industry’ 
should be so regulated as to make information of this character available from 
time to time, and at fairly frequent intervals, to all concerned. If this broad 
statement should require any reservation, or qualification, from the point of view 
of reasonableness or practicability, the necessary observations will be made as I: 
proceed. 

It igs the ree that. the Canadian textile mdushas enjoys, ‘and has enjoyed 
for many years, the advantage of a protective tariff which makes it accountable 
to the community for the condition ofits affairs. The community, having 
accepted the sacrifice of the tax imposed upon it for the industry’s benefit, has 
the consequent right to know what is going on under the regime thereby created 
presumably in the interest of the nation. It will be well then to begin this, 
chapter by a statement showing the investment in the textile industry. This, 
statement cannot be an altogether complete one, nor can it be formulated in a. 
manner which will please everybody. It cannot be complete, because, in so far, 
as the Commission auditors have been able to conduct their probe, it affects only 
the reporting companies, one hundred and fifty in number, who, however, com- 
prise about eighty per cent of the industry, on the basis of the capital employed.’ 
It cannot please all concerned because different methods may plausibly be. 
advanced, and were advanced, for arriving at values. On the whole, I am con-’ 
vinced that the lines followed by the Commission auditors lead to more justifiable’ 
results than the others suggested, certain errors which appeared in some of the 
exhibits filed having been rectified while the Commission was still sitting. 


Many of the companies brought forward statements basing the value of. 
their “investment” on appraisals made, at some time or another, of their 
properties and equipment. But on the part of the Commission, no attempt was. 
made to obtain any such expert valuation of assets. Whatever value might 
have been attached to such a valuation, and I shall discuss that later, it would, 
of course, have been practically impossible of attainment, as it would have’ 
necessitated the making of an appraisal in the case of each company’s assets. 
The Commission auditors presented statements showing the “ capital employed ” 
in the reporting companies from year to year, beginning with the year 1926. The 
Dominion Textile Company is the only company which brought accountants 
before me to place a value upon its investment and to submit to examination on 
their method of valuation. In dealing with this company’s presentation, the 
Commission auditors took exception to a certain item represented by “ goodwill” © 
and to appraisals placing higher values on assets at certain times. These 
matters will be gone into. In so far as this company is concerned, the statements 
filed on both sides are available for reference in case of need, and later on I: 
shall state the respective results arrived at. 

Following then, the methods of accounting to which I have alluded and 
which impressed me as fair, the Commission auditors find that the total capital , 
employed by all the reporting companies in the financial year 1935-36 was. 
$146 873,160.50. : 


ee 
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On the other hand, Mr. Kellock in his factum states the “capital employed” 
by the whole of the textile companies to be $237,000,000 (in round figures) 
according to the Census of Industry returns for the calendar year 1934. 

In comparing these two sets of figures, two points of distinction must be 
borne in mind: (1) the auditors’ figures are founded upon the actual moneys 
or other tangible values invested in each company as capital with the accretions 
to this capital derived from earnings, while the Census return made by each 
company is, under the heading “capital employed,” a valuation by the company 
of its land, buildings, fixtures, machinery, inventories of stocks, etc.; and (2) 
the Census returns cover the whole of the industry, while the auditors’ figures 
have reference only to the one hundred and fifty companies which reported to 
the Commission: 

In order to arrive at a closer approximation of the two valuations of 
“capital employed,” I have obtained the Census of Industry returns for the 
year 1935. With the help of these it is now possible to furnish the following 


tabulation :— 
(1) “Capital employed” by the 150 reporting companies 


—* 


according to auditors’ estimate ............ceeeeees $146,873,160.50 
(2) “Capital employed” by these same 150 companies accord- 

ing to Census of Industry returns for 1935 .......... 185,366,792 .00 
(3) “Capital employed” by all companies in Canada according 

to tese Censts returns iii Jaagcictwit eds aibk se 232,973,377 .00 


It should be stated here, to avoid possible misunderstanding, that all the 
foregoing figures have reference only to the primary textile industry, the object 
of this inquiry, to the exclusion of the needle trades comprised in the secondary 
textile industry and which also make census returns not included in this 
tabulation. 

I shall now discuss as briefly as possible the facts relating to the incorpora- 
tion and the development of the Dominion Textile Company. I do this because, 
as I have said, this Company is the only one that brought its own accountants 
before me to take issue with certain of the findings of the Commission 
accountants, and also because, on the one hand, this Company occupies an 
exceptionally important place in the Canadian textile industry, and, on the 
other hand, its financial record reveals some of the practices followed in making 
up the total investment in companies, which the Commission accountants 
consider objectionable. 

(Before proceeding, I wish to say here parenthetically that Counsel for the 
Commission and the auditors advise me that in their work in gathering informa- 
tion covering the Dominion Textile Company, their task was facilitated in 
every way by the courteous assistance which they received from the Company’s 
executive heads and office officials. Without this co-operation, the work of the 
Commission experts would have been much more arduous and more protracted 
than it was.) ; 

In 1904 there were, among the textile companies operating in Canada, four 
named: (1) Dominion Cotton Mills Company Limited; (2) Merchants Cotton 
Company Limited; (3) Montmorency Cotton Mills Company Limited and (4) 
‘Colonial Bleaching and Printing Company Limited. In that year a syndicate of 
sixteen persons was formed for the purpose of acquiring a majority of the capital 
stock in each of these four companies and of incorporating a new company to 
be known as the Dominion Textile Company Limited. The shares of the old 
companies to be acquired by the syndicate were to become eventually the 
property of the new company. It was intended that, this transaction being 
completed, the new company would endeavour to acquire the remaining out- 
standing shares in the old companies, would take over their physical assets, 
and would operate as one company in the place of the four. 
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The Royal Trust Company was appointed to act as trustee for the due 
carrying out of the transaction among the parties concerned. The writing of 
a full account of what occurred would take up more time and more space in 
this report than should properly be given to it. It is set out fully in exhibits 
numbered 330 to 336 and in exhibit 512. The gist of it may, I think, be 
summarized as follows: (1) the sixteen members of the syndicate paid to the 
Trust Company $1,000,000 which, eventually, was paid over to the Dominion 
Textile Company, and beyond this sum of $1,000;000 they assumed, at no time, 
any financial responsibility whatever in the transaction; (2) while the indi- 
vidual shareholders comprising the majority in each of the four companies 
assigned their shares to the Trust Company “for the benefit of the syndicate,” 
they did so in consideration of the receipt by them of bonds and preferred stock 
in the new company; (8) in reality, through the instrumentality of the Trust 
Company, the syndicate received the majority of the old companies’ shares from 
_ the persons holding them: they received bonds and preferred stock from the 
new company in sufficient value to represent the payment to be made for these 
shares: they handed the old shares to the new company and the new company’s 
bonds and preferred stock to the old shareholders; (4) the syndicate, having 
acted as just stated, and having paid the new company the sum of $1,000,000 
above mentioned, received for themselves from the new company, each member 
in proportion to the part of the $1,000,000 contributed by him, 5,000 shares of 
the company’s preferred stock of a par value of $100 each and 50,000 common 
shares also of a par value of $100 each. 

‘In respect to enumeration (3) in the above paragraph, I may say that the 
bonds issued as there stated amounted to $1,534,500, and the preferred stock 
to 7,187 shares of $100 each. 

The financial risk which the members of the syndicate assumed in entering 
into and carrying out the venture which culminated in the creation and the 
putting into operation of the Dominion Textile Company was limited therefore 
to their $1,000,000 investment. It never exceeded that amount at any time. 
At the outset this investment gave them preferred stock of the par value of 
$500,000, and common stock of the par value of $5,000,000. 

This transaction was completed in January, 1905. Thereafter, the Dominion 
Textile Company proceeded to acquire the remaining minority stock in the old 
companies by dealing with them through the Royal Trust Company without 
the interposition of the syndicate. This involved the issue of further bonds in 
the amount of $1,224,500 and of preferred shares in the amount of $503,500; 
making a total issue of bonds of $2,759,000 and of 12,222 preferred shares of 
$100 each. 

The syndicate’s $1,000,000 investment proved unusually profitable. One 
of the members of the syndicate who was examined in Montreal, said that he 
had retained all his shares, except some transferred as gifts to members of his 
family. I do not know whether any of the other members are in this position. 
The interest on the $500,000 in preferred shares has always been paid. The 
$500,000 invested in common stock has yielded an average annual return of over 
98 per cent, reaching a high point of 150 per cent in several years and never 
going lower, after the first two years, than 50 per cent. No dividend was paid 
for the first two years. 

A question arose, during the discussion concerning this syndicate, as to the 
relation of some of its members to the four old companies who disappeared 
to give place to the Dominion Textile Company. The fact is that no group of 
any of these formed a majority on the board of directors of any of the old com- 
panies. Two were directors of the Montmorency Cotton Mills Ltd. on a board 
of seven; one of the Colonial Bleaching Company on a board of six; one of the 
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Dominion Cotton Mills on a board of eight; and one of the Merchants Cotton 
Company on a board of eight. None of these five men were members of more 
than one board. | 

The foregoing recital is interesting particularly because it illustrates one 
way in which a company’s capital structure may be inflated, larger earnings 
required before real profits are shown, and, incidentally, a plausible case made 
out for the maintenance of a high tariff. The company dealt with the $4,500,000 
represented by the par value of stock issued to the directors in addition to 
what was sufficient to correspond to actual money invested by them, as an item 
of ‘ goodwill.” Some years later the company decided to place an additional 
value of $2,094,721.81 on the assets taken over from the old companies: addi- 
tional, that is to say, to the value at which they had been secured; and they 
reduced the outstanding charge for “ goodwill” by this amount, bringing it 
down from $4,500,000 to $2,405,278.19. This additional value of $2,094,721.81 
applied to the assets of the old companies was arrived at by going back to the 
book values of these assets kept by the old companies at the time of the sale. 

The Commission accountants took objection to this method of building up 
the amount of capital employed in the company. From what I have heard on 
both sides of this question, I believe the objection is well taken. In my opinion 
the figure $4,500,000 does not represent a real investment, and on the other 
hand, the old book value of the assets ceased to have any significance once the 
sale was completed. 

When I say that the $4,500,000 does not represent a real investment, I do 
not intend this to mean that the members of the syndicate might not have been 
entitled, on a proper basis, to some remuneration from the Dominion Textile 
Company for the services they rendered in helping to bring about the elimina- 
tion of the old companies and the setting up of the new one. Similar services 
might have been rendered by an outside financial company and would have 
been remunerated by some form of payment. Mr. Heward evidently had this 
in mind when he argued as stated in his factum at page 6:— 


“Tt is not proper, however, to take into account only the tangible assets in the form 
of plant, machinery, stock-in-trade, etc., represented by the shares of the constituent 
companies acquired by Dominion Textile ‘Company, Limited, because that company in fact 
recelved intangible assets which soon proved to be of considerable value. 


“These intangible assets consisted of services in negotiating the acquisition of the shares 
of the four constituent companies, the selling at par of the bonds and the preferred stock 
of the new company, the benefit of unified management and control, and of reductions in 
overhead expense, the elimination of excessive competition among the original companies 
and similar factors which though intangible are nevertheless of real value and importance.” 

I will not take time to analyse the different kinds of services recited in 
this second paragraph, and credited to the syndicate, although the value of some 
of them might be questioned. Credit taken for “the selling at par of the 
bonds and the preferred stock of the new company ”” will hardly stand analysis. 
I was not asked to place any value on these “intangible assets.” The question 
on the accounting was the justification of the carrying by the company of the 
whole of this $4,500,000 as “ goodwill.” 

In 1920 the company had an appraisal made of its assets. This appraisal 
added $10,459,537 to their value. It was made at a time of inflated values. 
At the annual meeting in 1920, the president of the company said: “ During 
the past few years the cost of building and equipping a cotton mill has increased 
probably more than that of any other industry.” On the basis of this valua- 
tion the capital and assets of the company were written up in 1923 by $7,500,000. 
Just before this was done 25,000 new shares of a par value of $100 were issued 
to be purchased by the shareholders. On the company’s balance sheet for 1922 
the common stock is set down at $5,000,000. This represents the original issue 
of 50,000 shares at a par value of $100 which went to the syndicate in 1905. 
In 1923 the balance sheet shows the common stock at $7,500,000. This reflects 
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the addition to the original 50,000 shares of the 25,000 shares issued to the share- 
holders in the financial year 1922-23. In December, 1923, a new company was 
created under the name of Dominion Textile Company, Limited, to take over 
the assets and the business of the old company. The shares in the old company 
were exchanged in the proportion of 3 new no par value shares for each old 
“share of $100. The preferred stock was exchanged share for share. On the 
balance sheet of 1924 the common stock is shown as 225,000 shares of no par 
value, valued by the company at $15,000,000. To justify the increase in the 
value of its common stock in one year from $7,500,000 to $15,000,000, the com- 
pany points to the appraisal of 1920 which added $10, 459,537 to the value of the 
assets. It is also put forward that this revaluation is justified in part by yearly 
replacements and betterments paid for out of earnings. But it is only in so far 
as expenditures so made might be shown to have been taken out of legitimate 
annual profits (as distinguished from charges to operating expenses) that they 
can be said to constitute a reinvestment in the company by the shareholders. 

The last addition to the company’s common stock was made in 1929. On 
that occasion 45,000 no par value shares were issued to the shareholders at $75 
per share. This issue increased the total shares to 270,000 and brought 
$3,375,000 of new money into the company. 

The value of the common stock shown on the company’s balance sheets 
since this last issue has remained at the constant figure of $18,375,000. 

What the Commission auditors point out is that included in this figure are 
two items which are unjustifiable for the reasons already shown. ‘These are: 
(1) $4,500,000 “ goodwill ” tem of 1905 and (2) the $7,500,000 “ appraisal ” 
item of 1923. 


The Company’s accountants do not present their figures under the title 
of “capital employed.” Two sets of figures are given. First, under the title 
“invested capital on a cost basis,” they show $17,983,218, an undetermined 
part of which is represented by outside investments, which excludes the Com- 
pany’s bonds ($4,457,000) and takes no account of the appraisal of 1920, but 
includes $2,094,722, the enhanced value put upon the assets of the old com- 
panies. Under the title “value of investment as reflected by capital structure,” 
they show $27,820,437. This latter figure again excludes the Company’s bonds, 
but includes the write-up of 1923 made after the 1920 appraisal, and the sum 
of $2,337,219. represented by the balance of the original “goodwill” item of 
$4,500,000. The figures are submitted in the Company’s exhibit 1232 and are 
» recited in Mr. Heward’s factum. 


During the course of the argument, Mr. Heward presented other figures 
which showed first, “investment in manufacturing and working assets on a 
cost basis” as $18,388,486. This total includes the investment in subsidiary 
textile companies and the Company’s bonds, as well as the $2,094,722, added 
to the value of the old companies’. assets. Under the title “investment in 
manufacturing and working assets on value of investment,” $28,225,705 is 
shown. This figure includes the write-up of $7,500,000 of 1923 and the sum 
of $2,337,219, the balance of original “goodwill,” referred to above. 

The whole of the foregoing presents, I think, all that can be said in respect 
to the Dominion Textile Company on the subject of “investment” as set out 
in the Order in Council. The real question is, what amount of money can 
properly be said to have been “invested” from the point of view of the adequacy 
of earnings? In my opinion this question is best answered by taking the money 
and other tangible values received by the Company and adding to these 
the profits ploughed back into the Company’s business. Unfortunately, the 
accounts do not show what these profits amount to. 

Mr. Heward states in his factum that, “viewing the Company’s earnings 
in relation to the value of its investment, its earnings have been entirely 
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inadequate.” He concludes that the protection afforded to the textile industry 
‘is not sufficient to assure to that industry a fair yield on its investment having 
in view the risks involved.” 

On this last point the records show that the dividend of 7 per cent has 
always been paid on the Company’s preferred shares of a par value of $100. 
The low quoted price of these shares on the Montreal Stock Exchange in 
1937, according to the Financial Post, was $1385. The Company’s common 
shares, split three to one from $100 to no par value, have never paid less than 
a dividend of $4 in the last ten years, and this low point of $4 was reached 
only in 1934. In the other years the dividend was $5, excepting in 1933 
when it was $4.75. On the other hand, the highest amount ever paid to the 
Company: for these shares was $75. The yield to those who paid this high 
figure is therefore 6% per cent at this time. 
| This history of the Dominion Textile Company calls attention to two 
/ practices which serve to distort. the true value of investments in a company: 
the issue of large amounts of shares for so-called “goodwill,” and the inflation 
of the value of assets by appraisals made in times of high prices. A few more 
examples will help to illustrate how these practices operate. 

Penmans Limited was incorporated in 1906 and took over the property 
and business of the Penman Manufacturing Company. 

An agent, acne for a BUD, Beet the shares of the old company 


for $350 each.. .. . aia é $2,528,400.00 
The assets teen over ainouhted Hae we Bs i 2 . $3, 103, 973. 94 
The liabilities assumed amounted tae s: PANS BLS yee aa 659,020. 60 
Net assets taken over.. .. .. 2. 0. 2. ee we ee ee $2,444,953 .34 2,444.953.34 
Apparent profit to old company... .. . . $ 83,446.66 


The assets, less $25,000 shares in gue ‘pibiah Co. Geen retained 
by the group) were sold to the new company. 


Nebiapmeta’s ui NCL) Say ee Ra eh. Ok eae i $2,419,953 .36 
Goodwill set up.. ... Pre ae WA ee dG Ree RAe 2,157,216.35 


Appraisal (sagem in eadne, of eaekdies gio iM Pk, ata a 422,830.31 
| $5,000,000.00 
Purchase price:— 


Preferred shares... 0 9 Oe an i ae ete ae eer ee 
Common sakes: Yi 22 Ra le CPR Ri BROT Ra ee hat te 
POH. 0S Lak) A ae CT a ee ep tal 1,500,000 
ORM i ACRE Ls RT. ARON | i I CRS nC 500,000: 

$5,000,000 


Thus the company, with no change except that $25,000 shares in Paris 
Plough, were kept by the group, had its book value increased by $2,580,046.66. 
That is, shares to this amount were set up beyond the price at which the old 
company was prepared to sell, after it had taken a book profit of $83,446.66. 
The increase in book value of the assets between the sale by the old company 
and the purchase by the new was over 100 per cent. 

There are various ways of summarizing the operations of the company:— 

(1) On common stock issued wholly for goodwill, an average of over 74 
per cent has been paid in 29 years and, in addition, the book value of the 
common share equity has more than trebled. 

(2) The average of the percentage earned on the progressive total of — 
common share equity was over 74 per cent, or over 19 per cent if goodwill 
is eliminated. | 
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(3) Even in the most favourable light from the Company’s point of view, 
only in four years have the operations been really disappointing, and as 
far as can be seen the management has never had doubts that it is advantageous 
to the shareholders for part of the profits to be retained and reinvested to 
expand the operations. 

The Monarch Knitting Co. Ltd. was incorporated in 1912 to take over 
the business of a company operating under the same name. The balance sheet 
of the old company on January 15, 1912, showed a total capital and surplus 
of $781,630. Among the assets was an item of $97,520 for goodwill, contracts 
and trade marks. In April, 1912, the business was sold to the new company. 
The capital of the new company consisted of 7,500 cumulative preference 
shares of $100 each and 12,750 common shares of $100 each. An offering was 
made to the public of the 7,500 seven per cent cumulative preference shares 
at $100, carrying a bonus of 15 per cent of common stock, amounting to a 
total of 1,125 common shares. Of the $1,275,000 par value common shares, 
$1,045,905 was represented by goodwill, contracts and trade marks. 

Dividends on the preference shares were paid regularly from 1912 to 
November, 1924, but only one month’s payment (7/12 per cent) was made in 
1925. No further dividends on preference shares were paid until May, 1929, 
when payments were resumed and continued regularly until November, 1930. 
Dividends were again suspended in 1931 and payments were not resumed until 
February, 1934, when a dividend of $3 was paid for the preceding year, while 
for 1934 dividends amounted to $4. Regular quarterly dividends were resumed 
on April 1, 1935. As at December 31, 1936, the dividend arrears on preference 
stock amounted to 507 per cent. A dividend of 14 per cent was paid on 
the common stock for 1912 and 6 per cent for 19138. No further dividends 
on common shares were paid until 1919 when 4 per cent was paid, and in 
1920 and 1921 the dividends were 45 and 4 per cent, respectively. No dividends 
have been paid on the common stock since 1921. 

The Dominion Woollens and Worsteds Ltd. was incorporated on June 7th, 
1928 to acquire the entire assets of Canadian Woollens Ltd. and R. Forbes Ltd. 
The Canadian Woollens Ltd. was in itself a merger of several companies. When 
the Canadian Woollens Ltd. was formed in 1919 it secured net assets valued at 
$2,057,562 while the book value of its assets was placed at $3,498,500. A “good- 
will” item of $1,440,938 was entered in the books of the Company. 

When the Dominion Woollens and Worsteds Ltd. was formed the following 
items were adjusted according to the statements filed by this Company with the 
Commission: 


A. Net increase in Fixed Assets due to appraisal.............. $2,587,285.37 
B. Write off Goodwill of Canadian Woollens Ltd............... 1,440,937 .81 
Net amount by which asset values written up..............0. $1,146,347 .56 


The capitalization of the Dominion Woollens and Worsteds Ltd. in 1928 was 
$2,250,000 first mortgage 20 year 6 per cent bonds which had been sold for 
$2,070,000 cash and $1,500,000 6 per cent cumulative preferred shares of $100 
each issued to Canadian Woollens Ltd. as part payment, and 60,000 common 
shares of no par value, but recorded at $10 each. No dividends have been paid on 
either preferred or common shares. The Company showed a profit in 1929 but 
losses were made in the following years. Interest on bonds was paid from 1929 to 
1932, but payment was deferred in 1933, in which year a capital re-organization 
took place under which the holders of the preferred stock accepted 4 shares of new 
common stock for each share of preferred and the holders of common. stock were 
given 1 share of new stock for each 4 shares of old stock. In face of continual 
unsatisfactory operations a further capital re-organization took place in 19385 
when, by approval of shareholders and bondholders and confirmation by supple- 
mentary letters patent, the bondholders received for each $100 old bond a $50 
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new bond and 3 shares of new 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock of $20 each 
par value. No interest was paid on the bonds in 1935 or 1936, but interest 
accruing from July 1937 became a fixed charge payable January Ist, 1988. 
Indications have been given in the press that this payment would be made. 

As a preliminary to the public inquiry, the Commission auditors sent to all 
textile manufacturers a questionnaire to be filled in and returned showing all 
information regarding: the history of the capital structure of each company and of 
its subsidiary or affiliated companies; complete financial statements including 
surplus account from the inception of each company; detailed profit, and loss 
accounts, summaries of raw material and inventory data and mill operating and 
production accounts from 1926 onward; particulars of salaries, wages, etc.; and 
several other specified subjects, all intended to furnish as complete a statement 
as possible regarding the company’s corporate standing and its business. From 
the particulars furnished in the answers to the questionnaire, and from further 
information obtained from some of the companies when occasion arose, the 
auditors compiled statements showing, among other things, the capital which, in 
their opinion, might rightfully be said to have been employed in each company 
from time to time and the profits shown to have been earned. 

The result of the method pursued is that we have one hundred and fifty 
questionnaires returned by as many companies and a great number of auditors 
statements, all filed as exhibits in the proceedings. The auditors were examined 
upon their statements by counsel for the industry as well as counsel for the Com- 
mission. My remarks in this chapter regarding investments and profits have, as 
their foundation, these questionnaires and statements and the oral evidence given 
in relation to them. 

Mr. Kellock took exception to some of the methods followed by the auditors 
in compiling their statements. He objected particularly to the showing of net 
profit to sales before deducting income tax and bank interest. Mr. Kellock is 
right in contending that the term “net profits” in each year, means, in a strictly 
accurate sense, “the fund which for that year was capable of being lawfully 
applied by the company to the payment of a dividend.” But, while on some of 
these statements, the “net” profit is shown as the revenue from operations without 
deduction of interest or income tax, these two items of outgoings are clearly set 
out on the same sheet and are deducted from the total revenue, that is, the 
revenue from operations and from outside investments. And it must be borne in 
mind that income tax is payable on all the company’s profits, those made from 
outside investments as well as from operations. Hence the necessity in which the 
auditors were to set out the particulars as they did. In any event, the figures on 
the sheets are self-explanatory and nobody reading them can make any mistake 
as to what is intended to be shown. | 

The following is a résumé of the condition, which, from the evidence furnished, 
I find to exist in the various sections of the industry. 


Artificial Silk 

This section of the industry, which embraces only Canadian Celanese Limited 
and Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., the only companies manufacturing exclusively 
artificial silk, is protected not only by tariffs, but by patents, international agrée- 
ments and the inherent difficulties in the way of starting a new company in com- 
petition with those at present operating. These companies have enjoyed con- 
tinuous prosperity and high profits. The other companies manufacturing artificial 
silk goods are included in the cotton, real silk and knitting sections. 
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Cotton 


One company, Dominion Textile Company, Ltd., is outstanding in this 
section, its sales in 1935 being in excess of the total of the three next largest com- 
panies. Further, this company owns a controlling interest in the third largest 
company, Montreal Cottons Ltd., having the same managing director, same 
president, sharing several directors and acting as sales agent for that company. 


The cotton section has not shown consistent results, but has made high profits 
at times and some individual companies have shown operating losses in some 
years. The return on investment has often been very high and expansion through 
ploughing in profits has been common. The companies as a whole cannot be said 
to have suffered any great adversity. Bond interest has been met in every case, 
and dividends on preferred shares have been paid regularly by practically all 
companies. 


Real Silk 


The four or five companies which are foe in this section have made 
good profits throughout the period, and at times this section has made very high 
profits. For the ten-year period from 1926 to 1935 inclusive, the Commission 
auditors show a “net profit from operations to capital employed” of 8-8 per cent. 
Mr. Kellock contends that the profits actually made by the companies are best 
arrived at by taking in each case the “net profit (according to his use of that 
term) as a percentage of the shareholders’ equity,’ and on this basis he shows 
an annual average for the period of 7:6 per cent. 


Wool 

Although one company, Dominion Woollens & Worsteds Ltd., is larger, on 
the basis of sales in 1935, than any two other companies, there is no one company 
or small group of companies, which dominates this section, and in addition, the 
companies do not all produce the same lines. Some companies (including two 
also manufacturing paper makers’ felts) have made good profits, some making 
what may be called’a very high rate of return. Others, including Dominion 
Woollens & Worsteds Ltd., have done badly. This last named company is the 
only large company in the whole textile industry which has made losses serious 
enough to cause an arrangement with bondholders and a writing down of capital, 
as has been stated more fully on a previous page. However, a statement by the 
president, which appeared in the Financial Post of October 23, 1937, indicates 
that the profits (before depreciation and bond interest are charged) for the year 
to June 1937 were about twice those for the previous year, and that the bond 
interest was well covered. 


Kmt Goods 
A large number of companies are contained in this section, one, Penmans Lid., 

is much larger than any other, but about a dozen companies are of substantial 
size. Notwithstanding the facts already related regarding the capital structure 
of Penmans Ltd., Mr. Kellock’s own figures of the returns of this company’s 
operations during ‘the depression years, on the basis of “ net profit as a percentage 
of the shareholders’ equity” show that profits fell below 5 per cent in only two 
of these years, the lowest figure being 2-7 per cent in 1931. Although individual 
investors in these companies have in the past done very well indeed, the present 
return on total capital invested does not appear to be unduly high. 


Hosiery 

About twenty-five companies are engaged in this section. One company, 
Julius Kayser & Co. Ltd., is outstandingly the largest producer, but there are 
nine or ten other large companies. As a whole this section has made high profits; 
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it has also been able to establish an export trade of considerable importance, 
that is, of about 15 per cent of its production: Referring to this section of the 
industry, Mr. Kellock says: 


“That is, the successful mills represented in the Commission Auditor's sample earned 
net profits on shareholders’ equity in 1926 of 11-6 per cent, in 1927 of 14°8 per cent, in 1928 
of 13-6 per cent and in 1929 of 13-2 per cent. It is submitted that these are not undue 
returns for manufacturing enterprises of this nature. In 1930 the net profits dropped to 
6-4 per cent and were 7:0 per cent in 1931, 5-8 per cent in 1932, 6-6 per cent in 1933, 7-8 per 
cent in 1984 and 8-4 per cent in 1935. It will be noted that "following the increase in the 
hosiery tariff of 1930 the net profits earned on shareholders’ equity were only yi caper res 
half of what they were in the 1926 to 1929 period.” 


Carpets 

This section made good profits before the depression. The tariff protection 
is high and the total capital and labour employed is not very large. The 
depression struck the industry severely, as its products are of the class of furniture, 
in which class purchases are more readily deferred in hard times. 


Thread 

* Three companies only are engaged in this section, and the volume of business 
is low, compared with other sections of the industry. The rate of return on capital 
employed for this section as a whole is high. 

Before leaving this subject, I may point out, as suggested by Mr. Kellock, 
that during the period of 1923 to 1935 a number of textile companies went out of 
| business. According to an exhibit prepared for the Commission, 248 mills of 
. various kinds—cotton, hosiery, woollen, knit goods, silk and others, with a capital 
| of $39,416,000 commenced operations, whereas 126 mills with a capital of 
| $11,474,000 either ceased operations or were taken over by other companies. This 
' evidence goes to support the assertion that many investments in the textile 
' industry have proved disappointing. But on the other hand, it is, of course, 
necessary to consider that a Customs Tariff cannot be based on the hypothesis 
of keeping all manufacturers who commence operations in a state of prosperity 
‘regardless of their own ability to succeed. Whatever the conditions of an 
industry, there will invariably be firms which for one reason or another fail to 
‘progress as well as their competitors. 

On the whole, the record shows that the textile industry in Canada has 
fared well. This industry came through the depression period in a manner which 
many other industries might envy. 


I have already said something about the inflation often given to the capital 
structure of companies by means of so-called “ goodwill ” charges and the making 
of appraisals upon re-organization or on the occasion of new issues of stock 
) and have given some examples of cases where these practices were followed. In 
_ some cases, these companies have succeeded, despite the inflation, in making 
_ profits out of their operations. This would tend to show that in those instances 
| they could, on a proper capitalization, have prospered with less tariff protection 
' than they have received, and that the consumer has been called upon to pay more 

_ than ought fairly to have been asked of him. In other cases, the companies have 
come to grief, and the loss has been borne by those who invested their money 
' on the faith of a capitalization which turned out to be unsound. 

Looking to the future, the question arises whether anything may reasonably 

e done to prevent the organization and the flotation of undertakings which are 
dangerous, in these respects, from the point of view of the investor, and which 
furnish, as time goes on, plausible but basically false claims for the maintenance 
or adoption of unnecessarily high tariffs. The problem is made difficult of solu- 
tion by the fact that we have in Canada companies incorporated by the authority 
of Parliament and others by that of Provincial Legislatures. In some provinces 
investment boards, (by various names), have been created for the protection of the 
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investing public. Having in mind both the investor and the consumer of manu- 
factured goods, (especially of tariff-protected manufactured goods), I suggest that 
the question of the efficient, comprehensive supervision of these company in- 
corporations is well worth the attention, and possibly the co-operation, of both 
Dominion and Provincial authorities. 

And now a word about the profits of the textile manufacturing companies. 
Some evidence was offered, and some argument took place, as to the reliability of 
the statements made by certain companies in respect to their annual profits. It 
was asserted that by means in some cases of secret inventory reserves, and, in 
other cases, of improper charges to operations for depreciation, betterments, etc., 
the true profits were hidden away and not accounted for, for instance, to the 
income tax authorities. After hearing what was said on this subject, I con- 
cluded that the evidence necessitated further action, and I referred the matters 
in question to the income tax office. I cannot say any more on this aspect of the 
subject at present because I know that that office is taking all proper steps to 
ensure the payments to it of all monies justly due, and I have no comment to 
make while proceedings are pending. 

The matter is one, though, which must not be put aside finally. The whole 
question of company accounting, and of the necessity of providing against possible 
manipulation in such accounting, demands attention as a result of the evidence to 
which I have referred. The textile industry is one which is engaged in 
the production of tariff-protected goods: It is, as has already been said, an 
industry for the establishment and the development of which the community 
has consented to tax itself. Speaking at least of such an industry, I must 
say that I cannot at all agree with the suggestions of secrecy which have been 
put forward. In my opinion Parliament which provides the tariff has the 
right, I may venture, I think, to say the duty, to see to it that true facts are made 
known as often as necessary and practicable, concerning, among other things, 
the profits made by those who operate under the protection of the tariff. It 
should be made sure that governments, when approached for tariff changes, will 
always have reliable figures presented to them, that consumers, (who pay all the 
manufacturers’ taxes in any case because they are all passed on to them in the 
price of the manufactured goods), should know what is going on, and that share- 
holders should be furnished with annual statements sufficiently clear and detailed 
to enable them to form a fair opinion of the value of their shares. Even under 
the amendments made to the Companies Act in 1934, presumably with this end in 
view, some of the balance sheets shown me are still quite deficient. They are 
reduced to the smallest possible compass, and their references tc inventories and 
reserves are of practically no value. Reserves in themselves are not necessarily 
illegitimate; they may be of use and value, but they should not be kept secret 
from those entitled to know of them, for instance, shareholders and taxing 
officials. 

The question of costs of production is probably more incapable of satisfactory 
solution than any of the others raised by the Order in Council. One of the 
reasons for putting forward this question is that, if susceptible of positive findings, 
it would assist in the determination of the position of Canadian manufacturers 
in respect to those of other competing countries. Even if an accurate report 
on Canadian costs could be made, the problem from a comparative point of 
view would still be unsolved on account of consideration which would have to be 
given to many things incapable of mathematical computation, such as the organ- 
ization of the capital market, the relation of domestic to foreign trade, the con- 
dition of life to which workers are used, the social services and amenities, etc. 

Leaving the element of comparison to one side and looking merely at the 
question of determining the cost of production in Canada, I find that even here our 
manufacturers have not the advantage of accounting system or systems (and 
it is doubtful whether any such exist) which can reduce costs to a certainty. 
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Although a good system of accounts would enable a reliable statement to be made 
as to the costs of all the operations of a company, there seems to be no way 
in which accuracy as to costs for individual lines of production can be arrived at 
in the textile industry. According to the best information I have been able to 
procure, the use of the term “ Cost Accounting” has apparently led to a wide- 
spread belief that accurate total costs per unit of production can be determined, 
and some attempt has been made at furnishing such figures. But, except in the 
very limited number of industries in which companies produce only one product, 
the chief use of Cost Accounting appears to be as an aid to industrial management. 

As to a more detailed examination of the facts relating to different companies, 
I find that I cannot do better than to adopt and to quote the remarks made on 
the subject by Mr. McRuer in his factum, beginning at page 247. The Mr. 
Howson referred to in this quotation is the member of the firm of the Com- 
mission auditors who gave evidence on the facts in question. 


“Tt is submitted that the evidence shows that very few of the companies reporting to 


the Commission keep such records as will enable them to state with reasonable accuracy: 


what their cost of production is for any particular fabric. 


“Mr. Howson, in the questionnaire sent out to all the textile mills, had a specific form 
designed to get from the mills information as to the cost of production. (See Sheets 14A, 
14B—14A for the textile companies and 14B for the hosiery and knitting companies— 
page 12912.) 

“The Dominion Textile Company, Limited could not give complete information, and 
had no means of doing so. It was not able to tie up its standard costs with their actual 
operating costs. (Pages 12912 and 12913.) 


“Canadian Cottons Limited had what was called standard costs, but it was not able to 


give any information at all because it did not make any attempt to reconcile standard costs 
with actual costs, and it was not able to give any information as required in the questionnaire. 


“ Montreal Cottons Limited was practically in the same position. 


“In many companies charges for repairs and betterments were charged to profits in one 
year but for the purpose of costing spread over a period of years. Charges for depreciation 
in the costs did not relate to depreciation put through from year to year. (Page 12923.) 


“Mr. Howson was unable to reconcile the information contained on the cost sheets for 
different fabrics filed with the Commission with the manufacturing costs of the companies 
(pages 12923 and 12924), notwithstanding the fact that the companies had endeavoured to 
assist him to do so and had given every co-operation that they possibly could. (Page 12924.) 


“The return of Canadian Cottons Limited to the Commission, in respect to costs, was 
2 blank. There was no possibility of doing anything with Canadian Cottons Limited. (Page 
12924.) | 

“The Montreal Cottons Limited did not make a return at all. (Page 12924.) 

“Penmans Limited made a very complete return, but it was subject to wide variations 
from year to year. (Page 12924.) 

“Mr. Howson made a summary for the period from 1926 to 1935 in regard to standard 
costs and actual costs of Penmans Limited. In some cases the net profit, on the basis of 
the standard costs, would be greatly in excess of the net profit on the actual cost basis, and 


in some cases less. The following statement is a comparison of the net profit on the bases. 


of standard cost and actual cost for this ten-year period. 


Net Profit 


Net Profit 
Year on Basis of on Basis of 
Standard Cost Actual Cost 
TOQB ih Ge eget alt! a hd: GR Ragt oA), if AGG! PR a edema aD ak $668,758 .46 
OD SLE a. Tite hes Se dis eek Pa a oie 1,198,080 .96 767,869 .77 
POZA eon. &. SkOT., AO Sid! eee bes 689,061.78 
OBO lie eee ee ie LAr PRR OEELMLEOR » LOk GLa Oi nee Ona ene 597,413.95 
LOSO i. vine el Aizrde —— —-§ 66,446.94 332,716.91 
BOS LB: <6 388,472.96 315,817.48 
Ob Re. am ae Ae am 152,047.86 290,113.70 
LDSS.s hha Nek: es 247,278 .07 455,624.27 
LOGE te iter 547,666.44 471,447.64 
1935. 440,834.17 


(Page 12936) 


419,526 .68 
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. In a letter to Mr. Howson, dated the 8th October, 1936 (Exhibit 968), Penmans Limited 
stated :— 


“The ‘Cost per Unit’ is our Standard or Normal Cost. It is to be definitely under- 
stood that the Cost per Unit as shown has no definite relationship to ‘Selling Price per 
Unit. Our Standard Costs are used for transferring merchandise from one account to 
another, pricing inventories, and a basis for determining manufacturing losses or gains. 
Such costs are not used for price setting.” (Page 12938.) 


“The records of Associated Textiles of Canada Limited were sufficiently complete for 
Mr. Howson to compare the standard costs submitted as their costs of production with the 
actual manufacturing costs. Associated Textiles of Canada Limited filed with the Commission 
certain fabrics, together with cost sheets which were stated to show the cost of production. 
It, however, appears that the costs of production are much lower than the costs shown on 
these cost sheets. (See evidence of Mr. Howson, page 12943.) 

“On the basis of Company’s cost sheets in 1935, the Company showed a loss on operations 
of $69,000. As a matter of fact, the profit for the year was $140,444, the difference being a 
gain in the amounts charged to the costs sheets for material, labour and overhead expenses 
as against the actual cost of these items. The gain was as follows:— 


ECORI Bos): DIRT CRAPO ES fea) 6 ss Gh nae SOSOBIMR, Ia lae chet | nh eaU 
Pa Dour. + sie CART AS bl ce GRRE ek de Sie le eile: ate 67,066 
PEA CT OCNSS Us eel acne SURE eT whee wal le 68,592 

$209,398 


“From these figures it is quite clear that individual costs prepared on the basis used 
in the cost system, would be substantially higher than the actual costs of production. 

“ As to the costs, Mr. Cameron of Canadian Celanese Limited, stated (page 10669) :— 
‘We are running the factory as a unit to-day. In any allocation of costs that you 

get, you might bear in mind that it is a bit of guessing in a factory that is run as a 

whole unit, which starts as a chemical factory, yarn producing factory, fabrication and 

dyeing and finishing, and it is all in one unit and labour distribution, where it goes to, 

is very difficult.’ 


“The evidence illustrates the difficulty of relating to tariff protection costs of production, 
as shown by the records of the companies engaged in the industry.” 


For a further study of this question of costs and of international cost com- 
parisons, I may refer to a chapter in the report of the International Labour 
Office intituled World Textile Industry (Geneva 1937) beginning at page 203. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SALARIES AND BONUSES 


The Order in Council asks for information with respect to salaries and 
bonuses paid in the industry. The necessary information has been received 
from the fifty largest of the one hundred and fifty reporting companies. The 
figures for all these large companies and the totals by sections of the industry of 
which they form part are as follows, for the years indicated:— 


OFFICE, MANAGEMENT AND SALES SALARIES 


; CoTton ARTIFICIAL SILK Rea SILK 
Year rr 
No. of $ No. of § No. of $ 
Firms Firms Firms 
FOS0.. dase Vora ute. Se ea). ae eee ea 8 939,381 2 223,158 6 529, 667 
3 AL CU Ea Soa eae ap ye RET NSE a 8 877,888 2 235,812 6 595, 252 
OS et CeCe a NT ML ORC umnner Ae ei aay ne, 8 828, 782 7s 254, 955 6 576,443 
MOBS NRL UT) oe Ogee TECH EM Wea des. SYR Pe 8 787,445 2 256, 282 6 547,372 
MOSM. Linn, ah awe. leer eee. MaDe 8 837, 884 2 297,976 i 597,805 
ie UA ie Ty See Me, Be Abe Ns ME 8 897,113 2 310,324 7 615,014 
WooLLEN Knit Goops Hos!trry 
US, cit Oakes oh wre dees ie ames Minas 9 236, 716 10 558 , 028* ” 17,000 
PINE vn, RUMOR L Mis eet dis AS ae ain ane 9g 224, 236 10 340, 132 5 64,723 
Peete ee ee ee ee 10 305,421 10 352,173 5 59,973 
SERRE Ae eee ee eer a) arena 10 274,794 10 367,175 6 106,259 
POA 2 ARES CAST es, Added 10 284,521 10 402,079 5 114, 006 
DE SAAN ic ds Vee aabiclae ote ektael Whe 10 295,280 12 566, 024* 5 116,315 


* Two Companies reported only in 1930 and 1935. 


CARPETS PapreR Makers’ FETs THREAD 
BOBO ar Ure rt) Canis ede Wor )enes Lee, 2 aie gs 3 253,900 1 66,016 1 64,470 
1 AD Pee eam a een eS Re rN ah 3 227,574 2 162;733 1 68 , 267 
OSG 128 See SOR e LER LS In eda DCO ere rer ty ae 3 202,894 2 154, 292 1 53,466 
oe A TG AA OMe SM LS a a 3 176,170 2 140, 063 1 50,410 
(12 ISS AER Aa ST UPR PFA ES 8 SN RU 3 190,979 2 138,601 1 50,843 
ST giratag RAEN oll CRIN Hl vy A 3 198,048 2 141,035 1 43,393 

Att DrvIisions 

Year No. of Firms $ 
DO ares tau s oie a dl Aline sorter a tees hae Me MO, fab es ca late aaa aeeLe Cate Sie lik se (c\eia 2,888,336 
US) RAMA aly si Paeee nk Oe Ean 2s) JOMDEan Bee ag Satie 2. AG o's a) os Ue kis diate wale eee ele Oe ee hue a's 2,786,617 
(DOR Ea 1 0! OR a coe} mea cL AT on dense. ha Guns ork eho hee RS ER eo hisie a grt ee 2,788,399 
POSE 58 A OUMNEL eed Owe, ©.) ko Nae AS ds i's CiRaN mud. Ome ret ret 2,705,970 
TO EE: MARR ABE A aA) BS ios crac. 0 ok we oA wa Petamyate ede mw etotss 20x (ate 2,914,694 
TOE) icles CO reste WO a a mt! oe hl UN BOs eo)s oie vd PRIS tele Es wie | coe Ohi oie oe 3,179,546 


_ The table below shows the salaries paid during a period of years to the 
principal officials in the companies paying the highest salaries in the several 
divisions :— 
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Full particulars setting out all salaries paid in these companies will be 
found in the questionnaire and answers thereto filed in each case. 

Respecting bonuses; so far as the evidence goes to show, there have been 
very few of these paid in the case of textile companies. The largest bonuses I 
have been given knowledge of were two paid by the Dominion Textile Company 
in 1921. One of these was a bonus of $35,000 paid to its president for services 
rendered by him to the Company in the four years, 1918 to 1921, and the other 
was a bonus of $7,000 paid at the same time and for services during the same 
period to its vice-president. 

In the case of the Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. of Louiseville, Quebec, 
I found that bonuses have been paid since 1931 to various officers and officials of 
the company. These bonus payments amounted to $44,540 for thé period 1931 
to 1935. 


CHAPTER VIII 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, COMBINATION AND MONOPOLY 


The textile industry is organized in three trade associations, the Canadian 
Woollen and Knit Goods Manufacturers Association, the Cotton Institute of 
Canada and the Silk Association of Canada; these three associations are united 
in a federation called the Primary Textiles Institute. After a brief description 
of the general character of these associations attention will be directed to their 
two main activities, the promotion of tariff protection and the regulation of 
competition among their members. 


The Canadian Woollen and Knit Goods Manufacturers Association has been 
in operation for about 18 years. The Association is divided into twelve sections, 
viz.: Blankets, Carpets, Woollen Cloth, Worsted Cloth, Felt, Fine Hosiery, 
Heavy Hosiery, Knitted Outerwear, Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ Underwear, 
Yarns, Dyeing, Finishing and Processing. Its membership includes 70 firms 
controlling about 90 per cent of the production. The objects of the Association 
are stated in Article 2 of its constitution:— 


“The object of this Association is to promote by every legitimate means the welfare of 
the manufacturers embraced within its membership and of the Woollen and Knitting Indus- 
try in general. Amongst other means, the following specific methods may be mentioned :— 

“(a) The promotion of legislation calculated to encourage the manufacture of all 
classes of woollen and knit goods within the Dominion. 

“(b) The prevention of legislation adversely affecting the interests of the industry. 

“(c) The collection of statistics and data covering cost of production of wool in 
Canada and other countries; productive capacity of mills in Canada; wages paid, 
capital invested and all such similar information as may be considered valuable; the 
collection of such information as may be obtained relative to the above conditions in 
countries other than Canada. 

“(d) Encouragement of sheep breeding for the purpose of increasing the production 
of wool in Canada. 

“(e) Encouragement of technical education in Canada, more particularly as it relates 
to the different processes involved in the conversion of wool into finished material. 

“(f) Encouragement of the diffusion of technical knowledge amongst the members 

and their employees by means of lectures and the DUR Teen of special papers pro- 
vided by authorities on different subjects. 

“(g) Promotion of export business. 

“(h) Reconciliation of the interests of the different branches of the industry and the 
promotion of harmony between them, by which means all energies of the members may 
be devoted to the common benefit. 

“(7) Promotion and establishment of more friendly relations between the Caisent 
manufacturers. 


The Silk Association of Canada was reorganized in 1929, having then been 
in operation for about three years. The organization following closely the lines 
of the Canadian Woollen and Knit Goods Manufacturers Association, and it 
was arranged that the Secretary of the “ Woollen” association should also act 
as Secretary of the “Silk” association. The fees collected from its members 
were turned over to the Woollen Association which in return provided secre- 
tarial and stenographic assistance, office space, printing, etc. A joint Committee 
of the two associations administered their joint finances. The Silk Association 
is divided into five sections: Broad Silk, Dyeing, Full Fashioned Hosiery, 
Labels, Throwsters. Neither Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., nor Canadian Celanese 
Ltd., are members of the Association; other than these there are very few firms 
that are not members. The objects of the Association are stated in Article 3 te 
Its constitution: 


“The promotion and maintenance of the Silk and Rayon industry of Canada, in all its 
branches, by concerted and harmonious action, and by the interchange of ideas, and all 
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other proper means. The elimination of unlawful and unfair practices; maintenance of fair 
and uniform customs and usages; the compilation of information concerning the Silk and 
Rayon industry, and co-operation with the Government in enforcing laws relative to the 
trade and in fixing rates of duty for customs tariff.” 

The Cotton Institute of Canada was organized in 1933. Like the Silk Asso- 
ciation, the Cotton Institute appointed the Secretary of the Woollen Association 
as its secretary and the offices of that Association as its offices. The membership 
of the Cotton Institute embraces the whole cotton weaving trade. Its objects are 
stated in Article 2 of the constitution:— 

“The object for which this organization is formed is to create a definite body to pro- 
tect and further the interests of the manufacturers of cotton yarns and cotton cloth in 


Canada with particular reference to: oy 
“ (a) The representation of the industry as a unit in dealing with matters affecting the 


The Primary Textiles Institute was organized in 1934 as a more formal fed- 
eration of the three textile associations which already had a common seeretary, 
a common office and a joint committee for regulating the finances of that office. 
The membership of the Primary Textiles Institute consists of six members, the 
President and Vice-president, (or two other members appointed for the purpose) 
from each of the three constituent associations. The objects of the Institute are 
stated in Article 3 of the constitution: 


“The promotion and maintenance of the interests of the primary textile industries in 
Canada—Wool, Silk, Cotton, Rayon, in all their branches, by concerted and harmonious 
action and by the interchange of ideas, and by all other proper means.” 


The offices of the Primary Textiles Institute are at 80 Richmond Street West, 
Toronto, and at 485 McGill Street, Montreal. The active work of the asso- 
ciation is performed by Mr. Douglas Hallam, as Secretary, and Mr. W. M. 
Berry as Assistant-Secretary. 

Many of the manufacturers in the textile industry belong also to the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association. 

The Primary Textiles Institute and the confederated associations, like most 
trade associations in this country and in other countries where there is a pro- — 
tective tariff, is concerned to secure and to preserve for its members the great- | 
est possible measure of protection. In Chapter I, I have referred to their 
activities on the question of Japanese competition in artificial silk. They 
watch the administration of the tariff laws. They prepare briefs for presen- 
tation to the Tariff Board and represent the industry in hearings before that 
Board. Exhibits 455, 496 and 497 are briefs which they presented to the Gov- 
ernment in August, 1930, with a view to securing tariff increases. In addition 
to the corporate action of the Institute, similar action is undertaken by indi- 
vidual manufacturers on their own initiative. An examination of Exhibit 499, 
which contains correspondence between the Canadian Cottons, Limited and the 
Minister of National Revenue, reveals: that on November 14, 1931, this com- 
pany proposed certain fixed valuations for the five main types of fabrics which 
were covered by Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 3789 on December 12 of the same 
year. In a letter dated November 17, 193t, contained in the same exhibit, 
Dr. A. O. Dawson, president of the company wrote: 

“Tt therefore appears evident that the Government is doing the Canadian consumer a ¥ 
real service when the way is made difficult for the importer of foreign textiles.” 

This belief that the interests of the consumer may be safely entrusted 
to the care of Canadian manufacturers was reflected in the evidence of several 
officials of textile manufacturers. Mr. J. G. Dodd of the Dominion Textile 
Company and Paton Manufacturing Company said in regard to the activities 
of the various textile associations that ‘the consumer was in excellent hands.” 

In spite of the higher tariffs of 1980 and 1931 and the various administra- 
tive measures adopted for the valuation of currencies and of certain lines of 
textiles, the Canadian manufacturers did not cease pressing for even more 
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drastic policies. In a letter dated March 26, 1932, addressed to the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, the president of Canadian Cottons Limited, suggested 
that to protect the Canadian manufacturer it is necessary “to have a fixed 
value for duty purposes placed on all standard lines, this value to be not less 
than the cost of similar goods made in our Canadian mills and factories.” But 
the writer appeared to think that one could both have his cake and eat it, for 
he went on to say that “if legislation were enacted along the lines suggested 
the revenue of the Government could be trenmendously increased and the 
Canadian mills would not longer be subject to what everyone must admit is 
most unfair competition.” 

The best way of dealing with the difficulties which these activities may create 
seems to be that of publicity; publicity as to the source of the propaganda and 
as to the activities of the propagandist, and publicity as to the affairs of pro- 
tected industries so that there may be some chance of checking misrepresenta- 
tion and exaggeration. This is in line with what I say at the end of my 
remarks on investments and profits in Chapter VI. Some evidence was given 
of attempts by certain companies to exercise undue pressure upon their 
employees in times of elections by the circulation among them of written propa- 
ganda of an unjustifiable character. It must be pointed out, however, that in 
these cases the Primary Textiles Institute was not implicated. 

A great deal of evidence both oral and written was adduced showing the 
activities of the Primary Textiles Institute in attempting to regulate, or 
restrict, competition among its members. These activities may be classified 
under three general heads; (a) the exchange of statistics of production, deliv- 
eries, stock on hand, machinery installed, etc. so that in the words of the Secre- 
tary of the Institute, “ any group will have a real background against which 
to operate’; (b) the arrangement of agreements as to prices; (c) the definition 
of “ fair trade” practices and the arrangement of agreements to maintain such 
practices. 

The evidence seems to indicate that these activities were inspired by the 
difficulties of the depression. They were not successful, and for the most part 
they seem now to have been discontinued. Nevertheless, in view of a possible 
recurrence of these activities, it is well, I think, to devote some time to 
discussing them. Publicity provides a valuable check on the development of 
monopoly especially in an industry which is looking to the public for approval 
of tariff favours. 

The full fashioned hosiery section of the Silk Association of Canada 
developed its technique of regulation of prices and competitive practices over 
a period of six years. In October, 1930, the Silk Association begain to collect 
weekly returns from the manufacturers of full fashioned hosiery showing the 
lowest prices, and the terms, at which the order had been accepted, for branded 
and unbranded merchandise during the preceding week. The prices were tabu- 
lated, without the identity of the mills being revealed, and sent out to all the 
reporting mills. This practice appears to have continued till March, 1982, 
when a more effective regulation was arranged. Out of the 22 manufacturers 
of full fashioned hosiery, 17 appear to have entered into a definite agreement 
for the maintenance of minimum prices. The method followed was for a 
committee to meet and determine the prices which should be fixed and for each 
company to send a form letter to Mr. Douglas Hallam, a sample of which is 
given below, stating its intention to sell at these prices. The form of this letter 
suggests that they were operating a typical “open price” agreement, an agree- 
ment to notify the trade of intended price changes, but in fact the evidence 
makes it clear that these letters were the means by which the prices arranged 
at the meetings of the committee were communicated to the trade as a whole, 
and by which the members signified their acceptance of the agreed schedule. 
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The following is a sample of the form letters referred to, as set out in 
Exhibit 568:— 


“Owing to the fact that screeds are being made as to prices at which full 
fashioned hosiery is being sold by mills, and the terms under which it is sold, with the result 
that the entire industry is being demoralized, we are giving you the lowest. prices at which 
we sell certain specified goods to anybody in Canada under any circumstances. We have 
no objection to your disclosing these prices to other hosiery manufacturers. We give no 
undertaking not to decrease or increase these prices as the raw material and labour costs 
vary, but do undertake to notify you on the day we make such changes so that your 
information will always be correct and up-to-date as regards our mill. 

“Weight of thread based on 13/15 denier weight. 

“(1) Our lowest price for full fashioned first quality silk hose, silk thread, cotton top 
and foot, is not less than $6.15, tax extra, no discount, F.O.B. Mill, net thirty days, any 
packing. 

“(2) Our lowest price for full fashioned ‘first quality silk hose any construction other 
than six thread cotton top and foot, is not less than $6.35, tax extra, no discount, F.O.B. 
Mill, net thirty days, any packing. 

“(3) Our prices from stock in the west are not less than:— 

F.O.B. Mill Winnipeg Stock Vancouver Stock 


imam pence. fy me By RCE rh $6.15 $6.40 $6.45 
Neer Game OW Ue PAS Ge eae emmy Voge ae Ay Cee 6.35 6.60 6.65 


All net thirty days, tax extra. 

“(4) On discontinued lines of the above, or any other higher priced number, if we sell 
them for less than the prices quoted, we mark ‘Discontinued’ and the mark is applied to the 
foot of each stocking in letters not less than one-quarter inch in height. 

“(5) All our full fashioned stockings which are not sold as first class are marked on the 
foot of each stocking with one of the following words in full: “Sub-standards,” “Imperfect,” 
“Trregular” or “Seconds.” 

In March, 1933, the form of the above letter was slightly changed, the 
manufacturers agreeing to give fifteen days’ notice before any change in price. 
In July, 1934, the agreement was again revised with a view to closing a number 
of avenues of evasion; a definition of branded and unbranded was included; the 
parties agreed to give no commissions, bonuses, rebates, extra goods not invoiced, 
unearned discounts, advertising allowances, ete.: and in order to insure the 
observance of these agreements the parties agreed to permit the Secretary of 
the Silk Association, or a firm of chartered accountants employed by him, to 
have access to all the records of their full fashioned hosiery business; all 
discontinued lines were to be stamped and only sold as such after obtaining 
permission from a committee of the trade and at prices stated in that permit. 
In July, 1935, an attempt was made to strengthen the agreement by requiring 
each manufacturer to deposit $1,000 as a guarantee of his good faith. An 
attempt to revise the agreed prices in July, 1935, apparently failed, and another 
agreement which was made in the fall of 1935 was cancelled because too few 
members were prepared to sign it. It appears, however, from the evidence of 
Messrs. Cook and Thompson, as reported at pages 11213 to 11350, that some 
form of agreement was in force in May, 1936. None of these agreements covered 
all the lines of full fashioned hosiery, they were apparently limited to the “sales 
and low end lines.” The number of firms:adhering to these agreements varied 
from eleven to twenty. Counsel for the Primary Textiles Institute has argued that 
the consumers were not injured by any undue enhancement of prices, for prices 
were falling and quality improving, the prices agreed on were unprofitable, and 
the agreements were not, in fact, enforced. But the intention of the agreements 
was to maintain higher prices than would otherwise have ruled. 

In addition to the agreement between the manufacturers of full fashioned 
hosiery described above, agreements were found to exist in several other branches 
of the industry, some ‘details of which are given below. In every case the 
intention to restrict competition is obvious and what has been said above about 
the full fashioned hosiery agreements applies. 
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Cotton Yarns 

The four large companies which spin the bulk of the yarn sold in Canada, 
viz.: Dominion Textile Company, Limited, Wabasso Cotton Company Limited, 
Canadian Cottons Limited and the Hamilton Cotton Company Limited, have 
an agreement to charge uniform prices which goes back over thirty years. When 
examined, Mr. Dodd, sales manager of the Dominion Textile Company, described 
its working in the following manner as reported at pages 11163 and 11164:— 

“Q. How is this agreement on yarn carried out? How did you get together on that?— 
A. The yarn agreement, sir, goes back a good many years, and I think the only way it is 
carried out is by following the raw cotton market. 

“Q. Yes?—A. When some one of us—we all watch the market, of course, naturally, 
and know what our prices are. If cotton is jumping up very heavily or has accumulated 
over a period of time, well then, somebody says to the other ‘Do you think we had better 
advance the price?’ 

“Q. Yes?—A. And if it is thought advisable, if the market has been sufficiently strong 
that we should advance we do; if not we don’t. 

“Q. Now, the agreement is that for yarn of the same count and same quality that 
you will each charge the customer the same price?—-A. The same price, exactly.” 


Woollen and Worsted Cloth 


It is clear from the evidence of Mr. Dodd that a number of the manu- 
facturers of woollen and worsted cloth were parties to a price agreement covering 
blue serges, grey mixtures and piece dyed fancies. Mr. Dodd, who was sales 
manager of the Paton Manufacturing Company (as well as of the Dominion 
Textile Company) described the way in which this agreement was arrived at 
and is reported at page 10884 as follows:— 

“Q. Apparently when you held these meetings of the mills in respect to arranging prices 
you met in Mr. Hallam’s office?—A. Correct. 

“Q. Did he act as secretary for the meetings?—A. He did at times but usually it was 
one of our own group who kept track of what we were deciding and then handed the 
message perhaps to Major Hallam or to one of his secretaries, There was no definite under- 
standing on that, but it is just whatever happened. 

“Q. That is the way it worked, at any rate, that after the prices had been arranged, 
then a memorandum of that would be handed to Mr, Hallam?—A. To Mr, Hallam in his 
office and sent out. 

“Q. And where mills were found to be selling lower than these prices complaints were 
made to Mr. Hallam, were they not?—A. Exactly. 

“Q. That was the arrangement, that he would follow up these complaints and see 
whether they were justified or not?—A. Right.” 


Further light is thrown on its working by a study of the correspondence included 
in Exhibit 1242. In a letter of December 8, 1932, Mr. Hallam wrote to mem- 
bers as follows:— 

“ Attached is a sheet showing what the mills consider would be fair prices to get for 
blue and grey serges of specified qualities. The sheet gives high, low and average. Please 
note the wide variations. This sheet is to form the basis of discussion at the meeting on 
Tuesday, December 13th.” Ais) 

Then on December 15, Mr. Hallam wrote to Hield Bros. as follows: — 

“We have had two meetings of the worsted cloth mills and they are desirous of doing 
everything possible to stabilize conditions in Canada.” 

Included with this letter was the standard form letter by which members 
informed Mr. Hallam that they would not sell below certain prices. 


“SUGGESTED DRAFT 
“ Personal 
“Doucias HALLAM, 
“350 Bay Street, Toronto. 


“Dear Sir,—Owing to the fact that misrepresentations are being made as to the prices 
at which men’s blue and grey serges are being sold, with the result that the industry is 
being demoralized, we are giving you the lowest prices at which we sell certain specified 
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goods to anybody in Canada under any circumstances. We have no objection to your dis- 
closing these prices to other manufacturers of blue and grey serges. We give no under- 
taking not to decrease or increase these prices as the raw materials and labour costs: vary, 
but do undertake to notify you in writing at least three days before we quote or sell below 
the lowest prices herein given to you, so that your information will always be correct and 
up-to-date as regards our mill. 

“ All prices F.O.B, mill. If contracts are quoted other than F.O.B, mill, freight will be 
added to price. The terms 2% ten days first following. There will be no use of rebates, 
bonuses, credit notes, etc., which will in effect reduce these prices. Weights given are in 
Canadian condition, 

“(1) Blue serge, any construction; 

“No cloth listed will be made wider than a maximum of 58 inches overall unsponged. 


Minimum 20/19 19/18 18/17 17/16 16/15 15/14 
Not over 60’s.. .. .. Links 1.65 1.50 1.47% 1.40 1.35 
Not OVEE C458 se. ys. 1.80 bi0 1.60 1.524 1.45 1.40 
64/70's & 70's.. ..<. 1.90 1.80 1.70 1.62% 1.55 1.50 


List Price 


Not, over 6074 5 oh <0). ons 1.85 1.77% 1.673 1.574 1.50 1.45 
Wotlover Gis... fe. 1.90 1.82% 1.724 1.624 1.55 1.50 
O4fiOs @ 108.0. 2.00 1.924 1.82% 1.724 1.65 1.60 


“2. Grey serge any construction: 
“No cloth listed will be made wider than a maximum of 56 inches overall unsponged. 


“Before showing samples or quoting on any grey serge over 14/15 not listed, we will 
notify you as to price we are going to quote. 


Minimum WS/17 V7/IG, GLI? wy ABP 
DS cmApee MOLE Wye Gla liiive Shia. EB 48 at, fis ak Ao 1.35 
BNE OM EMIOLY BONN Mia ists Ja, au sie! Muon ee aie waves lh eh AD 1.45 
IN GUO Tc ia iain) aval ss baled Sa encranins. dot 1.90 1.824 1.70 1.50 
GOA COLIGLU Bee llas a: ei cya <i. + ayy oiedee at 2.00 aes ea a 

List Price 
BEAM (BEATNOUC) Hs vit te Lote tretel tots oa ae Ae cers 1.40 
INGOROVED OO'Sb a+ tct tae > Glee Hele sae ne uo pee: ah os Anat 1.50 
Mot vorert G4 86 a: eta atiereke: (sock besa kL gtetaikats 1.95 1.874 1.75: DS 
HAUS OROL. 10 Bee ca ees 2.05 Beas Tear 14 


“(Note re 58’s: One of the mills has a grey serge below 60’s. The understanding is that 
they will supplant this as quickly as possible with a better cloth.) 


“We may quote and sell any purchaser at lower prices than the list prices, but not lower 
than the minimum prices listed. 

“(3) At the end of each month we will report promptly to you all sales or allowances 
on seconds, with the mill number, yardage, customer’s name and price. Also the same 
information as to any job lots, 

“Yours truly, 
“(Signature of the responsible head of the mill.)” 


These manufacturers tried to extend the agreements to other lines of cloth but 
it was found that there was such diversity of construction of the cloths that a 
uniform price could not be arranged, but they each sent samples with their 
priees to the members of the group so that each would know what prices were 
being quoted on the various cloths. There is also evidence of arrangements 
between the Paton Manufacturing Company, Limited and Dominion Woollens 
and Worsteds Limited in respect to large contracts for blue serge uniforms for 
the trainmen of the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways and the 
Fire and Police Departments of large cities. (Evidence of Mr. Dodd, pages 
10871 et seq.) 


Underwear (Women’s and Children’s) | 

There is evidence of an agreement between the manufacturers of women’s 
and children’s underwear, with respect to some of their lower priced lines, similar 
in form and organization to the full fashioned hosiery agreement. The working 
of this agreement is illustrated by the following extracts from the examination 
of Mr. Lundy (General Manager of Penmans Ltd.) by counsel for the Com- 
mission, given at pages 9722 to 9724:— 
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“Q. Now, I want to run over some documents contained in a file here that comes from 
your files. Here is a multigraphed circular on the letter head of the Canadian Woollen and 
Knit Goods Manufacturers Association dated April 24, 1933, and addressed to B. K. Gunn, 
Penmans Limited. It reads as follows:— 


“ DEAR SIR: 
“LADIES UNDERWEAR, FALL 1933 


“ Owing to misrepresentations being made as to prices at which ladies’ underwear is being 
offered or sold for fall 1933, with results demoralizing to the industry and to the detriment 
of employees, retailers and manufacturers, I am giving my understanding of your lowest 
prices on certain merchandises, together with the exceptions. 

“T understand that no undertaking is made not to decrease or increase these prices as 
raw materials and labour costs vary, or to produce lower lines than indicated, but that you do 
undertake to notify me in writing of any changes you are making fifteen days before 
announcing any such changes, so that my information will always be correct and up to date 
as regards your mill. 


Item A 


Cotton vests,—ladies, standard, medium, large 
Medium—weight 8 cut 24 pounds; 10 cut 24 pounds. 
Cream shade—with plain tubular trim. 

Cotton tape for 8 cut; on 10 cut tape optional. 
Boxing optional: 


All sizes or Standard Medium Large 


ING iCIeGPe cae cue ais as ecu Ree $ 2.2554 2.00 $ Aed-i8 2.50 
SHOR BIBCVC: Eloy act th aca see ert oR 2.90 2.65 2.90 3.15 
Longe sledve ! Gh Q VU DUR ee LE 50 cents over short sleeves. 


Rayon silk stripe 40 cents extra. 


Exceptions 
Lennard 2 pounds, no sleeve for all Sizes... ... 26.5 enpes ses sons anole $ 2.10 
SOME MIORV Cle es owas osc heme koamerieres 2.50 
Item B 


Cotton bloomers—ladies. Standard, medium, large. 
Medium weight 8 cut 33 pounds; 10 cut 3 pounds. 
Cloth as vests under A. 
Boxing optional: 
All sizes or Standard Medium Large 
$2.60 $2.35 $2.60 $2.95 


Rayon silk stripe 40 cents extra. 

“And they go on and there is an item “CC”, prices all set out under item “B” in detail, 
and that is signed by Douglas Hallam.” 

Mr. Lundy was then examined on the correspondence leading to a revision 
of the price list in the summer of 1933, and is reported as follows at pages 9728 
to 9730: 

“Q. I show you a letter from Hallam marked “attention Mr. Lundy” dated June 19th, 
1933. 

“THE CoMMISsSsIoNER: This will be 711. 

Exuisit No. 711: Letter dated June 19, 1933 to Lundy from Hallam. 

Mr. McRurr: “Dear Sir: Ladies Underwear Section Attached is the proposed list of 
Spring 1934 cotton lines for the Ladies Underwear Section. 

Note: The prices on this list are only given as a guide or basis to work on. 

A meeting will be called about August 1st at which the mills are to bring samples and at 
which the prices will be discussed.” 

Now, Mr. Lundy, apparently this is sent out as a forerunner of a bulletin that would be 
arrived at as to the prices on which they were to agree?—A. They are suggestions. 

“Q. Well, these are suggestions to begin with and then a meeting is to be called. Did 
you attend the meeting later that the mills attended for the purpose of discussing prices?— 
A. I cannot remember now, sir, that is three years ago. : 

“Q. You cannot possibly remember whether you ever attended any such meetings?— 
A. Oh, I may have attended meetings, but I don’t know about this particular one, sir. 

Q. Well, did you attend meetings at which prices were discussed and which were agreed 
upon and a bulletin sent out?—A. I have attended various meetings, sir. 
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“Q. Now again, would you mind answering my question. Did you attend meetings at 
which prices were discussed and agreed upon?—A. Certainly prices were discussed, sir. 

“Q. And agreed upon?—A. With the limitation that is contained in this correspondence. 

“Q. Well, we will just be precise on that; with the limitation that is contained— A. 15 
days notice. 

“Q. Yes, in the previous correspondence; you are referring to the notice to be given 
to Mr. Hallam?—A. Precisely. 

“Q. And apparently that is how these bulletins were arrived at such as we have looked 
at in exhibit 710 and 709. A meeting would be called at which the representatives of the 
mills would attend; you would agree on the prices that were to go in the bulletin and the 
bulletin would be sent out afterwards?—A. That would be the effect, with the limitation I 
spoke of. I wish to point out, however, that there are very few names mentioned there in 
this previous correspondence. 

“Q. Well— A. There are quite as many other manufacturers. 

“Q. You mean there were certain manufacturers who were not attending at these 
meetings, and who were not agreeing to these prices?—A. They were not even consulted, I 
don’t think. 

“Q. They were not even consulted about it, yes; but, you must admit that Moodies, 
Penmans and Zimmerknit represent a very large amount of the ratte trade?—A. We make 
standard lines, sir, carrying trade marks.” 


One further sample of the correspondence Hedonist Mr. Lundy and Mr. 
Hallam may be cited from page 9736:— 
“The attached memorandum was approved at the meeting of the Ladies’ and Children’s 
Underwear Section on August 16th. 
“The situation with respect to more uniform wholesale lists and credit terms was 
thoroughly discussed. 
“ A special meeting on this subject will be held on Tuesday, September 11th, 1934, at 2 
p.m. DS.T. at this office. 
“For this meeting it will be necessary for each member to know the volume of under- 
wear business done with each of the customers on the lists already sent in. 
“Will you please be prepared with this data on underwear for the last year. 
“ Kindly advise us that your firm will be represented at the meeting on September 11th.” 


Mr. Lundy gave evidence that these agreements were still in effect. (Evidence 
page 9734). 


Children’s Sleepers. 

There is evidence that the manufacturers of these sleepers met to discuss 
prices, and to make agreements with respect to prices and that subsequently 
bulletins were sent from the Primary Textiles Institute to the manufacturers 
stating the agreed prices. 


The following extracts from the correspondence contained in the exhibits 
illustrates the character of the agreement. Exhibit 708 is a letter from Mr. Hallam 
to H. W. Lundy, dated December 16th, 1935, and reads as follows:— 

“ Arrangements have been completed whereby Children’s Fleece Lined Sleepers for Fall 
1936 will be listed at the following prices:— 

Sleeper is made on a basis of 5¢ pounds, for size 5 and is sold in sizes 1 to 6 at the prices 

mentioned. 

Plain Garment without pocket—5.70 per dozen. 

Garment with pocket or with pocket and transfer in same—5.90 per dozen. 

“These goods are as a rule, boxed dozens, but if wanted papered in one dozens, no change 
in these prices is to be made.” 


Letter No. 6 in Exhibit 1238 from Mr. Hallam dated November 2nd, 1935, 
addressed to Mr. A. Dods, Dods Knitting Co. Limited, Orangeville, Ont., reads 
as follows:— 

“A meeting of the manufacturers of children’s fleece sleepers is being arranged on or 
about December Ist, to discuss fall prices for 1936. Have you any suggestions in regard to 


this matter. The other manufacturers inform me that present prices will remain in effect 
till the proposed meeting takes place.” 


Worsted Machine Yarn. 


_ There is evidence that the spinners of yarn have met periodically to discuss 
prices and to make agreements with respect to prices and that subsequently 
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memoranda were sent out from the Primary Textiles Institute. (e.g. Exhibit 573). 
The spinners also reported to the Institute all contracts for the sale of yarn 
with the prices ruling. 


Hand. Knitting Yarn. 
There is evidence of a price agreement between the spinners, administered 
by the Primary Textiles Institute. (Exhibit 587.) No details were elicited. 


Towels. 

There is evidence of an arrangement between the manufacturers of towels, 
whereby they work out their prices on the same basis. This agreement was also 
operated through the office of the Primary Textiles Institute. (Evidence page 
10891). 


Carpets 

There is evidence of agreement between the four carpet companies in 
Canada. These companies employed a chartered accountant, K. A. Mapp to 
establish a uniform costing basis, discount lists and price structure. 

In a letter to the Commission dated November 19, 19386 (Exhibit 1192), 
Mr. A. E. Cuthbertson, President of the Harding Carpets Limited, explained 
their action as follows:— 

“Tt is obvious that the Canadian Mills had difficulty in operating on only $2,200,000 
production. Consequently, and inevitably, they indulged in serious price cutting, each in 
the effort to obtain as much business as possible. The result was not only disastrous to 
profits, and dividends were passed, but threatened capital structures. In an effort to put 
a stop to this destructive price cutting, the four principal mills—Brintons, Guelph, Hardings 
and Toronto Carpets—met in March 1934, with the idea of establishing a uniform costing 
basis, discount list and price structure, along the lines of the British Carpet Manufacturers’ 
Association. In this way they hoped to escape the fate of the many Ontario furniture 
factories, who went bankrupt, due to similar conditions.” 


Broad Silk 


In 1932 a survey of the capacity of the industry was made by a firm of 
chartered accountants with the intention of impressing each member with the 
danger of over-production. Monthly reports of deliveries, production and stock- 
on-hand were commenced and the moral was apparently sometimes pointed, as 
for instance in the circular sent out from the Silk Association’s office in May, 
1932, and filed as Exhibit No. 606:— 

“Is there over-production? If so, is there a cure? How about a shut down for an 
agreed period? Could anything be done about night shifts? Would you attend a meeting 
to discuss this matter? ; 

“The same situation some time ago faced the full-fashioned hosiery industry. They 
contemplated an all round shut down for a month. Before doing so other measures were 
adopted which cured the situation and no shut down was necessary. 

“Any opinion you express on this matter will be treated as confidential.” 

In addition to these attempts to limit competition attention must be drawn 
to two cases of monopolies existing through patent rights. 


Acetate Yarns 

Canadian Celanese Limited has a monopoly of the production of cellulose 
acetate yarns in Canada. Frequent complaints have been made by Canadian 
weavers who have been unable to secure supplies of acetate yarn except at 
prohibitive prices from Canadian Celanese, or from foreign sources on payment 
of a prohibitive duty. The result is to give Canadian Celanese a very strong 
monopoly position in the market for this type of fabric. The findings of the 
Tariff Board in April, 1936, in this matter deserve attention: — 


“(1) That the prices ee by the Canadian Celanese Company in 1935 were com- 
pletely out of line with the prices of similar yarn in the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom, 


ne 
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“(2) That the process carried on by the Canadian Celanese Company of producing 
cellulose acetate yarns as an integral part of the process of manufacturing artificial silk 
should not be considered as commercial production of acetate yarns in Canada.” 


The duties on single yarns were reduced under the British Preferential schedule 
to 5 per cent, with no spécific duty, but the old specific and ad valorem duties 
continue to apply under the Intermediate dnd General Tariffs. 


Viscose Yarns 

Courtaulds (Canada) Limited are the sole manufacturers of viscose yarn 
in Canada. They do not weave cloth. Because of their monopoly the company 
could apparently take full advantage of the tariff protection if it desired to do 
so. On this, however, the Tariff Board says:— 


“,... the price of viscose yarn in Canada in the most used counts shows little variation 
from ‘the price of such yarn in the United States and in the United Kingdom. Canadian 
prices are higher on the less used counts than the comparative United States and United 
Kingdom prices.” 


The Primary Textiles Institute and its federated associations have existed 
for some time. The oldest of them, the Canadian Woollen and Knit Goods 
Manufacturers Association, began its operations about 18 years ago. It is not 
suggested that these bodies should not remain in existence, but the foregoing 
pages show the direction in which their activities tend: the maintenance of a 
high protective tariff, and in some degree, the regulation of trade and of the 
competition of Canadian firms in the home market. So long as recourse is had 
to legal methods only in the pursuit of these activities, all that can be done in 
the interests of the consuming public is to ensure the giving to them of all due 
publicity. Parliament has already set a limit beyond which restrictive trade 
activities may not travel. For instance, we have section 498 of the Criminal 
Code, the Combines Investigation Act, Sections 15 and 17 of the Customs 
Tariff Act, and section 4 of the Tariff Board Act. 
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CHAPTER IX 
WAGES, EMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


This Chapter will deal with the relations of all kinds which exist between 
employers and employees. The following enumerated subjects are set out to 
call attention to the principal topics discussed in the chapter and to indicate 
summarily the comment I have to make upon them:— 


1. The textile industry is a leading employer of female workers and young 
persons and consequently conditions of labour in the factories should be care- 
fully supervised. : 


2. Textile operations do not generally require great muscular effort but do 
necessitate close attention which involves considerable nervous strain and con- 
stant standing or moving about the machines. 


3. In cotton mills and some other branches of the textile industry dust is 
present in the work rooms. The mitigation of this condition should be guided 
by administrative action by departments of health or labour. The condition 
of humidity and heat in the workrooms should also be closely supervised and 
safeguards established against the danger of gases in the artificial silk industry. 


4. Improvements should be made in the provision of adequate changing 
rooms, wash rooms, etc., in textile factories. 


5. Hours of work in textile factories are generally in excess of 48 hours. In 
view of the trend toward a shorter working day and a shorter working week in 
other industries and in western countries generally, efforts should be made to 
shorten these hours. If the living standards of the worker are not to suffer, this 
change should take place without reducing weekly wages. 


6. Careful attention should be given to systems of piece work payments. 
Regulations should be adopted which will ensure that all workers are fully 
informed of the basis of their earnings. 


7. The textile industry as a whole is a low-wage industry in comparison 
with other industries, particularly with respect to wages of male workers. Every 
effort should be made to bring mills with low wages at least up to the average 
for the various divisions of the textile industry. 


8. In general, wage increases have taken place since the time this Commis- 
sion began its sittings in March, 1936. Also manufacturers’ profits have been 
larger. 


9. The continued growth of large-scale business undertakings in the textile 
industry has greatly weakened the bargaining position of the individual worker. 
The time has come, therefore, when the natural right of employees to form them- 
selves into associations should be recognized by all concerned. Their employers 
have done this in their own interests, and their associations pursue activities 
in many more directions than is to be found, for instance, in the case of British 
textile manufacturers. The denial of equal rights to the textile workers is 
indefensible. 


10. These workers’ associations should be allowed to pursue the attainment 
of all lawful objects by lawful means. Among the principal of these objects will be 
the adoption and the development, in the textile industry, of the process of col- 
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lective bargaining. Since the Commission concluded its sittings, two of the 
larger companies, the Dominion Textile Company and Courtaulds (Canada) 
Ltd., previously opposed to collective agreements, have concluded such agree- 
ments with their employees. | 


11. Some companies have adopted pension schemes for the benefit of their 
retired employees. 


WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT 


The position of the workers in the textile industry has been a matter of 
prime concern during the entire course of the Commission’s inquiry. A con- 
siderable part of the hearings of the Commission was devoted to the presenta- 
tion of oral evidence by a large number of mill employees in the various textile 
centres which were visited during the course of the inquiry. In addition, an 
investigator for the Commission examined working conditions in cotton mills and 
a large amount of statistical information was secured from the questionnaires 
sent out by the Commission auditors, actual payrolls and from other sources 
relating to wage rates and earnings of textile workers. The oral and written 
evidence which was presented to the Commission related not only to conditions 
of work in textile factories and the earnings of employees but also to the 
standards of living in textile centres and the effects of changing technology in 
the industry on the lives of the workers and their dependants. The labour 
problems in the textile industry are thus both economic and social in character 
and their solution demands that full attention should be given to the human 
factors which are involved. In the report of the International Labour Office 
already referred to, intituled “The World Textile Industry,” these two aspects 
of the labour problem are summed up, on page 218, in the following manner:— 

“On the other hand, the effects which the economic conditions of the industry have 
upon labour raise important questions from the larger point of view of human relations and 
social justice. Who are the workers who carry on the industry and help to make it what 
it is? What place have they in the industry? What is their reward for their labour and how 
does it compare with that of workers in other industries? What have the structural changes 
in the industry meant to the lives of the men, women and young people who have entered 
the industry in order to secure a livelihood? How have competitive practices in the industry 
affected working conditions, hours of labour, employment and unemployment? What 
general problems—economic and social—have the varying fortunes of the industry raised 
for those who call themselves and want to be textile workers?” 


The foregoing statement enunciates the factors in the wage-earner’s problem 
as the International Labour Office views this problem. As this statement is of 
fundamental importance, and as the Office sets it out in its own carefully chosen 
words both in English and in French, I think it well to add here the Office’s French 
version to the English one. This version is as follows:— 

“Par ailleurs, les répercussions de la situation économique de Vindustrie sur le statut 
des travailleurs soulévent d’importantes questions du point de vue plus général des relations 
humaines et de la justice sociale. Quels sont les travailleurs qui assurent le fonctionnement 
de l'industrie textile et qui contribuent 4 faire de celle-ci ce qu’elle est? Quelle place 
occupent-ils dans |’industrie? Quelle rétribution regoivent-ils pour leur labeur et quel est 
son niveau par rapport & la rémunération que touchent les travailleurs d’autres branches 
industrielles? Quels effets les changements de structure de l’industrie ont-ils eus sur les 
conditions de vie des hommes, femmes et jeunes gens qui sont entrés dans l’industme 
textile pour y gagner leur vie? Quelles ont été les répercussions des méthodes de concurrence 
pratiquées dans cette industrie sur les conditions. et la. durée du travail, l’emploi et le 
chémage? Quels problémes généraux—économiques et sociaux—les vicissitudes de l'industrie 
one-elles fait surgir pour ceux qui s’intitulent, et qui veulent étre, les travailleurs du textile? 


The examination of these questions requires a study of the character of the 
labour force, the conditions of employment, wages and earnings in relation to the 
effort required and the cost of living, the hours of work and stability of employ- 
ment. These and related matters will be dealt with in the sections which follow. 
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Tuer CoMPOSITION OF THE LABOUR FORCE 


The employment of women in the textile industry has been a characteristic 
feature since the beginning of the factory period. In 1934, female wage-earners 
formed 23-9 per cent of the total number of wage-earners in the manufacturing 
industries in Canada, but in the principal branches of the textile industry the 
proportions were much higher. 


37. PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE WORKERS TO TOTAL NUMBER OF WORKERS IN 
THE PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1934 


Percentage 

of Female 

. Wage-earners 
Cotton yarn (elGGR susie t anes fe eer “n'y omeeteeereite aaa ed de cree dee 35-7 
Woollen \olOtb ink yi ve isc ghinies, saneven siedie, «ll aiel Exmuinabis Tay: B irele erent 40-9 
Woollen yarn... . in TAR PRO, COEDS EME RA, BOM nS sie 51-3 
Silkpand artideial mill, vot si gdibeher jacdariaatea Herat acne 40-9 
Hosiery and knit goods . sikh nas Cope L Miia lx 6 yk aie cates ce a te 64-7 | 
Carpeus sss. 36-1 


While the fa Aa 2 of ion ye are ps fer the textile industry in 
Canada compared with all manufacturing industries, a comparison with other 
countries shows that Canada occupies an intermediate position. According to 
data assembled by the International Labour Office female workers formed 41-6 
per cent of the gainfully occupied textile workers in the United States, 59-1 per 
cent in Great Britain, 63-5 per cent in Japan and 43-9 per cent in Canada. 


38. PERCENTAGE OF FEMALES AMONG PERSONS GAINFULLY OCCUPIED IN THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


Gainfully 
Occupied 
Country Date in the Females Per Cent 
Textile 

Industry 
COLON ee Lt ROC BR PA oe URN TCG Rea ie 2 ee Pee 1933 1,447 582 584, 944 52:3 
Ia eee eo ee ee ll ai ae 1934 83, 743 48,875 58-4 
PNET ee een es te eta thats | Sait c ate care oe 1930 256, 705 124,519 48-5 
RPA TI 4. Vee eee ts aeakes aa ARETE 5 Pe TANS RE) ERR a BP 1920 88, 369 57, 548 65-1 
Came Ga UL SA 20. AGL Ree aad 1931 54,710 24,005 43-9 
A Oke he a PEE MRL oe rt pee ce ae 1920 207,152 123, 680 59-7 
United role hol MBO A AOS a RD een BT Ae 1930 1,217,411 506, 716 41-6 
Le AO. OS SS! ee eek Ceres ee 1931 920,460 550, 041 59°8 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland— 

Gregt britain. le ee, LEONEL, BL 1931 1 338,152 791,130 59-1 
DiobtWert Prelend . pride 4) a. Ao, Mar thie lhe 1926 104, 706 69, 959 66-8 
ARDEP IR, 1 Me 1 an is, PAL sets geile a 8s) as Bie ape ronnie ne haa ae 1930 53, 242 29,077 54-6 
TAR, OE US One, a A, GE ek 1931 3, 844, 931 1,509, 486 39-3 
AOS ROME Re er Eee Ere GM mS a deg 1931 731, 363 568, 224 77-7 
5 LCA RSS dA ER ait ed EV Sa hd Ke AN 3 ih Sh Bae 1930 1,488, 941 945,019 63-5 
ERC SAL CT LETRA eR AOL Y: RES PARC RED ERR ee 1930 87,758 19,819 22-6 
Metherclandai.. Neu ROLE. 2200 ode Lape. 2a. aa 1930 88, 295 30, 194 34-2 
Baramati cuca’ sok hasevedanptah ees Wevemonld brie wud ae 1934 136,876 74, 122 54-2 
LF EN LEB, ee come ag Cl RIA PER Sa ARM os 1930 56, 432 38, 271 67-8 
es SE CE AO) NORA SA SRM MG) Rak Nin ad ep ancy 1930 62,752 40,435 64-4 
PUMRCTMEEE LR. il woAdiihls lays WR A oie Rie che cet wee ca PA 1930 109,718 65, 320 59-5 
PRPC SIO VA ta AP. ole ant wh anthas a ete ate a Ricaeeae 1930 367, 686 S15: 192 58-5 
ioe ee sa oA ARR EE a Ry eb Te Ade. Ore 1935 805,600 - 518,000 64-3 
ORAL abylicsd deeth.ile hy -ecaerben peracetic ete dee 13, 223,000 6,935, 000 52-4 


There has been a tendency in Canada in recent years for the proportion of 
female workers to decline in the principal sections of the textile industry. This 
trend was particularly noticeable during the depression period when many 
employers gave preference to male employees and particularly those with depen- 
dents. To what extent the movement was accelerated by the fact that there 


were legal minimum wages for women in most provinces cannot be determined. 
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It may be noted that the Quebec Minimum Wage Act was amended in 1934 to 
prevent the replacement of female workers by males at a lesser wage. It would 
also appear that the rationalization which is proceeding in the industry together 
with increasing emphasis on finishing processes, such as dyeing and printing, may 
be factors in the increasing proportion of male workers. 


39. PERCENTAGE OF FEMALES AMONG ALL WAGE-EARNERS IN PRINCIPAL 
DIVISIONS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1920 TO 1935 


Cotton Woollen Woollen Silk Hosiery 
Year Yarn and Cloth Yarn and Art. and Knit Carpets 

Cloth Silk Goods 
bh tee als aceite cl cei 45-7 47-0 51-9 76-7 70-3 34-0 
LOCS Spee SE. LOI 43-8 48-8 47-5 64-4 69-8 31-6 
1, BRR SR AR or PIE CL Ref 41-8 44-6 57-8 58-8 67-8 35:5 
VR Woe ee Nae cos Sony 42-5 43-6 55:1 51-8 67-6 37-9 
TOSD SE Vue Se RUD 41-0 44.4 56-8 46-4 68-0 38-5 
DOS Ae. ic Ro PE oct 40-6 41-1 52-5 44.2 67-1 33°5 
1938 (Aoi d a et he yi teh 38-3 43-6 51-7 43-5 67-6 28-7 
LOGE: TE aioe, cry teon ie ts 35-7 40-9 51-3 40-9 64-7 36-1 
35-2 


BSS rar ener ala Pere. Moe ne 35-7 40-2 51-5 39-6 64-5 


The employment of female workers in the textile industry should be con- 
sidered in relation to the ages of the workers. Not only does the industry 
provide employment for more than the average percentage of females, it also 
employs a larger proportion of youths and girls than other manufacturing 
industries. 


40. GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN CERTAIN TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO AGE AND SEX, 1931 ’ 


Ages 
Industry Total Number 25 years 
10-15 16-17 18-19 20-24 and 
over 
% % % % ue % 
All Manufacturing Industries........ M SDRC Y NM eS 3 2-4 4-5 13-7 79-1 
F LOO OH pak AMR e 1-7 10-1 15-7 § 30-7 41-8 
Textiles (not clothing).............. M 100 Oat te nae: 1-5 6-8 8-9 19-0 63-8 
F POO hh ri eae, 2-5 13-6 18-8 32-6 32-5 
Divisions 
Gatton Goodsy c.2 hg 56. essa Oa. M 100-0 11, 187 2-7 9-0 9-8 18-7 59-8 
F 100-0 7,240 3-4 14-9 18-9 32-6 30-2 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods......... M 100-0 3,970 -7 7:2 10-3 23-7 58-1 
F 100-0 5, 862 1-2 11-5 18-4 34-2 34°7 
Silk and Artificial Silk.............. M 100-0 4,789 1-2 6-2 10:8 25-9 56-0 
F 100-0 4,101 3-8 16-2 22-0 34-2 23-8 
Woollens and Worsteds.............. M 100-0 4,631 1-1 5-1 Tae 14-4 72-1 
F 100-0 3,596 2-7 14-0 17-1 


28-9 37-3 


The relatively large proportions of young persons employed in the textile 
industry compared with all manufacturing industries are clearly indicated in the 
table above. Males under 18 years of age constitute only 2-7 per cent of all 
workers in manufacturing industries, whereas the proportions are 11-7 for cotton 
goods, 7-9 for hosiery and knitted goods, 7-4 for silk and silk goods and 6-3 for 
woollens and worsted goods. For females the percentages are 11-8 for all manu- 
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facturing industries, 18-2 for cotton goods, 12-7 for hosiery and knitted goods, 
20-0 for silk and silk goods and 16-7 for woollens and worsteds. 

The significance of these percentages becomes clearer when the actual 
number of workers is given. In the cotton industry in 1931 there were 300 males 
and 244 females from 10 to 15 years of age, and 1,003 males and 1,076 females, 
16 to 17 years old. For the primary textile industry as a whole, there were 471 
males and 609 females under 16 years, and 2,081 males and 3,268 females from 
16 to 17 years of age. Of the 6,429 young persons under 18 years of age em- 
ployed in the primary textile industry 2,623 were working in the cotton goods 
division and 1,173 in the silk division. 

This employment of large numbers of young persons in the textile industry 
is a characteristic feature in textile manufacturing countries. The following 
table from “The World Textile Industry” shows the situation in some important 
countries. The percentages for Canada have been inserted for purposes of 
comparison. : 


41. PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS UNDER SPECIFIED AGES AMONG PERSONS 
EMPLOYED IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS. 


Under 20 or 21 


Country Under 16 —_——_—_— 
Total Male Female 
Gevtaany 6) ST). AG. PRA a Pe, Be ees 6-1 23-8 17-8 27-3 (a) 
Belgium. 4% vere govt sable eee ees ae 5-3 26-6 20-3 32-3 (b) 
PROMS ic vlan 0! inik hb ipdene Bw avid io Asan alas ed AC RN aa Sa 35°5 35-5 35:5 (b) 
ORI. ca ee oe Cues Be eee Le TOE ROE cae er ae TEE ne Sey re 20-5* 21-6 -| 19-8 (b) 
United POUEINOE vy Mic ites Oatipare a a inie deeetios arake ye nol ee ee 2-1 18-8 « 13-3 26-6 (a) 
PR hd a a tl a le ent a 2225 16-1 24-9 (a) 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland— 
Great Britain oc rd eck ee ees oe ee ees 4-7 24-1 17-7 3 (b) 
EF eV ohn MM Ec) ES ee ee ROMER. Niet ERAN. NT 23-8 20-5 Ditech lee) 
MAE AE is Sie outs ERA ama tc) alate ae PRT OO antl Ge ERE MS ee vie dd alae pike. deaca jp Ueaee ane ah ea 
PEDAL Y di5id s as PECs s, = RIMRUNEE aP s o'ee Slits ain Wo an 6 See eters a ole 31-1 15-8 35°5 (a) 
IOUS Rd) SGU ROOD MPR oD e Maneans SierWENBapom eh. RED FE Bs TA 19-5 47-8 23-6 59-1 (a) 
SOU C MORIA), 62.5 536k cise cv ods oy ols oo bho viele oo «acd MORENO «a cI aye oer 16-5 10-4 20-6 (a) 
EON AOE SORA CUMS SAP RA SRNR Sie ise tai Nae 2-0 25-0 17-2 34-9 (a) 
(a) Under 20. (b) Under 21. 


The employment of women and children in large numbers in the textile 
industry requires that every effort should be made to protect the physical well- 
being of the workers. The medical examination of workers before employment 
and periodic examination thereafter are necessary steps in this direction. Con- 
tinued improvement in facilities for the comfort and cleanliness of the operatives 
would appear to be necessary in view of the lack of modern equipment in the 
older mills. 


» 


WoRKING CONDITIONS AND Hours oF LABOUR 


Mechanization in the textile industry had been carried to an advanced stage 
in the pre-war period. In recent years progress in labour-saving methods has 
been made largely through the re-organization of work, particularly in the 
weaving sections of the industry. The effect of these changes on the worker 
will be ‘discussed i in more detail. later. 

Although machines have replaced human labour in . practically all processes 
in the textile industry the proportion of labour costs remains relatively high. 
The reasons for continued dependence upon human labour have been described as 
follows in a report by the International Labour Office on “ Reduction of Hours 
of Work in the Textile Industry.” 


“In the first place, the machines are delicate and complex; they aH at a high speed 
and require constant watching. Secondly, the thread is easily broken and irregularities in 
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the working of the machines are a frequent occurrence. These irregularities (breaking of 
the thread in spinning frames, warping frames and weaving looms) can only be repaired 
by hand. Lastly, the processes of cleaning, refining, bleaching, dyeing and finishing involve 
a number of operations which cannot always be performed mechanically.” 

The workers employed on the principal manufacturing machines are not 
required to furnish any considerable muscular effort, which explains, in part, the 
employment of large numbers of young persons and women in the factories. 
“On the other hand, both in spinning and weaving the work involves a constant 
effort of attention and considerable nervous strain, as well as requiring great 
dexterity, since it consists mainly in minding a large number of looms and joining 
up broken threads,” to quote further from the report already referred to. 

The physical working conditions in several sections of the textile industry 
appear very unpleasant to anyone visting a plant for the first time. Some 
departments require the maintenance of a high degree of humidity for satis- 
factory operations. The presence of lint and dust in the air is noticeable in the 
early processes in the spinning and weaving of fibres, while in practically all 
departments the machine operations create a tremendous amount of noise. 
The phrase, “ noisy and humid” with “dusty” often added is used to describe 
the working conditions of many occupations in cotton mills in a recent report 
by the United States Department of Labor. Even if, in any given case, it has 
not been possible to trace serious physical injury directly to the working condi- 
tions in the textile mills, there is no doubt that whatever steps might be. taken 
to render the operative’s surroundings more pleasant would be conducive to 
healthier and happier living. 

The most serious causes of discomfort evident in the visits made by the 
Commission to various textile factories were the large amount of dust present in 
the opening, carding and spinning rooms of the cotton mills, and the high degree 
of heat and humidity in the weaving rooms. In addition to these conditions, 
workers testified to the excessive heat which was sometimes encountered when 
working around some of the textile finishing machines and the presence of dele- 
terious fumes or gases in some of the operations in the manufacture of viscose 
yarns. ‘The amelioration of excessive heat And humidity and the safeguarding 
against injurious fumes or dust depend upon adequate systems of mechanical 
ventilation. Improvements are constantly being made in ventilating systems and 
what is particularly needed in the textile industry is the progressive adoption of 
better methods of ventilation. Many of the factory buildings, particularly in the 
cotton and woollen branches of the industry, were constructed toward the close 
of the last century or early in the present century, and while improvements are 
made from time to time—some of which were brought to the attention of the 
Commission during its hearings—the conditions in many mills are still below 
modern factory standards. 

In the provision of adequate changing rooms, wash rooms and eating places, 
many mills leave much to be desired. In many cases workers change from street 
to work clothes at their machines and must hang their garments on nails on the 
wall where they collect dust and moisture. It would seem essential that sanitary 
lockers and separate rooms for changing clothes should be provided in those 
mills which do not now possess such facilities. Industry needs workers who are 
healthy and efficient. The lack of comfort, the absence of hygienic facilities 
and the necessity of entering into the factory room directly from the outside 
temperature all tend to impair that efficiency and predispose the workers to 
aati rheumatism and bronchitis. | 


Hours oF Work 


Hours of labour in the textile industry in Canada have not been greatly 
modified since the 10-hour day became general after the adoption of aACLOTD 
legislation in several provinces about 1884. 
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In the minutes of the Montmorency Cotton Mills Ltd. in 1901 the following 
reference was found to the introduction of the 55-hour week:— 


“Mr, Whitehead then raised the question of the hours of labour. He explained the 
arrangements with regard to the hours during which we could use the electrical power 
contracted for, and pointed out the inadvisability of operating part of the mill under one 
schedule and the remainder under another. He advised the adoption of a 55-hour week, as 
follows: During the winter months the hours would be from 6 a.m. to 11 a.m. and from 
(2 noon to 4 p.m.; during six days per week with one extra hour, 4 p.m. to 5 p.m. on Friday, 
for cleaning. During summer months the hours would be from 7 a.m. to 12 noon and from 
1 p.m. to 6 during 5 days per week, and Saturdays from 7 a.m. to 12 noon. From experience 
Mr. Whitehead stated that he had not found the production had suffered from the reduction 
of hours as the help were able to do more work under the above schedule than under the 
60-hour schedule.” 


The cotton industry in Quebee was not inspired by this innovation to 
attempt the progressive reduction in the hours of labour and in fact, it was 
found from the minutes of the Montreal Cotton Co. Ltd. that this Company did 
not introduce the 55-hour week until 1913. _ 

It may be said that, in general, the textile industry in Quebec operates on 
the 55-hour week, while the industry in Ontario and the Maritimes operates on 

\. a 50-hour week. Exceptions will, however, be found as one large cotton mill in 
Quebec adopted in 1935 the three-shift system with 74 or 8-hour shift while 
mills in Ontario will be found operating 55 hours per week. No severe statutory 
limitations have, as yet, been placed on hours of work in factories in those 
provinces in which the textile industry is chiefly conducted. A report of the 
Department of Labour for the year 1936 gives the following summary of 
legislation: — 

“Factory laws in the Canadian provinces limit the hours of work for women and young 
persons except in Alberta and British Columbia, where the Hours of Work Acts apply to 
all employees, Exemptions may be made, in all provinces, either by permit from the factory 
inspector, or, in the case of the two western provinces, by the Board of Industrial Relations 
or by regulation. 

“In New Brunswick, for females, and in Ontario, for females and boys under 16, the 
maximum hours are 10 in a day with 60-hour week; in Quebec for females and boys under 
18, the maximum is 10 hours daily: witl® a 55-hour week; and in Saskatchewan for females 
and boys under 16 a 48-hour week. 

“The Nova Scotia Act imposes no limitation on hours of work under normal conditions, 
but in all these provinces, New Brunswick, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan and Nova 
Scotia, provision is made for emergencies. With a permit, an extension of hours may be 
made in Ontario, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan up to 124 hours in a day and 724 hours in 
a week on not more than 36 days in the year; in New Brunswick to 134 hours in a day 
and 81 hours in a week, for a maximum of 36 days and in Quebec to 12 hours in a day and 
65 hours in a week for six weeks in the year. 

“In addition to these maximum hours provisions, the working period in factories is 
fixed for the same classes of workers. In New Brunswick the employment of women and 
young persons is prohibited between 10.30 p.m. and 6 a.m.; in Nova Scotia, between 9 p.m. 
and 6 a.m.; in Ontario, between 6.30 p.m. and 7 a.m.; in Quebec, between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m.; 
in Saskatchewan, between 10 p.m. and 7 am. In Ontario and Quebec in emergencies the 
factory inspector may permit work up to 9 p.m. In these two provinces, however, women 
and young persons may be employed in two shifts of eight hours each, both shifts to fall 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 11 p.m.” 


The New Brunswick Factory Act, 1937, which is to come into force on 
proclamation, limits hours for females and for boys under 18 to 10 hours a day 
and 50 hours a week, or, in emergencies, with permit from the factory inspector 
on not more than 36 days in the year, to 12 hours a day and 68 hours a week. 
ih woman or girl or boy under 18 may be employed after 9 p.m. ‘or before 

a.m. 

The fact that the Canadian textile industry as a whole has not yet adopted 
the 48-hour week places this country among the least advanced group of 
countries, according to the report of the International Labour Office:—- 


Pe oat 


- “On the basis of existing regulations, the main textile producing countries may be 
| divided into three groups, according to whether the regulation normal hours of work are 
\ 


} 
+] 
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above, equal to or lower than 48 in the week. The first group of countries in which 
regulation normal hours exceed 48 in the week includes China, India and Japan. The 
second group of countries in which the regulation normal hours are 48 in the week includes 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Germany, Great Britain, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. The third group includes 


countries in which the regulation normal hours are less than 48 in the week, such as \ 


Australia (44 hours), France (40 hours), Italy (40 hours), New Zealand (40 hours), the | 
United States (40 hours), and the USS.R. (7 hours a day).” | 


At the time of the inclusion of Canada in this second group, the Inter- 
national Labour Bureau evidently had in mind the Limitation of Hours of 
Work Act recently declared by the Privy Council to be ultra vires the Parlia- 
ment of Canada. As the situation now is, Canada is still in the first grou 
with China, India and Japan. ras 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics secures annually in connection with 
the Census of Industry a statement from each mill giving the regular hours of 
work of wage-earners. A compilation of these returns for the year 1935 gives 
the following distribution of wage-earners according to regular hours of work 
in the principal divisions of the textile industry. 


42. PERCENTAGE OF WAGE EARNERS IN PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS OF THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY ACCORDING TO REGULAR HOURS OF WORK 
IN MONTH OF HIGHEST EMPLOYMENT, 1935 


Cotton Woollen Silk and Knit 


— Yarnand | Yarnand | Artificial | Goods and 
Cloth Cloth Silk Hosiery 
adobe and Bers hl eas heath ht URI a Pat A DEA A 1-1 3-0 2-6 9-5 
dintor4y, bottrst? sci 8) al. SEAS SOLE AL. Bh! 1-8 1-8 1-2 14-4 
DURE OU ee ee eS ce er er es 13-5 5:3 14-2 15-0 
OOS eR ee ek teh bay seneee ate 18-5 37-0 20-0 32-0 
SACO SAM OUST OE. AO. TS ATT. SR. ON i) 4-0 13-3 18-9 Vey 
Di ROUEG seeeen eee, Oa aR ae a ee. 55-1 27-9 28-4 20-0 
BOCUG Der S eiCRe te oy eke AER bales lewd 0-8 5-0 11-7 0-8 
GO bovrasormrorew.-cosids..6. 2ud.. DIRT KA. OC 5-2 6:7 3:0 1-1 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


The knit goods division is the only branch of the textile industry in which 
more than one-quarter of the workers have a normal work-week of 48 hours or 
less. The majority of workers in cotton mills work 55 hours or more per week. 
It will be seen that 6 per cent of the cotton workers and 11-7 per cent of the — 
workers in the woollen branch have regular hours exceeding 55 hours in the 
week. As 10 hours constitute the common length of the day shift in many 
textile mills, with 5 hours on Saturday, operatives working more than 55 hours 
in the week are generally male employees on the night shift or in the dyeing 
and finishing departments. It is not unusual, however, to find in the textile 
industry female operatives working more than 50 or 55 hours in the week. 
Some instances were brought to the attention of the Commission during its 
hearings and the analysis of payrolls of the cotton and silk branches for 
February, 1936, also revealed that weekly hours of work for females sometimes 
exceed 55 or even 60 hours. 

Actual daily or weekly hours of work of textile operatives depend upon 
the level of mill activity and hours are longer or shorter than the regular work- 
period as the mills become busy or slack. The general practice in the textile 
industry has been to make no distinction in rates of wages between regular 
and over-time work and as permits may be secured to work females and 
children beyond the legal limits the tendency is to work the employees long 
hours during a rush of orders or when the production in one department fails 
to keep pace with that in others. If the well-established principle that over- 
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time work should be paid at higher rates were adopted in the industry there 
would be a strong incentive toward the maintenance of the regular work week 
which, it is indicated elsewhere, should be shorter than it 1s now in the textile 
industry. Recent orders of the Quebec Fair Wage Board provide, in some 
cases, for the payment of over-time. 


EARNINGS OF TEXTILE WORKERS 


One of the tasks assigned to me by the Order in Council was that of 
determining the trend of wages over a period of years for workers in the textile - 
industry. Information was secured on wages from many sources including— 


(a) Evidence of mill workers appearing as witnesses. 

(b) Evidence of company officials. gat poe 

(c) Analysis of payrolls made under the direction of the Commission. 

(d) Questionnaires sent to textile firms by Commission auditors. 

(e) Reports of the Federal Department of Labour, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and provincial minimum wage boards. 

(f) Evidence of Mr. C. V. Fessenden. 


The piece-work system of wage payment has been largely adopted in the 
textile industry for operatives employed on machine work, while those workers 
whose labour is not related directly to machine operations are paid at hourly 
rates. The payroll of a large textile mill thus becomes rather a complex 
record with details of type of product, piece rate, machines operated, output 
and earnings. As piece rates vary in some cases not only with the type or 
style of product, but also with number of machines the operator is required to 
tend, it is extremely difficult for the individual worker himself to keep an 
accurate record of his own earnings. This is particularly true when the manage- 
ment fails to keep the workers fully informed as to the piece-work rates in 
effect. The system of determining wage rates in the cotton branch of the 
textile industry was described by Mr. G. B. Gordon in the following words:— 

“Tt is evident that, before establishing either an hour-rate or a piece-work rate for a 
job, the first point to be fixed is the basic wage to be earned in a standard week of opera- 
tion. This figure is based mainly on the type of operative required and the value of such 
labour in the general labour field.” oar nein “ : 

The basic wage thus becomes the standard for a good operative working 
with a full complement of machines producing as much as can be reasonably 
expected. Under such circumstances only the exceptional operative working 
under the best conditions would earn in excess of the basic wage. This is borne 
out by the experience of the Dominion Textile Company with a bonus system 
for workers producing more than the standard established. In Mr. Gordon’s 
words “not many of them got it.” In reply to a question as to the basic rate 
being a maximum this witness stated :— 

“It is not an absolute maximum. It is the figure which we think a good worker should 
earn. Some of them earn more and a good many of them earn less.” 

The setting of basic wages in such a manner that the amounts are, for 
practical purposes, the maximum earnings under conditions of efficient machine 
operation undoubtedly has a tendency to lead the worker’s supervisors to see 
that actual earnings approximate the amounts set out in the wage list. The 
expert investigator for the Commission describes in his detailed record some 
irregularities which he found in wage payments at one mill. In one department 


the wage list provided for the payment of certain employees on day rates as 
spare operatives. In actual practice, however, spare operatives were indis- 


tinguishable from the regular machine tenders so that piece rate and day rate 
earnings were calculated as follows:— , EN A 


_ “Actually the total production is worked out at the regular piece rates, regardless of 
which operatives work on the different lots of roving. On the basis that each piece worker 
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should earn 254 cents per hour ($13.98 per 55-hour week) it is then calculated in the pay 
office how many piece-work hours can be accounted for by this total production. Total 
production is then arbritrarily credited to operatives so that they will earn 254 cents per 
hour, until all the production is distributed. The operatives who are left over are then 
shown as spare tenders, and paid at 21 cents per hour.” 


While such instances may be the exception one can find a good deal of 
justification for the complaint of workers that they cannot determine how their 
earnings are calculated or at what rates they are being paid. 

In another case, the investigator reported :— 

“This indicates that the day work pay from this group of operatives is regulated in such 
a way as to keep the earnings of this group uniform, regardless of whether they are working 
harder or easier.” 

The inability of the worker to figure out how much he is earning leaves 

him defenceless when mistakes in the calculation of his earnings are made, 
as shown by the record of the department already referred to. 
__“Ineidentally, this record of piece work earnings shows these operatives as earning 
under the base rate by from 39 cents to 85 cents in 55 hours, because the chief mill office 
clerk made a mistake, and was using $13.89 as a basic wage, when the average for this 
group had been figured at $14.60 in the analysis of piece work earnings book.” 


Such errors would be detected if legislation governing particulars of work 
and wages as provided in the Factory and Work-Shop Act, 1901, of the United 
Kingdom was adopted by those provinces in which textile factories are located. 
The British Act: contains in Section 116 a “Particulars Section,” as it is called, 
which provides:— 

“In every textile factory the occupier shall, for the purpose of enabling each worker 
who is paid by the piece, to compute the total amount of wages payable to him in respect 
to his work, cause to be published particulars of the rate of wages applicable to the work 
to. be done, and also particulars of the work to which that rate is to be applied as 
ollowe® <i: 


The section then goes on to provide for the furnishing of particulars in 
writing to each worker in the various sections of the industry. 

The system of piece-work rates, which has been described, differs markedly 
from the premium system, which, according to the investigator’s evidence, is to 
be found, for instance, in the York Knitting Mills Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Under 
this system, workers are encouraged to earn more than the basic wage, which 
is set so that it may easily be attained by the normally skilled operative. In 
the case of the York Knitting Mills Ltd., the following system of wage pay- 
ment has been established, according to the report of the investigator:— 

“The operator is paid a guaranteed base rate regardless of output. This is an hourly 
rate and is paid to the operator for all time spent in the plant. If the operator turns 
in a production in excess of the standard requirements he is paid a premium in direct 
proportion. Thus he is paid a guaranteed wage, is protected fully for any time losses 
not due to his own fault and is bonused for extra effort should he care to exert it.” 


WAGES IN TEXTILE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Before examining in detail the earnings of textile workers some attempt 
may be made to discover how wages in the textile industry in Canada com- 
pare with those prevailing in other manufacturing industries. It has already 
been shown that the labour force in the textile industry contains a much higher 
proportion of female workers than does manufacturing industry as a whole. 
The relatively large percentage of young persons which it employs has also 
been mentioned. The average earnings in an industry are also affected by 
the degree of skill required of its operatives. In this connection we may quote 
the conclusions of Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin, Economic Advisor to the International 
Labour Office, as given in a book entitled “The World Textile Conference.” 


“The textile industry is further characterized by a high percentage of unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers. With many important exceptions, of course, textile manufacturing 
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processes require of the labour force chiefly deftness, speed and attention, rather than 
the exercise of muscular strength or the possession of high-grade craftsmanship. 


“Partly because of this composition of its labour force, partly for other reasons...... 
the textile industry may be characterized on the whole as a low-wage industry.” 


Unfortunately, it is not possible to compare hourly earnings in the textile 
industry with earnings in other Canadian manufacturing industries as no 
comprehensive hourly wage data are compiled by any governmental bureau. 
/For recent years, however, it is possible to compare weekly earnings in Cana- 
~ dian industries as the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has instituted a survey 
of this character beginning with the year 1934. A comparison of weekly earn- 
ings in the textile industry with the average for all other principal industries 
is given in the following table:— 


43. COMPARISON OF WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY WITH 
EARNINGS IN OTHER PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1934 


Canada Quebec Ontario 
Division | | 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Oadtien, al ison aac Shape ald iad. dl: 16-15 12-21 15-61 11-80 17-26 13-13 
VR GONC TL. aren aa ha cle in ae ee Pee 17-29 12-30 14-23 11-23 19-58 12-55 
Broa ile Se a ae he As 15-02 10-93 14-30 10-24 18-40 12-72 
DRE NEIPORAL GAUL Rice hcta Gd dubs cde sdais rm me eae obs 20-32 12-67 18-62 12-75 23-24 12-60 
Hosiery snd Knit Goods. ....:......... 19-67 12-86 18-10 12-00 20-85 12-21 
Prone reamias PSU rake eh Me ee te ae 17-32 12-41 15-95 11-62 19-62 13-06 
Average, Principal Manufacturing In- 

dustries, other than Textiles........ 21-28 11-82 20-16 10-66 22-60 12-69 


The above table shows that the earnings of male workers are lower in 
the textile industry than for all manufacturing industries, but that female 
textile workers on the whole have slightly higher weekly earnings than females 
in other manufacturing industries. There are probably a number of factors 
which account for the higher wages of women in the textile industry, among 
which are the preponderance of piece rates in this industry and the relatively 
longer hours which employees work in textile factories than in other manu- 
facturing industries. In 1934, the minimum wage rates for female workers in 
the province of Quebec were higher for the textile industry than for other manu- 
facturing industries, particularly boots and shoes and the tobacco industry, 
which employ relatively large numbers of female workers. Since 1934, however, 
the minimum wage rates in Quebec have been revised so that there is not now 
as much difference between the various manufacturing industries in this regard. 
It may also be that female workers remain longer in the textile industry than 
in other manufacturing industries and thus generally become more experienced 
than do female workers in other industries. 

It was suggested to the Commission by representatives of the textile 
industry that in a comparison of earnings allowance should be made for the 
relatively large proportion of young textile workers. While it is true that 
youths earn less than older workers, it is not believed that this factor tends 
to influence greatly the average earnings of workers, as shown in Table 43. 
This conclusion is borne out by a calculation of the earnings of adult male 
workers in the principal divisions of the textile industry. From data con- 
tained in the report of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads, weekly earnings 
of adult male workers in the principal divisions of the textile industry have 
been calculated and are shown in Table 44. 
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44. COMPARISON OF WEEKLY EARNINGS OF ADULT MALE WORKERS WITH 
EARNINGS OF ALL MALE WORKERS, 1934 


Adult Males 21 Years and Over Census of 


ee ser y, 
Division Average Average Average Report 
Hourly Hours Weekly All 
Earnings Worked Earnings Males 
cents $ $ 
Gag Ps a CEE OIE REN LATE LRAT A WAU Cee Ba 31-0 53-0 16-23 16-15 
WiOOUR dt... 8 RRR Rios MRE 4 2 ART wed oe 85:0 53°5 18-72 17-29 
Broad Silko eee ie ore eer arr 29-4 54-0 15:66 15-02 
Aytwicml Silk. aeee 2.5 BIge8.... 4... AAR. oF... 39-0 51-7 20-16 20-32 
BOOTY We hese aie ss fies laws Hawes pyxieckig bs 40-6 51-0 20-71 19-67 
ASPENS OOUS. cco Okc Bh: oe elec eric «ahs od Beas sega 36-6 48-0 17-57 


It will be noted that only in the case of the woollen branch is there any 
considerable difference between the weekly earnings of adult male workers and 
the wage of all male workers as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
1934. It appears, therefore, that, so far as males are concerned, textile manufac- 
turing in Canada, compared with other manufacturing industries is a relatively 
low-wage industry. It has been a common feature in all industrial countries that 
those industries with a large proportion of female workers tend to have lower 
wages than those in which the preponderant proportion of workers are males. In 
fact, one may say that the higher the proportion of women in an industry the lower 
will be the level of the earnings of males compared with other industries. The 
textile industry in some respects has been a “family” industry in that often the 
children and sometimes the wife, in addition to the family-head, find employment 
in the one mill. There has thus been a tendency on the part of employers to — 
consider the wages which they pay not solely in relation to the requirements of a 
worker with dependents, but on the basis of the joint income which may be secured 
by a family if several of its members are employed. The level of wages thus tends 
to fall to the cost of living for a family of several wage-earners. This outcome 
fails, however, to make provision for the inevitable circumstances where the wife 
is required at home to take care of a growing family, no members of which, other 
than the family-head, are at an age when they might be employed in the mill. 
The result is that either the wife or child seeks employment sooner than is socially 
desirable. 
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TREND OF Waces Since 1926 


The average hourly earnings of workers in the principal divisions of the 
textile industry are given for Quebec and Ontario in Table 45. 


45. AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS OF THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1926 TO 1936 


QUEBEC 
Division 1926 1930 1934 1936 
cents cents cents cents 
OOOH a tks RCE Et a ales sc Bris 2 Res Total 25-1 25-2 23-9 25°5 
M. 28-7 29-0 25-7 26-7 
F 22-5 22-8 21:9 24-0 
yd Segephe delta hcl atl kebab Ay. gerhapnd e Gink TOG Seri ey Li Total 23-6 26-8 92°5 23-9 
. 29-3 29-4 24-8 25-6 
F 20-4 23-9 19-2 21-1 
APNGIAL SUNT ite cae COLT EY TOMI OS aL 32-8 31-8 33-4 
A art gETRE 37-2 34-1 34-8 
Be tac er oe 21-7 24-6 27-0 
WOOT ON inn) sditth ocuids bartia de Sewn se braked. at tebe Total 26-7 Pe 26-6 27-8 
M. 31-6 32-3 31-1 31-4 
F 20:8 20-9 20-5 22-5 
HT ME Ea FO I a Ne a a PRS DI. Eo Total 22-8 25-3 24-0 25-8 
M 26-4 28-0 27-3 28°5 
F 19-5 22-4 21-0 23-1 
ELOSIOL ee ee Pee ee, Sent aa, eRe Dota eee. ee ce 29-9 27-7 30-9 
ce | seek. de tee 36-0 33-1 36-4 
USS Cn NY ESPON RS 24-9 23.2 25-7 
Tihreare eS Na ie AEE eh Or sO LE. Se Total 35-2 38-0 32:7 31-9 
M. 49-9 47-0 43-1 40-8 
F 30-5 34-0 28-1 28-0 
CBOE ee oe ot a... alias kas ae 9 Lal OBA shte scared cicesa pdr aap praeterts deal EMR @hccke 0 ehacutiarcal 
i) I ne Rh AS a cM Tee Hs coh NEN elie aly es el 
By be. i ee a ee Oa, Se 


a 
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45. AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS OF THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY, 1926 TO 1936—Concluded 


ONTARIO 


Division 1926 1930 1934 1936 


cents cents 
27-1 29-1 
28°8 31-1 
25-1 26-6 
28-8 31-0 
33-9 35-3 
25-5 27-4 
37-6 37-0 
45-4 45-1 
24-3 24:9 
30-2 31-4 
34:3 35°6 
24-8 25-6 
30:8 31-7 
387-5 38-6 
26-7 27-7 
31-9 33:°2 
41-2 40:3 
26-1 27-8 
36-4 33-4 
45-1 43-6 
27-5 26-6 
36-5 BY iON I 
40-9 41-4 
28°3 29-2 


Hourly earnings for males in Quebec in 1930 ranged from 28-0 cents in the 
Knit Goods division to 47-0 cents in the Thread division. In Ontario in the same 
year, the earnings of males ranged from 35-5 cents in the Cotton division to 50°8 
cents in the Carpet mills. For females in 1980, hourly earnings in Quebec were 
lowest in the Woollen division, 20-9 cents, and highest in the Thread division, 
34-0 cents. In Ontario, hourly earnings of females ranged from 24:5 cents in the 
Artificial Silk division to 32-8 cents in the Carpet division. 

Hourly earnings of textile workers tended to rise in the period prior to 1930 
but the increases were not very marked. The average earnings of workers in the 
Cotton division in Quebec, however, showed practically no change between 1926 
and 1930. Between 1930 and 1934, average hourly earnings declined for both 
sexes in practically all branches of the industry, notwithstanding that some firms, 
according to the evidence presented to the Commission, did not alter wage rates 
in the first years of the depression. Reduction in wages are achieved by textile 
executives in many ways without formal reduction of wage rates. The following 
excerpt from a letter dated November 4th, 1932, from Mr. H. Barrett, Dominion 
Woollens and Worsteds Ltd. to Mr. A. O. Dawson, illustrates the process of 
“whittling down” wages:— 

“While there (at the mill) the writer went into the question of a further reduction in 
wages and salaries, which reduction will be effected on Monday morning next. The total of 
these reductions the writer is not sure of just at the moment but whenever reductions can be 
made they will be put into effect. During this year at the Auburn mill a considerable number 


of additional hands have been employed and wherever new hands have been taken on, they 
have been taken on at a very much reduced wage. Mr. Bell pointed out instances when the 
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employment of young men to handle work formerly done by older men had been going on and 
the wage which was being paid to these young men was 14 cents per hour or $7.00 a week for a 
fifty-hour week. At Hespeler male mule-spinners who were earning from $18.00 to $22.00 per 
week for a fifty-hour week have been replaced by girls at half the wage.” 


In the Cotton division the larger companies made a general reduction in 
hourly earnings averaging from 10 to 12 per cent in April 1933, but made a 
partial restoration of 5 per cent in April, 1934, followed by further increases in 
the latter part of 1936. The increases in the wage rates of cotton workers in 
1936 are not reflected in the statements of earnings prepared for the Commis- 
sion as payrolls for February, 1936, were the latest analysed. From information 
currently available it is clear that further increases in wages were made by 
some cotton companies during 1937 and that firms in other sections of the tex- 
tile industry have also made wage increases in a number of instances, since 
February, 1936, particularly for male employees. In general the advances run 
from 5 to 10 per cent over the rates prevailing in the early months of 1936. 

Without attempting to deal in detail with the changes in rates of wages 
during the past two years, I may mention the increases which have been made 
by some of the larger companies. The Dominion Textile Company in Decem- 
ber, 1936, restored the wages of mill workers generally to the level prevailing in 
1930. Two bonuses were granted during 1937, one of 5 per cent covering wages 
in the first quarter of the year and one of 3 per cent in the second quarter. In 
December, 1937, collective agreements were concluded between the Dominion 
Textile Company, Ltd., the Drummondville Cotton Co, Ltd. and the Montreal 
Cottons Ltd., and their mill employees, which provide for increases of 4 per 
cent in piece work rates and of 7 per cent in rates for hourly-paid workers earn- 
ing less than 30 cents per hour over the wage levels previously prevailing. The 
Canadian Cottons Ltd. have stated that wages rates were restored to the pre- 
depression level in December, 1936, and that on May 1, 1937, a further advance 
of 6 per cent was made. 

The Renfrew Woollen Mills Ltd. made increases averaging 10 per cent in 
June, 1937, and a similar increase was made by the Renfrew Textiles Ltd. 
The Dominion Woollens and Worsteds Ltd. increased wages at the Hespeler 
and Auburn mills, generally, by 11 per cent. -_ 

Under the collective agreement concluded between Courtaulds (Canada) 
Ltd. and its employees, in September, 1937, the average hourly earnings of 
male workers are 6 cents and those of females 5 cents higher than in February, 
1936, according to information furnished by the Company. 

In each division of the industry it will be found that the hourly earnings 
of the employees in some of the mills vary considerably from the averages 
shown for the section as a whole. The situation in this regard is not so strik- 
ing in the Cotton division as it is in some of the other sections in which there 
are a large number of firms. According to the analysis of the payrolls for 
February, 1936, the average hourly earnings of mill workers ranged from 25-3 
cents at the Drummondville plant of the Dominion Textile Company to 42-1 
cents in the Hamilton plant of the Cosmos Imperial Limited. In the case of 
female workers, average hourly earnings were 21-9 cents in the Montmorency 
branch of the Dominion Textile Company and 21-2 cents in the plant of the 
Trent Cotton Co. Ltd., in Ontario. The highest average earnings were shown 
for the Cosmos Imperial Limited, Hamilton Mill, where they were 30-9 cents. 

While the average hourly earnings of the adult male employees in the 
Woollen division of the industry were 36-9 cents for the Ontario mills, a num- 
ber of companies showed average hourly earnings of less than 30 cents. Returns 
of the Renfrew Textiles Limited show that male employees 21 years and over 
were receiving, in February, 1936, only 24-5 cents per hour, while in the Ren- 
frew Woollen Mills, the average was only slightly higher, at 25-9 cents. In 
the case of female employees, 18 years and over, where the average earnings of 
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all mills were 26-4 cents per hour, the Glen Woollen Mills Ltd., Maitlana 
Spinning Mills Ltd., Northern Textiles Ltd. and Renfrew Woollen Mills had 
average hourly earnings of less than 21 cents. In the province of Quebec, there 
was a very marked contrast between the level of wages in the large mills 
and in the smaller ones. The average hourly earnings in all woollen mills in 
Quebec were 31:4 cents per hour, but adult male employees in the Saguenay 
Spinners Ltd. received only 21-5 cents and at the Warwick Woollen Mills 
Ltd., 22-9 cents. Female employees 18 years and over, in the same two mills, 
received 17-8 cents in the Saguenay Spinners Ltd., ‘and 19-1 cents in the 
Warwick Woollen Mills Ltd. 4 aon 

Although adult males in the hosiery division were on the average among 
the highest paid in the textile industry with an average of 44-8 cents per hour 
in February, 1936, some mills showed averages considerably below this figure, 
one mill having an average of less than 25 cents per hour. Again in the province of 
Quebec, where the average hourly earnings for adult males were 41-2 cents 
per hour, it was found that one mill had an average of only 20-8 cents. 

Adult male employees in the Knit Goods division received an average of 
39-7 cents per hour in February, 1936. Three companies, the Albion Knitting 
Co. Ltd., The British Knitwear Limited and Dods Knitting Co. Ltd., had an 
average of less than 30 cents per hour. In Quebec, where the average for adult 
males in this division of the industry was 29-5 cents it was found that average 
hourly earnings ranged from 22 cents an hour for one mill to 44°3 cents for 
the highest. 

Figures for average hourly earnings by divisions or by individual mills, 
while indicating the general level of earnings, do not reveal the extent to which 
extremely low-paid workers may be present in an industry. The classifica- 
tion of workers according to actual hourly earnings. show that a considerable 
part of the textile workers receive relatively low hourly earnings and in only 
a few of the divisions does any large proportion receive as much as 40 cents 
per hour. The following tables based on the combined returns for February, 
1936, present a most revealing picture of earnings in the textile industry. They 
serve to show the differences in wage levels between pce and.Ontario and the 
differences in earnings by sex. 

Of the male workers in the Cotton division only 11-6 per cent in eA a 
and 18-1 per cent in Ontario received 40 or more cents per hour. About the 
same proportion of male workers was in this wage class in the Silk division in 
Quebec, but 27-2 per cent of the Ontario male silk workers received 40 or more 
cents per hour. The Hosiery division in both Quebec and Ontario had the 
highest proportion of the male workers receiving 40 or more cents per hour, 
with 42-7 per cent and 50-8 per cent respectively. The Carpet division and 
Knit Goods division in Ontario had more than 40 per cent of the workers in 
this wage class. 

Few female workers in either Ontario or Quebec receive as much as 40 
cents per hour. In Quebec, with the exception of the Knit Goods and Hosiery 
divisions, the large proportion of female workers receive less than 25 cents per 
hour, while in Ontario, except for Knit Goods, Hosiery and Carpets, the upper 
limit for most female workers is 30 cents per hour. 
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46. CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES IN TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, ACCORDING TO HOURLY EARNINGS, FEBRUARY 1936 


Mares 
Cotton Silk 

Hourly earnings | 
Quebec Ontario Quebec Ontario 
hess than teieontsliavh). occu sen pe se ere eae Le Ce aan See 9-1 0:5 
i DEON War a Wiping abet bree conve cal alle Glaeatat ete ec yas een 8-9 1:7 24-4 4-8 
ne 1 NOI Teed, Waar age RMR RNR pay ee 115° SUN 25-0 6-1 39:3 11-2 
f DEP Wis seen AP UAT SRS eee 43-1 18-1 52-4 18-6 
f BAD (Ar eains fhisi Vai ciohic bes Viale cionac miiouaeanats. + aecitiaraeiea ea 68-1 45-9 72-0 34-9 
" BROS ye ck areata. 5 wo ele Bre ae Ritiaedy eGR arm ia Relat oe en 80-2 72-2 82-7 52-7 
sz ee TERT EGE tnt ene aca Sn ee eee 88-4 81-9 88-6 72-8 
2) cents And iOVER iis ocd mecceiels | iad Giles pee eee 11-6 18-1 11-4 27-2 

Woollen (a) Knit Goods (a) 
Quebec Ontario Quebec Ontario 
Tessithan t2hicemta yy. dis: Yee a. SRR Oram enue ty. Gd." 2-6 0-2 
‘ ARTO Ning NCP op URE TL iy Met sade ESE 11-2 1-5 10-4 1:8 
ef LEY CM cate. Ron oe omen die ea acuteeaee te Eee 18-3 YS 18-9 5-3 
“2 Sh We. SIRE OAs eek eee ae 39-3 12-6 30-4 9-2 
4 SUN auth PY i Pabiceie ra Ob. ahisber ci wt nie odetinuie eee Ue cata 58-8 26-2 52-1 18-9 
Sy EM aus ia eal ataak deamheieie whectaicaws cad deca aR ee lee 75-9 52-3 67-9 38-2 
oh BED oat UIE, CMe oth ase ee an: eee 84-5 71:3 79-5 58-0 
40.ents BG OWED os laa ke Sekt aes he eee 15:5 28-7 20-5 42-0 
Hosiery (a) Carpets (a) 

Quebec Ontario Quebec Ontario 

Lessitivn 123 (conte: 065 OAS RULE 3-5 B29 PLS. a eRAE A Pe 
, | ER Sn eee Fi ae ae 13-3 1-0: 1. af Pa, 1:7 
ie BES tM edie a SERA NA ox fee dius a ieats falta 20-5 sh ee Dee Pee eee 8-6 
vs i a akin Boe) ROA Pe ia A oe ae Me Oe LBA 9.9 88 2 25-9 19-2" .60 7 Oe) ome 13-3 
x SO ots) Geheaar es Feagtid daiwa ateahok Gas: 35-0 2070 vii. Be ee 27-1 
i$ CROli Lg AeienS staat Cie aas 2 ch a Se 43-5 ADD Ad ile 43-4 
r Ua RL SA ania Sue V5 Ds RIS Oe eS Le ecg 57-3 2995 To. kee 57-0 
40 Gents and overs 4). Wakagsu Ques ewe eae 42-7 50°84 MONT 43-0 


_(a) The distribution of employees according to hourly earnings is based on the reports of those firms 
which furnished such information. 
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46, CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEEES IN TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, ACCORDING TO HOURLY EARNINGS, FEBRUARY 1936—Conc. 


FEMALES 


Cotton Silk 
Hourly earnings Lah alc SOM TUBS TAURI Rae 2 
Quebec Ontario Quebec Ontario 
_ ees) a) ee fe 
Lesa pMeee CONS. bore seen teen emge ee beep rages (eh Hig a. PSA ea PAS EM nig eae DI 
: Ba au ee pinata ee see sane ys 83 9-3 0-9 20-0 1-5 
hy ee Ne, ee ue Celia atane +» i y= 8 29-0 6-5 45-3 7-4 
- De ee a he cana = 4 imine 61-0 36-5 77-1 21-4 
1 OL LR? TE ing ORI eos een ey rai 40 Oa 88-1 80-7 93-3 78-9 
a BRU ie niscakacuaie tated ois. s "= aman 96-8 94-3 98 -6 93-9 
os Me Med Lee. cae os are ne ss cer 99-0 98-9 99-4 97-2 
AQ eHe OVET so hee sree oi ediynty o 1" MNT ARES 1-0 1-1 0-6 2-8 
Woollen (a) Knit Goods (a) 
Quebec Ontario Quebec Ontario 
Pemeiian 12) Cents! sy snopes denned erie ee rane tar 0-2 0-9 0-1 
DR OE ee til Aaig s es ais thas el aoe OR 14:8 2-5 9-3 1-4 
ee alaecderaerrionerinarerar ownage enmenter shana ate 34-0 20-8 19-9 5-8 
; oRy RSME ee ce ech vite os Ka a eee ee ore 46-9 46-6 20-9 
a TE SMR es Me aca a's Seam ea Ne Eee 87-5 70-5 86-9 60-2 
i: Pie i ay lnc toric a's oyaes ss) > Sees air eas 97-0 86-5 98-0 86-6 
* IRE ee oe ek ieee ae dialed 98-1 94-6 98-1 95-9 
AG eeute AU OVELa. csces ce bese g ee me epee ite ye 1-9 5-4 1-9 4-1 
Hosiery (a) Carpets (a) 
Quebec Ontario Quebec Ontario 
ACER aly be a aan GR PSS eo) Iter te Get otc Siok er ude as een ane 
: Pera ck rete Nea tiins- 4 (+. gles She epe ayes le® 9-3 BHO hi Nye 3-4 
FUMIE a bile hrets Mick ciaiss lene steep cninic Sao # oa) Sa 23-3 WED ed ne go 10-5 
Ay whi tee Ui: 2 RE RES EE t er e eeee ee e o Se 45-5 BOOT ors: oe 31-2 
# BO Ee eas 5, eubete: WE UR cde petiole tacaey eat ae 74-0 Oar Bias aco alacant: 51-2 
Me ee uate vie ules ae ee A Ue 91-0 to, OE DEEN OE fs oth 74-2 
*f ete Te Meine es tee Ger smaravece seni 3. sim ay eee stan 96-7 GAS G0 | Sera eee rat ae 91-2 
AQ Ge Re OV Olen ih nc cue eed ais tis ele es sigs ea 3°3 sae, Wee pal Gee el 5 8-8 


(a ) The distribution of employees according to hourly earnings is based on the reports of those firms 
which furnished such information. : 


The relative movements in hourly earnings by sex and divisions are shown 
by the index numbers in Table 47. 


47. INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS 
OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


(February, 1930=100) 
MALES 


Cotton Silk. Woollen 


Quebee | Ontario Quebec | Ontario | Quebec Ontario 


eee ae fe eeeaeeeemnnmneecrs | eee eT aS 


1926. .): « See lag alle weg igh enieie a> 99-0 88-7 QO Rr the weet 97-8 94-8 
19302 rea as Ta ee Pee 100-0 100-0 100-0 (a) 100-0 100-0 
19343084. Dee MRM Rea oats ects isitiahe. » gs lalate o'4 88-6 81-1 84-4 (a) 96-3 85-3 
19SBR eee tee oh Se oe SES ees 92-0 87-6 87-0 (a)- 97-2 88-6 
a ea aa a GO ete RRS SSE ne 
Knit Goods ' ‘Hosiery Carpets 


a an 


Le Sr a ee i 
Quebec | Ontario Quebec | Ontario Quebec | Ontario 
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47. INDEX NUMBERS OF AVNRAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS 
: OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Concluded 


FEMALES 
Cotton Silk Woollen 
Year ee 1h A ABS cc ass as era a ne 

Quebec { Ontario | Quebec | Ontario | Quebec | Ontario 
TOD Ga Pe elo: hr ENR: 5s se oR GH nin alba setts 98-7 99-1 85-4 |... pa 99-5 93-3 
POS OMe ee. Rc IB ss. one Bales cid dee ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 (a) 100-0 100-0 
LO A ee is ig Ree ey RR cS yaceu yous RENE shinenskh Bere 96-1 94-0 80-3 (a) 98-1 87-3 
1936.56. 0.3% bs BR: te. aio Aan OM alo ie eee 105-2 98-6 88-3 (a) 107-5 90-8 

Knit Goods Hosiery Carpets 
Quebec | Ontario | Quebec { Ontario | Quebec | Ontario 
TOD is op aceon iene teeta RMU Maat ec Ge hk eR ees tases 87-1 I al aaa erick ee LOGO Ne 8 ore oushnas 106-7 
EO BRET CARRS S Sea MORNE CES le rie Rene air Sam 100-0 100-0 100-0 LOO gle eiicas ode 100-0 
OO Ae Ls) acta Pee hale fe wo BE ees oe cite 93-+7 87-3 93-2 Cae Sit el Ea ee ae, 86-3 
MOF Gea as Se RR ia BRO oi. UE ha a oh. 2B 103-1 90-5 103-2 10226 1; sexe oe 89-0 


(a) Hourly earnings for 1930 were not available. 


WEEKLY WAGES 


Weekly wages are dependent upon the level of hourly earnings and the hours 
worked per week. Weekly earnings tend to reflect seasonal fluctuations in manu- 
facturing activity as well as changes in rates of wages. Average weekly wages 
in 1930, 1934 and 1936 are shown in Table 48 for the principal divisions of the 
textile industry. 


48, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS OF THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY, FEBRUARY 1930, 1934 AND 1936 


Mass 
Quebec Ontario 
Division 
1930 1934 1936 1930 1934 1936 

$©6cts.| $ * cta:) Sr» cts.| 3 cts.| $ . cts]: BS oppets 

DO OURGR Te Be Os RO elit CARE ant aa aa 11 70 10 97 11 57, 16 33 14 11 14 69 
SUM Abe. S52 ah a tee, ©. ak. Petey 18 55 13 85 12 60 Q2ESo Lvs 16 65 
PVT CIgs CU. 45.0061 abd oe hs oe 20 92 19 42 19 56 23 41 25 09 24 97 
RV OGETON Nook c AUP Ae cul 6 hc, See Ne Ad Bs) Bia 16 90 16 19 16 45 19 27 17 65 18 04 
DS TEE EUOORLS 4 Psy cls pe dose ek Rane ee uktoien Avie 14 71 13 65 13 96 20 14 18 33 18 68 
PiGRiey sett cP aes Cee een on eae 19 18 19 07 19 13 22 97 21 38 20 29 
RS) 2 ea Rea Ry EP er YU Mi eee I) 23 07 19 43 19 22 22 54 26 94 24 29 
Cy gs) 0 ae See MeeenurinD I Inmeniirenmpien inime Puma peRantr [-egk in 6-4N.2%.%-0 5 “cio REE 25 98 18 02 19 53 

FEMALES 
Quebec Ontario 
Division a 
1930 1934 1936 1930 1934 1936 

$.--eta.|--$~—--ets.|-$  cts.| $ cts.) $ cta.| $ cts. 

COALOR Medien del touetaaeerns eines 8 92 8 83 9 57 12 7 11 79 12.33 
ee. himmerhete) | ckethat), |, sche 12 68 9 31 9 34 17.38 13 32 11 20 
Astificial eileen ones leorerktertitesietcs 11 74 13 48 13 65 10 76 10 22 tT 23 
Woollen i. bear, fee Gi wen fata Pa ees ok 9 50 9 71 10 36 pe ens 11 72 42 17 
WP eGOd Sei OR ein. 8 99 9 55 9 45 12 46 11:14 11 62 
FA GRIBBY ooo occ ke oe kee OE sd. BO! 12 03 10 92 11 49 12 14 11 89 12 05 
TTPO as bic ic aot hs Bee wc ae Buh: 14.86 12 79 1787 13 13 13 81 13 94 


Cafpéts. 0]. cc5 eb ceeih DUR vedo ds OU. BOO ee hes: 18 AT 12.39.|...:13-28 
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The relative movements in weekly earnings are shown in the following 
table. 


49. INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS 
OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


(February, 1930 = 100) 


Mates 
Cotton Silk Woollen 
Year ———_—_—— -- _——-——- -  _ | 
Quebec |} Ontario | Quebec | Ontario | Quebec | Ontario 
ph LS RS NE Fea Ss Sr ee ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
De ae a he GEE send CBG ie eel cr ae 93-8 86-4 74-7 75-0 95-8 91-6 
TOSGEreas kd. Aersdere UNF th Ube hn Suerte’: 6 98-9 90-0 67-9 72-9 97-3 93 -6 
Knit Goods Hosiery Carpets 
Quebec | Ontario | Quebec | Ontario | Quebec | Ontario 
1 Rep. run ovata Hag Sai oe ate: pa AE Beal 5 AB Sana 100-0 100-0 100-0 TOR Orne san eee 100-0 
TOC AO VG . ROR. VOT... BOLE OK) i 2 92-8 91-0 99-4 aN 0 rm Oe a 69-4 
BOC Eee lS ake tea bn ala’ a os 94-9 92-7 99-7 P3056 CRE Ton? 
FEMALES 
Cotton Silk Woollen 
Year —_—- |_| _|- ee jr~t~y—em@! ——— 
Quebec ; Ontario | Quebec ; Ontario | Quebec | Ontario 
1980 JG SOO OL . SURE EO. 23. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
De Wey ioig Who. eee A intel ae gr Ray's 2% 99-0 92-6 73-4 76-9 102-2 103-1 
PONG aia hin ol en as ea a 107-3 95-3 73-7 64-6 109-1 107-0 
Knit Goods Hosiery Carpets 
Quebec ; Ontario | Quebec ; Ontario | Quebec | Ontario 
$O00 Sateen tL Bet ees’ ASL ok ae 100-0 100-0 100-0 1000 tds cele oy 100-0 
TOO eR es he ake fis 106-2 89-4 90-8 Lf LG ake alle east 78-1 


ROSCA A FLEE A) Ses etdaek eC PEEL ESS 105-1 93-3 95-5 oP ge eae A is 84-5 


MintiMumM WAGES 


Minimum wages for female employees in the textile industry have. been 
established in all manufacturing provinces with the exception of New Brunswick. 
In the latter province a Fair Wage Board has been established under legislation 
passed in 1937, but so far no orders have been issued with respect to minimum 
wages in the textile industry. 

Legislation passed in 1937 in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec make 
provision for the application of minimum wage orders covering male employees. 
In. Ontario the Minimum Wage Act, 1937, provides as follows in Section 4:— 

“The Board shall have authority to establish minimum rates of wages for all employees 
and generally to enact such provisions with respect to conditions of employment as may be 
deemed necessary for the betterment of the physical, moral and intellectual well-being of 
the employees... .” | 

In Quebec, an Act Respecting Fair Wages (Loi des Salaires Raisonnables) 
provides, among other things, in Section 9, that the Fair Wage Board may by 
ordinance 

“(q) determine, for the periods of time fixed by it, for the territories it may designate 
and for any category of employees it may indicate, fair wages and working hours;” 
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At the present time in Ontario no orders have been issued by the Industry 
and Labour Board with respect to minimum wages of male employees in the 
textile industry under the provisions of the Minimum Wage Act, 1937.* 

In the Province of Quebec two ordinances have been promulgated by the 
Fair Wage Board to establish minimum wages for workers in the textile industry. 
The first is Ordinance No. 4, which is to come into effect on February 15, 1938.7 
This provides for all employees in industrial and commercial establishments, 
with certain exceptions, the following minimum rates of wages:— 


Zone 1 Zone 2 Zone 3 
— Montreal and | Cities 5000 Remainder 
District and over of Province 
cents cents cents 
60% of the employees to receive not less than............... 26 24 29 
25% of the employees to receive not less than............... 22 20 18 


15% of the employees to receive not less than................ 17 15 13 


This ordinance also makes provision for the hours of work to which the 
minimum rates shall apply and the payment to be made for hours above or 
below the regular hours established. 

The Ordinance No. 4, mentioned above, is of general application to al] 
industrial workers. Ordinance No. 5, which was passed by the Fair Wage 
Board on December 30, 1937, and which came into effect as soon as it was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, provides for minimum wages for workers 
in the silk textile industry. This ordinance, among other things, establishes a 
minimum hourly rate of 18 cents for all workers in the industry, based on a 
regular working week of 50 hours. In addition, the ordinance provides that all 
workers engaged on piece work shall have their previous rates increased by 
10 per cent and for employees working and paid by the hour, increases of 8 per 
cent to 20 per cent over the scale previously prevailing, the higher percentage 
increases to apply to the lower paid workers. 

The minimum wage regulations for female workers provide generally for 
differential minimum rates based on age and experience of the worker, and for 
different sections of the province. A departure from the general practice was 
made in Quebec in 1935 when minimum and maximum percentages of the number 
of workers were set for the different rates of wages for the textile industry instead 
of the classification by age and experience. This change, in the opinion of the 
minimum wage officials, greatly facilitated the checking of evasions of the 
regulations and permitted employers to retain workers at the beginner’s rates 
of wages after a time when they would previously have been entitled to the 
rates for experienced workers. 

It was not the duty of the Commission to examine in any detail the enforce- 
ment of the minimum wage regulations in the various provinces, but the 
statistical data presented to the Commission on earnings of textile employees 
may well be viewed in relation to existing regulations on minimum wages. 

The Quebec regulations, as we have stated, are the only ones which provide 
for the percentage classification of employees according to wages. The effective 
minimum rates in this province in 1936, for female textile workers, were:— 


*On January 28th, 1938, while this report was in the course of printing, the newspapers 
announced the issuing of an order by the Ontario Industry and Labour Board fixing its first 
wage scale, under the Ontario Minimum Wage Act, 1937, for the cotton and woollen divisions 
of the textile industry. The order is to become effective on March 1, 1938. 

+ Since postponed to a later date. 
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Montreal and | Remainder of 
a District Province 


cents per hour | cents per hour 


10% of the employees to receive not less than....................20000- 14-5 12-5 
25% of the employees to receive not less than.................00. 0000 es 19-0 17-0 
65% of the employees to receive not less than....................2-0065 25-0 21-0 


The payrolls of the cotton and silk divisions of the textile industry, for 
February, 1936, have been analysed in such a way that the actual earnings of 
employees may be compared with the minimum rates established for women 
workers in Quebec. In order to facilitate the comparison we may use the lower 
of the two Quebec schedules as a standard, bearing in mind that these are the 
minimum rates for both experienced and inexperienced female workers. 


COTTON DIVISION—DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO HOURLY 
EARNINGS, FEBRUARY, 1936 


1936 Quebec Quebec Ontario 
Minimum = |——-——_—___- 
Wage Rates 
Hourly Earnings for Outside Males Females Males Females 
Montreal 


Percentages of total employees receiving 


Leasithan 124; cteics). fos ANAL. None 0-3 Ue CR ae ated ee (UM eb 8 
12s Be D. CES crpeceivsaie sraemarsts Nbetercmnuate ts 10% 8-6 9-2 1-7, 0-9 
LTB DUO OES. re es sce ea che alee tees « 25% 16-1 19-7 4.4 5°6 
2120 ets. Sidiovers:... 0. P22. Lied 65% 75-0 71-0 93-9 93-5 


The above table is not intended in any way to indicate the extent of con- 
formity of actual wage rates to minimum wage regulations as higher rates are 
enforced in the Montreal District and the rates for women in Ontario are based 
on age and experience as well as locality. An examination of the figures for 
individual companies gives a clearer picture of actual earnings in relation to 
the minimum Quebec standard although the wage increases: which have been 
given since February, 1936, may have served to obviate some of the extreme 
low wages which are indicated by the figures in the following table. 


COTTON DIVISION—DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO HOURLY 
EARNINGS, FEBRUARY, 1936 


1936 Quebec} Montreal Cottons Wabasso Cotton Trent Cotton 
Minimum Ltd. Co. Ltd. Co. 
Wage Rates] ———-——— |---| 
Hourly Earnings for Outside 


Montreal Males Females | Males Females | Males Females 


Percentages of total employees receiving 


Less than 12% cts.......2./: None Oc7r! Diets WO. 0-2 O23) WEIS. Olt. cover es 
12-5 — 16-9 cents........... 10% 5-3 9-7 9-2 Oh asda F ee oa 3-9 
LEO S20 rents at ete 25% 18-3 27-7 22-1 12-3 13-4 49-0 
21-0 cts. and over.......... 65% 75-7 62-6 68-5 65-7 86-6 47-1 
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As earnings of many textile workers are dependent upon piecework rates 
there may be variations in their earnings between one pay period and another. 
In the case of the Montreal Cottons Limited it will be seen that the proportion 
of female employees receiving between 17 and 21 cents per hour was slightly 
greater than that set under the minimum wage regulations while in the case of 
the Wabasso Cotton Company Ltd. too large a proportion is found in the group 
from 124 to 17 cents. While the situation may have been corrected in the next 
pay period, it is suggested that piece work rates should be set with ample allow- 
ance for possible reductions in earnings due to operating conditions so that wage 
payments should not fall below the very low minimum standards set by the 
wage boards. 

The Quebec rates do not, of course, prevail in Ontario, where rates are set 
on the basis of age and experience of female operatives. However, the Trent 
Cotton Co. a subsidiary of the Hamilton Cotton Company had a much higher 
proportion of its female workers in the class earning from 17-0 cents to 20-9 
cents than would be permissible under the Quebec standard. This is a small 
mill but, to the workers employed therein, the scale of wages is of vital import- 
ance. There seems to be no justification for maintaining a low wage rate even 
in small undertakings. 

On the whole it may be said that the cotton companies have conformed to 
the minimum wage regulations. The silk industry in Quebec presents a far less 
favourable record. The combined returns from all mills revealed that the 
minimum standards were not being maintained in February, 1936. 


SILK DIVISION—DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO HOURLY 
EARNINGS, FEBRUARY 1936 


1936 Quebec Quebec Ontario 
Minimum = |—-——————_—_—___ 
Wage Rates 

Hourly Earnings for Outside Males Females Males Females 


Montreal 


Percentages of total employees receiving 


Toes Sirah oe Steins ft als. 2% Bln oe as ee none 9-1 2-7 0 ee eee 
IZ 5-16: Orcents. (2. SNAIL: shea 10% 15-3 17-3 4-3 1-5 
170-20 0 Gents. ba cid ter « carimites yeh ies: Sid 25% 14-9 25-3 6-4 5-9 
ZL OCs. OBO OVER ede Grd ae the awe be 65% 60-7 54-7 88-8 92-6 


Although the Quebec minimum wage regulations provided that no female 
operatives should be paid less than 124 cents per hour it will be seen that 2-7 
per cent of the total number of female workers were receiving less than this 
amount. The regulations also provided that not more than 10 per cent of the 
workers should receive less than 17 cents, but the proportion was twice this limit 
as 20 per cent of the female workers earned less than 17 cents. Instead of 65 
per cent of the female workers receiving 21 cents or more, as provided by the 
regulations, only 54-7 per cent actually earned more than 20-9 cents. The 
failure to pay the minimum wages was even more serious than the above figures 
indicate as the returns for some Montreal mills are included in the combined 
figures and, as has already been mentioned, higher rates prevail in the Montreal 
area. The large proportions of low-paid male workers in Quebec should also 
be noted. Male workers in 1936 were not directly included under the minimum 
wage regulations. Recently this situation has been corrected. Under Ordinance 
No. 5 of the Quebec Fair Wage Board, already-_referred to,.a minimum rate of 
18 cents per hour has been set for both male and female workers in the silk 
industry. The proportion of males receiving less than 12:5 cents per hour was 
9-1 per cent and only 60:7 per cent received 21 cents per hour or more. The 
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Royal Commission on Price Spreads and Mass Buying reported, at page 118, 
that “in some natural silk mills, wage conditions were deplorable” (in 1934), 
and in spite of some improvements, this finding was applicable to the conditions 
in certain mills in 1936. Two companies were specifically mentioned in the Price 
Spreads Commission as having particularly bad records and we are bound to 
state that in 1936 the same companies presented among the worst wage records. 
Employees of the M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., of Montmagny, and of the Associated 
Textiles of Canada Ltd., of Louiseville, when classified on the basis of hourly 
earnings, show the following distribution. 


SILK DIVISION—DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO HOURLY 
EARNINGS, FEBRUARY 1936 


1936 Quebec 
Minimum Associated Textiles Ltd. | M. E. Binz Co. Ltd. 
Wage Rates 
Hourly Earnings for Outside = |] —— 
Montreal Males | Females Males | Females 


Percentages of total employees receiving 


———$—$——— — — — —————_ ] __—. 


Less than 124.cents: .nr)enis. gee ckl. . aes none 6-8 10-4 42-1 6-2 
Pro 1G ONCenesS seen ie oR bce | 10% 12-8 Orel 19-0 6-3 
17-0420-9 cents if. Ye, 25% 15-3 29-6 13-6 26-6 
Aleeents and overntrnicuir. orritbat 65% 65-1 22-9 25-3 60-9 


Although the average hourly earnings of the female workers in the M. E. 
Binz Co. Ltd. had advanced from 10-5 cents in 1934 to 19-0 cents in 1936, the 
wages had not been brought up to the minimum standard as 6°2 per cent were 
receiving less than 124 cents per hour and only 60:9 per cent were earning 21 
cents and over. In the case of male workers, average earnings had been increased 
from 13-2 cents per hour in 1934 to 16:6 cents in 1936, but only 22-9 per cent 
were then receiving 21 cents and over. In terms of weekly earnings, male 
employees got, on the average $7.66 in February, 1936, and female workers, 
$9.09. During the course of the hearings held by the Commission in Mont- 
magny, it was intimated by company officials that further wage advances would 
be made as conditions warranted. According to information received from the 
Company in March, 1937, the wages of the female operatives then conformed 
to the minimum wage standards, but only 34 per cent of the male workers were 
receiving 21 cents and over, while 25 per cent were still getting less than 124 
cents per hour. 

It might have been expected that the Associated Textiles of Canada, Ltd., a 
United States controlled company and the largest of the broad silk mills, which 
had been subject to censure in the report of the Price Spreads Commission, 
would have taken steps in the intervening period so to improve its wage pay- 
ments as to prevent further criticism. The records show, however, that average 
hourly earnings of female workers in 1936, were a little more than a cent above 
the 1934 level, 18-8 cents compared with 17-6 cents in 1934, while, as the above 
table shows, 10-4 per cent received less than 124 cents per hour in 1936 and only 
22-9 per cent earned 21 cents or more. In the two week pay period in February, 
1936, 27:7 per cent of the male workers averaged less than $10 a week and 24-2 
per cent of the female workers less than $6 a week. The weekly earnings of all 
male workers in this pay period were $13.75 and $8.28 for the female operatives. 


REAL WAGES 


The discussion so far has been confined to changes in money wages. But 
money wages must be considered in relation to the purchasing power of the 
dollars contained in the pay envelope and their value varies with changes in the 
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prices of the goods and services which textile workers must purchase. The 
measurement of changes in the cost of living is extremely difficult and while the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics prepares and publishes a cost-of-living index, it 
is not certain how far changes in the cost of living of low-paid textile workers 
are accurately reflected in the composite cost-of-living index. For example, 
rent constitutes an important item in the cost of living for textile workers, yet 
the rent for cheaper dwellings has not been uniform in the various textile locali- 
ties. The general cost-of-living index recorded a drop of approximately 25 per 
cent in rent charges between 1930 and 1934. In Quebec, however, the rent of 
cheaper dwellings as reported to the Department of Labour declined only 10 per 
cent, and in fact, in some localities, e.g. Sherbrooke and St. Hyacinthe, the rents 
reported were higher in 1934 than in 1930. The average rent charged by the 
Montreal Cottons Limited for its workmen’s dwellings in Valleyfield was prac- 
tically the same during the depression as in 1930. Figures for “real wages” 
,which are secured by dividing money wages by the general cost-of-living index . 


. / cannot be considered other than rough measures of the changes in the purchasing 
' power of textile wages and although use is made of such figures the limitations 


mentioned above must not be overlooked. 


While mention will be made of “ real” hourly earnings, it must be borne in 
mind that so far as the individual worker is concerned, it is only the purchasing 
power of the dollars in the pay envelope which is affected by changing prices. 
If a worker’s income is seriously reduced by short-time employment, his real 
income is not increased by the extent to which his hourly wage rate may be 
advanced by conversion into deflated dollars. 


It is a well-established economic phenomenon that wages rates are not 
reduced concurrently with rapid declines in the cost of living. It is equally well 
established that wage rates do not move upward as rapidly as prices. So that, 
while the real wages of workmen fully employed advance in times of falling 
living costs, their wages lag behind when prices are rising. This latter pheno- 
menon is illustrated in the history of wages in the Dominion Textile Company as 
given in Exhibit 1211. 


Real Hourly Earnings 
Dominion Textile Co. 


(Expressed as a 

percentage 

iof 1914) 
1914.. 100-0 
1915.. 96-5 
1916.. 93-0 
1917.. 91-7 
1918.. 84-1 
1919.. 88-2 


The relative changes in real hourly earnings in the principal branches of the 
textile industry are shown in Table 50. 
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50. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL HOURLY EARNINGS IN PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS OF 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


(1930 =100) 
QUEBEC 
Division 1930 1934 1936 
USES FRG eh Tag Set ea = IRR a M. 100-0 112-0 113:3 
F. 100-0 120-8 130-0 
Woollen or remy pen to ta lien, arte SUES M. 100-0 121-2 119-9 
! F. 100-0 123-2 132-7 
Trey ei he ee ee ee ee Ck th A Ber oe iat M. 100-0 106-4 107-4 
F. 100-0 101-2 108-7 
Kw Gooden he tek honed CRAB | NU uni) eth Saki M. 100-0 123-0 125-5 
a 100-0 118-1 127-0 
Hosiery........ ee ar, ee me rece ae M. 100-0 116-0 124.8 
F. 100-0 117-5 127-5 
ONTARIO 
Chteant OF: Va pe DOG POC ese aN M.| 100-0 102-2 108-1. 
F. 100-0 118-6 123-0 
NVGollen) seniors acon tm oe eee pr ee Fe ea ag ie de Ra eek BF M. 100-0 107-7 109-4 
F, 100-0 110-1 112-2 
eC te sn ee Pe i RPE ae *M. 100-0 110-3 90-7 
+P 100-0 119-1 98-0 
COG a re te ge ee een te Pagel Svan he aay M. 100-0 110-1 1) ted 
F. 100-0 110-0 112-0 
I i A RE eM A es ea ke, M. 100-0 117-8 112-6 
F. 100-0 121-6 126-7 


* As hourly earnings are not available for 1930, weekly earnings have been used to determine changes 
in real wages. 


Counsel for the industry stressed the fact that real hourly earnings of 
textile workers increased during the depression, but consideration of wages must 
not be restricted to one phase of the business cycle. The following observation 
contained in a letter dated November 22, 1932, from Mr. H. Barrett, of Dominion 
Woollens and Worsteds, Ltd., to Mr. A. O. Dawson, might be applied equally 
well to other divisions:— 

“In the woollen and worsted branch of the textile industry, wages never rose to a very 
high level, even in the most prosperous times, and consequently the economies which can be 
effected in other industries by wage reductions cannot be effected in our case.” 


Changes in real wages in the textile industry must be viewed in relation 
to the changes in wages in Canadian manufacturing industries during the same 
period. The Federal Department of Labour prepares annually a report entitled 
“Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada,” from which it is possible to derive 
indices of real wages for certain classes of factory labour. The indices relate 
principally to changes in the wages of male factory workers. 
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CHANGES IN REAL WAGES 
(Expressed as a percentage of 1930) 


Common Miscellaneous 
—— Factory Factory 
Labour _ Trades 
HOS Oae ene pk: Li hcavar AUNV ONE OP Si we ene PEELS tS to ae atc, eaten ea 100-0 100-0 
iO FY SUM? BATS, Bek Oe pewter “iat, Ree ba: a ons 29 2 og RAN, PA aoe 114-4 112-5 
sf! Te, NCA Omen G he onan me MMR RE (Gre es NINE ioe OY PNR EE 117-3 114-7 


A comparison of the changes in the real wages of common factory labour 
with those for male workers in the textile industry reveals that only three groups 
show a greater advance in real wages than common factory labour and these 
three groups are in Quebec. A reference to preceding tables shows that these 
three divisions in Quebec had considerably lower hourly earnings in 1930 than 
those which prevailed in Ontario. 

Real wages of female workers in 1936 show a considerable advance over the 
1930 level. The increases in Quebec are much higher than in Ontario. This is 
due, in part to the revision in 1935 of the Quebec minimum wage order governing 
textile manufacturing. The minimum scales were adjusted to a 48-hour week 
from the 55-hour basis established in 1928, and this resulted in an advance in 
hourly rates of approximately 124 per cent. The greater part of the increase 
in real hourly wages of female employees in Quebec and Ontario is due to the 
regulations of the Minimum Wage Boards. 


WAGES IN CANADA, UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


International comparisons of wages are extremely difficult to make, parti- 
cularly if there are wide differences in mode of living, government regulations, 
provision of social insurance, ete. Even between Canada and the United States, 
‘countries with similar industrial structure, comparisons of wages cannot be made 
without bearing in mind such factors as the cost of living, the geographic situ- 
ation and the conditions of employment. Between Quebec and the industrial 
Southern States there are wide climatic and cultural differences which directly 
affect the real income of textile workers in the two localities. 

The following table shows the trend in hourly wages in Quebec and Ontario 
and the average for North and South in the United States. The reduction in 
hours in the United States following the establishment of the textile code in 
1933, zhould be kept in mind. 


51. AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE COTTON AND WOOLLEN DIVISIONS OF 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, QUEBEC, ONTARIO AND THE UNITED STATES, 
FEBRUARY 1926 TO 1936 


Quebec Ontario United States 
Year $$ | 

Cotton Woollen Cotton Woollen Cotton Woollen 

cents cents cents cents cents cents 
POD Oar dtr, per. hasueeres Cats. tng 26-5 (a) 26-7 29-4 (a) 33-8 32-6 47-9 
POS Oar ne ke otal (mea ba 27-4 (a) Dad, 31:8 (a) 34-8 32-4 48-7 
POBSZIES AAI MHA A OA a? AOA AEA” AORN A ANE eee 2 CRA eee en a eee 6-3 42.2 
TOSS Bek ty meeting ae EL 28: 1 (b) 26-1 (b) 30-9 (b) 31-3 (6) 22-0 34-7 
tee VET) mk ba ee) AMIR ee APT OS UR. Sum eee Pee DONIC EEE Ma Be 35-8 — 43-3 
POR ee ne tee Mn ee 25-5 (b) 26-6 29:0 (b) 30-2 37-2 48-6 
TOBGi PUREE EL. 27-8 30: 31-4 26-7 


(a) Partly estimated. 
(6) Data from Price Spreads Commission. 


Average hourly earnings of cotton operatives in both Quebec and Ontario 
were below the average for the United States, as a whole, from 1926 to 1930. 
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With the onset of the depression, hourly wages in the United States were 
creatly reduced and remained at a low level until the establishment of the 
Cotton Code under the N.R.A. in August, 1933, when hourly rates of wages 
were advanced sharply, the greatest increases being made in the Southern 
States. The figures in the foregoing table show that in the pre-code period 
the average hourly earnings for the United States as a whole were below 
the levels prevailing in Canada at that time. Hourly earnings of workers in 
the Southern States dropped considerably below the Quebec level in this period 
and hourly wages in northern mills were slightly lower than in Quebec for 
a time. 

It has been a general contention of the Canadian cotton industry over 
a considerable period of years that while wages in the northern mills of the 
United States have been higher than in Canada, according to the following 
statement which appeared in a brief presented by the Canadian Cloth and 
Yarn Mills before the Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation, 1927, “the 
most serious competition comes from the Southern States where it is known 
that wages and other manufacturing costs are substantially lower than in 
Canada.” Since the adoption of the cotton code under the N.R.A. in 1933, 
hourly wages for both males and females in southern mills have been higher 
than the average in Canadian cotton factories. The following table comparing 
earnings in August, 1934, in the United States and February, 1936, for Ontario 
and Quebec gives some indication of the difference in wages between the 
two countries. In both Canada and the United States wages are now higher 
than for the periods mentioned :— 


52. AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, UNITED STATES, AUGUST, 19834 AND ONTARIO 
AND QUEBEC, FEBRUARY, 1936 


United States 


—_—— ———— Ontario Quebec 

North South 
cents cents cents cents 
IEEE 52 Stes Bee UES Pe GO ae 8 eee Ae Lee Fe 4.4.7 36-9 32:5 28-0 
SAAS Re Seid WR eR Ru 38-5 Bye! 26-5 PND 
Botiwsexzess, jcesnaulueee.. ae: Mee ee a ce 42-2 35:6 30-4 26-6 


Although low-paid southern labour has now been removed as a com- 
petitive factor in cotton imports from the United States by reason of the 
great increase in wage rates in the Southern States since 1933, it 1s of some 
interest to attempt to determine the extent to which this factor was significant 
in earlier years. The record of the Dominion Textile Company, as given in 
Exhibits 1211 and 1367, enables a comparison to be made of average earnings 
in the mills of this company with the average for the United States as a whole. 


53. AVERAGE EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE MILLS OF THE DOMINION TEXTILE 
COMPANY AND IN THE COTTON GOODS INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Date Dominion Dominion 
Textile United Textile United 
Company States Company States 
cents cents $ > cts $ §6cts 
ie eee ee tee 14-3 2 31 p> oie cata Alina eaten ies lel ee So Dig rl 
Br. OR ALO GI SR er 29-2 AS2 OU OE ALO UL Pb Tes Gm Ss Si 
TREAT ane ¢ Cote URMe Rent Sa a ie <a ae 26-9 32-8 12-69 15-91 
Es A aa aabeae. DR yeti lay liege RAR On 28-4 31-9 12-63 14-51 
TOs? MIO ,. Fe OGG 28-9 24-0 11-90 10-83 
O30 F CUM a. ee ITS. 55 27-4 37:7 11-69 13-04 


January. 2Ogk el dee. ts ibe, 9 eed. ewudieh% 29-3 39-0 14-72 _ 15-48 
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In January, 1937, the employees of the Dominion Textile Company worked 
approximately 50 hours per week to earn an average of $14.72, while mill 
hands in the United States worked slightly less than 40 hours to earn $15.43. 
The average for the United States cover both northern and southern mills. 

As the foregoing analysis relates only to one company in Canada and 
to both northern and southern mills in the United States it is of some value 
to attempt a comparison of average earnings between the several producing 
areas in both countries in the pre-depression period.(+*) 


54. COMPARISON OF HOURLY EARNINGS OF COTTON OPERATIVES IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 1926 AND 1930 


UniTep States (a) CANADA 
— All Employees (b) Selected Occupations (c) 
1926 19300 | jp nee 
1926 “| 1930 1926 | 1930 
North Ontario 
Mister R hike sulels aula eee 44-4 43-3 83°3 36°3 31-5 | 35°5 
ONT Neh G Ft ae mae 37-0 35-6 25-4 26-7 25-4 26-7 
Both Semisus i955. ery 40-6 39-6 29-4 31-8 28-0 30-3 
South Quebec 
18 be YOON i Se Be BA rt | 28-7 30-1 29-8 30-5 28-7 29-0 
Female..... 23-1 24-2 22°5 22-8 220 22-8 
Bogmpexes /. A. Uitte hae 26-6 27-9 26-5 27-4 25-1 25-2 
Canada 
All States 


(Including Maritime Provinces) 


Malewaceaceesstie es tebin eear3 34-7 34:6 31-1 BQH alice sour srenerelandllligterata ae ee 
Pemalenga cbs eae: 30-1 29-3 23°5 Da Bt, Ese. Sey ean i ee ee 
Ot Sexens. sere. Meneses 32-8 32-5 27-5 29 sO): skeet so ctas tl ake eee ee 


(a) Not including dyeing or finishing departments. Averages calculated from data in Bureau of © 
Labor Statistics Reports Nos. 446 and 539. 

(b) Including dyeing and finishing departments. Estimated in part. 

(c) In grey mills. 

A study of the above table leads to the following conclusions: — 

(a) Hourly earnings for males and females in northern mills were con- 
siderably higher than in the Southern States and in Canada. 

(6) Hourly earnings in Ontario for both males and females were lower than 
in the Northern States by considerably more than they exceeded average earnings 
in southern mills. 

(c) Hourly earnings of male employees in Quebec were considerably lower 
than in the northern mills in the United States and were approximately the same 
as in the southern mills. Hourly earnings of females, on the other hand, were 
lower in Quebec than in the southern mills. 

(d) Average hourly earnings for Canada were lower than for the United 
States, the difference being greater for females than for males. 


The woollen industry in the United States is located almost entirely in the 
Northern States. The hourly earnings of woollen employees have been con- 
sistently higher in the United States than in Canada, but during the depression, 
weekly earnings, on account of short time, were lower in the United States mills. 

In international comparisons of weekly wages, due account must be taken of 
the length of the working week. With the exception of the woollen division of 


ark U.S. Monthly Labor Review, “ Regional Differences in Cotton Textile Wages.” Janu- 
ary, Oe 4 ; sdb Bas 
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the textile industry, workers in Great Britain have had a standard work week 
of 48 hours in the post-war period. In the United States, hours of work were 
progressively shortened in the Northern States, prior to the depression, but 
remained at approximately the same standard in the Southern States as in 
Canada until the establishment of the Cotton Textile Code in 1933, when the 
work week was limited to 40 hours in both the North and South. This standard 
has been fairly well maintained in the United States in recent years. 


55. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN QUEBEC, ONTARIO, 
UNITED KINGDOM AND THE UNITED STATES—1929-1936 


QUEBEC ONTARIO Unitep Statrs Unitep Kinepom (a) 


DIVISION 
1930 1934 1936 1930 1934 1936 1930 1934 1936 1929 1933 1936 


— | | | | | | | | | ES 
——$—— | —______. 


$ cts. | $cts.| $cts.| $ cts.| $cts.| $cts.| $cts.! $cts.| $cts.| $cts.| $cts.| $ cts. 
Cotton. =: ae 9 98 991] 10:64] 1422) 1299} 138 51 | 15 24| 1298) 13 59 8 42 7 69 | 8 18 


Te TORI OT NW” 115.57 #1633) ea TT ie 4 GOs North 14a Soy. ors aA ey nai eee 12 07(b) 
South 10 29 
F 8 92 8 83 OPS Tat Lei icial malay ROM Nm auloy BOAN OT ble) [amd Suck Sua tamil laren Ata mo Mmnn RT 1 Vn Guim a 6 96(b) 
South 9 19 
Wool s-ten kek 13°60.) 12.34.1..13 82°), 15 30. }) 14.96.) 95 40 1, 21 OF | el17. 234). 18 18 9 54 8 95 | 9 30 
M 16-904) 168190 | T6845 19 2770. 166M 48°04 Mm North) WIT SS TON foe emt ae as 12 51(b) 
South 11 94 
F 9 50 9 71 LOLSOH LES ARE et ee Ea ee ee a OS DD tla cele MU Lee ee 7 59(b) 


Silkand Rayon:| 15:53] 1179) 11 28.[ 20-21) 94:84.4,)13 40))) 2b Wet 27 BG) 94 44 fice lah. be eke ee 
M 1D OO) DY ba SO i te OULh ae Gath Ae cle nh LOROa: Fe nnons Datos at are Rewie a cites Pe.5 stabs «Lema BES Ss Nene orate 
F 12 68 9 31 OuSer ih Lk Saati Abs wre ity Li eOh he. Sad etm El See Boda tome Of clade wh ware Lek edatetet We dts bier sane 


(a) English currency converted at par. 
(6) Adults. 
EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Representatives of the industry appearing before the Commission laid con- 
siderable emphasis upon the provision of employment in the textile industry 


during the depression years. The significant figures in this connection may be 
taken from the Textile Manual, 1937. 


56. NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS OF THE TEXTILEINDUSTRY, 


1929-1936 
Hosiery Woollen Silk Dyeing Cordage, 
Year Total Cotton and knit and and and rope and 
goods | worsted rayon finishing twine 

ao 7+: Tale oa, ae 56,246 | — 22,087 19, 048 8,404 4,372 967 1,368 
TU ee 51,783 18, 590 18,165 7,710 5,393 847 1,058 
193 Tee oie 38 51,571 1% 877 17, 698 8, 208 6,273 847 968 
Tr ee i as 51,855 16,818 17, 655 8, 586 7,036 762 998 
fF 515 Se Ca 54, 556 17,885 17, 159 9, 832 7,801 864 1,015 
BOSAL BR ores 59, 755 20, 029 17,978 10, 636 9, 220 940 952 
TsO ina 62, 004 20, 248 18,511 11,159 10, 088 997 1,001 
19S. . cree 63, 874 20, 224 19,439 11, 971 10, 189 1,025 1,036 


Employment in the textile industry declined from 56,246 employees in 1929 
to 51,783-in 1930. The aggregate number of workers remained at this low level 
in 1931 and 1932, ‘but in 1933 an upward trend was shown which resulted in the 
total employment rising above the 1929 level by some 3,500 employees in 1934 
and some 7,000 in 19385. This recovery in employment was due largely to 
increases in the woollen and the silk divisions of the industry, as employment in 
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1935, in the cotton, knit goods and cordage divisions was below the 1929 level. 
Further increases in employment were recorded in 1936 and also in 1937, as 
shown by Table 26 in Chapter V. 

The following table, based on figures published in the Textile Manual, 1936, 
shows the trend in number of employees, salaries and wages, in the Primary 
Textile industry, for a period of years. 

57. NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN THE PRIMARY 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1926 TO 1936 


Number Salaries 
Year of and 
employees wages 

$ 
TOG... |}. one hb laine obs BRON. ds kbabe. «bo eters Lo unde: sie. Gon ee 49,801 40, 206, 551 
BT Brae dethe ee oR a Hct Pees ies Bl cle Res cg MMe 2) Sn a ae ed 52,981 44,526,414 
£928...) reir strc eerebaders Seo tere derie ree erie er ertion? 55, 480 47,876, 959 
POSE. a. Fae A ee Be ISL ee Bae Be be cole ne, ian 56, 246 | 48,637,326 
1860.6.) 482%, Bae %) eR Le © ee Le ee ee ee 51,783 42,912,549 
BOS e ch 8 in) Et os oh ee Dee eo: Bi eeiea Ree Bee ok lide BA OT x: 43,155, 484 
Fo cc Aden ca oh chads date atts b ieee tae ne erCRE. ae eee ; Dy S5D Hi 41, 423, 106 
Fe Me ee ee ee ga dle. PAO Sek fis uPA nn es wie De 54, 556 41,736,951 
Da eM TU LA ie Richie ae MS Gea lie ta EN. WER ue Ki Series Peay Sa 59, 755 46, 882, 153 
WO Lose patches an ce~mera humana Qatde Repen. kA Ss Shad. UB) Rec hae OOo he OR 62, 004 48,825, 837 
MO te 6 cite cdc « ote atid ic Gee ica Oe Ei nsere es Bs), sinha cee 63,874 52,438, 216 


The numbers employed in an industry do not give any indication of the 
extent of full-time or partial employment that may be offered the workers on 
the pay-rolls. From the results of the Seventh Decennial Census, it is possible 
to determine the average amount of employment which was given workers in 
the textile industry in the year ending June 1, 1931. 

58. AVERAGE NUMBER OF WEEKS EMPLOYMENT IN TEXTILE AND ALL MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES DURING CENSUS YEAR, 1931 


Weeks employed 


Males Females 
All Manufacturing industries! ). 207.9 GURY. AV. a, ete BS 41-01 43-52 
‘Lextile produgte-not-clothingy . oct. ivscmrieth barca feu, see bon eee 43-27 42-89 
WOUND MOOU Bin. iditle 6s soe vce > elas ses ie ene Blele ku Shy Gao 0 «Sa ae 41-81 41-86 
Flosiery and KMib GOOG. 6.25004 esa sos cde ga eee ads ns £ ee ee nee 43-72 43-00 
Silk and ailk goods (ncliding rayon) id«.isci cet hd. Chaeiea ee eee ee 46-19 45-42 
WiGotlen gid. OTRO sah i ti a ae a ek a 43-12 42-09 


Short-time employment is reflected not only in the number of weeks worked 
but also in the number of hours worked per week. No general statistics are 
available for the actual hours of work of textile operatives over a period of 
years, but the trend in weekly hours for the largest cotton company will give 
some indication of the changes in this branch of the industry during the depression. 


Dominion Textile 


Company 
Fiscal Years Ending March Average weekly hours of 
work of grey mill 

employees 

1020s 2. se b'. Par ete oike ieee SG) ORT CeO O28 By Oy le ee at ve eee 47-6 

Os Pa UM wR we ee De te a Whe Es gel A ek oa ee 46-1 

bee Barty See riche ah ee eal chee ay aon giant Rearadntivemslin nh iia ci tb ip slg AIR ot | 44-5 

1QSZi 9: LVS ECE LAE AU A ME. ST A, Sek eee 43-8 

LOSS side sinie sd ¥ ccpantla coll easae it et ALAS ck Ouceat cab aig 6 EA Regine hn sh eee Rian) eae | an eee 41-2 

LDIR ee este Kaltie POUT EO he ee EE tis Coola ic te Hn be wIRTe re Vt ane ane te 45-3 
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The general movement of employment in the textile industry in Canada 
may be compared with the trend revealed in employment statistics for the 
United Kingdom and the United States, the two principal suppliers of textile 
products to Canada. 


59. COMPARATIVE FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN CANADA, 
UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM FROM 1927-1937 


1927=100 


Countries and Industries 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 July 


1937 
Canada— 
Cotton (yarn and eloth); ae, 100 98 91 80 75 74 72, 84 85 90 101 
Wool (yarn and cloth)..... 100 104 101 90 100 108 115 123 134 142 143 
Silkiand sill goods J) wena le sides okles. 100 125 143 172 184 223 248 250 253 
Thread, yarn and cloth.... 100 101 97 90 91 97 98 113 118 123 130 
Hosiery and knit goods.... 100 102 112 106 104 108 108 115 117 122 126 
Textile’ productss.4 20.0. 100 101 102 97 93 93 93 103 108 113 121 
AN andustrics iba) cutis seul. 100 107 114 107 97 82 80 92 95 99 114 
United States— 
Cottonvgoods: eeu tease 100 90 91 76 70 63 81 86 83 88 96 
Cotton smallwares........ MOORIEX. . 20. LOZ) OR ee 86 76 88 95 99 101 106 
Wool and worsted goods... 100 96 95 77 77 64 82 76 100 95 93 
Silk and rayon goods....... 100 100 102 94 86 73 87 87 85 iN 79 
Textile fabrics. ............ 100 95 98 85 79 71 85 89 92 93 97 
Init; OOGSiatten hee. . epted ee. 100 100 88 100 94 92 100 105 110 113 113 
oval textilessaeee...sae ee. 100 97 101 89 84 75 87 91 95 97 96 
Allindustriessui ipod): .6 100 100 106 92 78 66 73 83 87 93 103 
United Kingdom— 
Gotten NE LSE TER Ate 100 99 99 100 98 92 89 83 79 15 73 
pA Ne a Ee ige E AS Fo Oba 100 101 100 100 100 97 96 96 93 93 93 
Silk and artificial silk...... 100 131 138 146 135 131 130 136 146 150 151 
EROSION Y: neers tgs cructeh ci» cue 100 103 106 108 113 115 115 118 116 119 120 
All industries? i.) 28.54 100 99 102 98 94 93 97 101 103 108 115 


TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


The extent to which the re-organization of work and increased mechaniza- 
tion in textile plants have resulted in the displacement of labour cannot be» 
definitely determined. If the changes are introduced gradually, it is possible ° 
that operatives displaced from one occupation may be absorbed elsewhere. The 
majority of workers appearing before the Commission told of increasing work- 
loads and the reduction of working force during the depression period. There 
was a clear indication from the evidence of the workers that they felt them- 
selves entirely at the mercy of the management in these matters. It would 
appear that considerable improvement in the morale of the labour force 
might result if the workers were informed of the proposed changes in machinery, 
work-loads, etc., and their co-operation sought in arriving at improvements in 
the organization of the work. The Commission expert found only a few 
instances in which the work required of operatives appeared unduly heavy. 
The complaints of larger work-loads probably arise as much from the fear of 
loss of position as the manufacturing operations are reorganized, as from 
the increased attention required in the operation of a larger number of machines. 
Nevertheless some evidence was given the Commission that the increased installa- 
tion of automatic machinery and the shifting of subsidiary activities from skilled 
to unskilled operatives have resulted in the. displacement of some skilled opera- 
tives. Considerable reorganization of work was carried out at the plants of 
the Montreal Cottons Ltd. in the period subsequent to 1929. The following 
figures taken from exhibits 954 and 955 illustrate the displacement of skilled 
operatives by unskilled workers in the weave room. 
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— 1929 | 1930 
RT VCLAPC RTE te Gite SN Wig Seen lea ce sin atcte: Ele « GilerHleneene x hele. Sate ane ap aatene 37, 227, 204 yards 33, 308, 739 yards 
INT Der OE WEAVERET. orc bee Rea. PAL. UE ae eb Ly Sa ane 514 331 
Nien OL TOMER Tr ISOS uh. oki lacs chat. er eg Sat a eb SU ok aottee 125 
PUTED DELTA VOR rot te Ck Sen atees WSLS Mek eRe EN ea 173 269 
Total operatives: TUYE RR NS MCR Taare Re OR A 687 725 
Waren por 1000 yards... ei. Jb SUS Ry i a $14-89 $13 -80 


In this case we find the number of weavers was reduced from 514 to 331 
and while the total number of workers increased the additions were mainly 
among unskilled and low-paid operatives. 

The increasing specialization in the work of cotton operatives and the 
subsequent reduction in the proportion of skilled workers narrows the oppor- 
tunities for advancement for younger workers. The Commission expert makes 
the following comment on this situation which, of course, was rendered more 
acute in the cotton division during the depression: — : 

“A serious problem is the growing up of young boys and girls on unskilled operations 
such as battery hands and doffers. They develop high skill, and in a few years are grown 
up; but as conditions are now there is no room for them on the more highly skilled opera- 
tions carrying higher wages, which would be more suitable for these older boys and girls.” 


The condition of labour in textile factories call for the more forcible 
application of existing provincial labour legislation and the adoption of more 
advanced regulations governing conditions of work and terms of employment. 
The desirability of having relatively uniform labour standards in the various 
provinces is also apparent. 

The physical conditions of work in textile factories should be carefully 
regulated by the appropriate authority under the provisions of factory legis- 
lation. The amount of moisture permitted in the work rooms, the degree of 
heat, the nature of the ventilation system and the presence of dangerous fumes 
should not be left to the discretion of management, but should be subject to 
careful regulation. As it is now, factory inspectors examine into such matters, 
but it is far from certain how carefully they are guided in their inspection by 
adequate scientific examination of conditions. In Great Britain, under the 
Cotton Cloth Factories Act, 1929, regulations were issued limiting the amount 
of moisture permitted in cotton weaving and prescribing the method for the 
introduction of steam and for ventilation. In Quebec, regulations have been 
issued by the Board of Health laying down a scale for heat and humidity in 
establishments where work necessitates the introduction of steam into the air. 
No reference was made to the application of this scale during the course of 
the inquiry and it apparently represents the only effort which has been made 
in any province for the definite regulation of the atmospheric conditions in 
cotton factories. The presence of large numbers of young persons in the textile 
industry requires, as we have already suggested, the most careful medical 
attention. 

Although the textile executives who appeared before the Commission 
generally testified that their policy was not to engage workers under 16 years 
of age, it is clear that, either through falsely representing their age or because 
of special circumstances, children under 16 years of age do find employment 
in the industry. It would appear necessary that regulations should be adopted 
which would throw greater safeguards around the employment of children. 

Hours of labour in most divisions of the textile industry in Canada are, as 
has already been pointed out far longer than those prevailing in the textile 
industry in other western countries. In June, 1937, the International Labour 
Conference adopted a draft convention which the Canadian Government and 
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Workers’ delegates supported, providing for a 40-hour week in the textile industry. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that hours in TORY Canadian factories run from 
fifty to fifty-five a week. 

It has been possible to present in this bediayhe i summary statistics on 
wages and employment in the textile industry. Further statistics on labour 
and wages will be found in the appendix. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The textile industry in Canada has stood throughout its history on a basis of 
individual as opposed to collective bargaining. The post-war period down to the 
appointment of this Royal Commission, while it was productive of shop com- 
mittees in some plants, was devoid of any effective association of workers and, 
therefore, of effective machinery for collective bargaining. The attitude of the 
employer as a whole toward bargaining with unions was distinctly negative at 
the time public sittings of this Commission were being held. 

The failure to organize the workers in the industry in the past is due not only 
to the opposition of the employers, but also to the nature of the industry itself. 
The textile industry, as has been shown in the preceding section, employs a much 
larger proportion of females and young workers than does manufacturing industry 
in general. The difficulties of developing responsible labour unions are much 
greater in such an industry, particularly when it is characterized by relatively low 
wages. It has also been pointed out that the primary textile industry has a 
large proportion of unskilled or semi-skilled workers and consequently it has 
been impossible effectively to organize the industry in craft unions, which until 
recently have been the characteristic type of labour union on this continent. 

Difficulties of organization due to the characteristics of the labour force have 
been augmented by the growth of large industrial undertakings during the present 
century. It has been pointed out in Chapter IL that the textile industry in 
Canada developed largely out of local undertakings, which as time went on, came 
more and more under the control of a few large corporations. As long as the 
factories were small and operated by the owners, the relations between employer 
and employees were relatively close and while wages might be low, the owner 
could scarcely avoid accepting direct responsibility for the working conditions 
and welfare of his employees. The development of joint stock companies and the 
wide diffusion of share capital has led to the separation of management from 
ownership and has likewise led to impersonal relations between the shareholder 
and the wage-earners in many divisions of the textile industry. The majority 
of textile workers no longer have direct access to the owner of the factories in 
which they work, but must make such representation as they can through the 
various foremen and superintendents who constitute the factory management 
of the company. The worker thus feels that as an individual he can no longer 
hope to play any part in bargaining for his conditions of employment, and that 
only through joint action with his fellow-workers can he establish bargaining 
equality with the large corporation. 

The Royal Commission on Industrial Legislation in the Union of South 
Africa gave the following finding on the position of trade unions in modern 
industry :— 

“Tt is now generally recognized that the trade union movement is almost an indispensable 
part of our social structure. In these days, when the employees in a single workshop often 
number many hundreds, the arrangement of individual contracts of service would present many 
administrative difficulties, and for this reason alone many employers have adopted the 
policy of encouraging their employees to link up with unions thus paving the way for 
collective bargaining. The better type of employer also appreciated the fact that well- 
organized and well-disciplined trade unions can do much to reduce evasion of industrial 
legislation by eradicating collusion between employees and the less reputable type of 
employer. Generally speaking, the capacity of an imdividual worker to bargain for fair 
conditions of employment is very limited, and is becoming more so with the development 
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of industry into large-scale methods of production. Collective bargaining, however, tends to 
place the employee on a basis of equality with the employer in negotiations.” 


The changing relationship between employer and employee and the necessity 
for establishing relatively uniform labour standards throughout an industry has 
brought to the fore the question of more effective labour organization. In spite of 
the active or passive opposition of employers, labour continues to organize, 
achieving some success in periods of prosperity and suffering reverses when the 
tide of business turns. The development of labour unions without the sympathetic 
understanding of management leads to serious industrial conflicts and to waste 
of economic resources, which are borne not only by the industry but by the 
country at large. 


History oF TEXTILE UNIONISM 


As reference was made during the course of the inquiry to the development 
of labour unions in the United Kingdom, some consideration must be given to the 
results of labour organization in that country. Textile unions in the United 
Kingdom date back to the middle of the last century and as early as the 1830’s 
spinners and weavers were playing their parts in the turbulent trade union move- 
ment of that day. 

During 1880, the amalgamation of cotton spinners and weavers were, along 
with the amalgamated societies of engineers, carpenters and iron workers, the 
stablest element of trade unionism. Sidney and Beatrice Webb, dealing with 
textile organization in 1892 in their History of Trade Unionism, draw a picture of 
some 200,000 trade unionists confined largely to the cotton industry showing a 
strong preference for federal associations as a form of organization and their 
saeee centering on trade objects. 

.The powerful Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton Spinners (established 
fay a “federal union of 19,500 members comprising forty separate district associations, joined 
with its sister federations, the Northern Counties Amalgamated Association of Weavers 
(established 1884, 71,000 members) and the Amalgamated Association of Card Blowing 
Room Operatives (31,000 members, established 1886), in the United Textile Factory Workers 
Association (established 1886). This Association formed exclusively for Parliamentary pur- 
poses, focused the very considerable political influence of 125,000 organized cotton operatives 


in Lancashire, Cheshire and Yorkshire, and was, next to the Miners’ Federation, by far the 
most, powerful Trade Union organization in the country.” 


It is pertinent to remark that the British cotton operatives have always 
adhered to protecting the standard of life of their members by legislation, as a 
leading principle of trade unionism. In this they are to be contrasted with such 
British organizations as the Engineers and the various building trades. Doubtless, 
one of the reasons for this emphasis is the fact that the industry is localized in a 
comparatively small number of counties. 

The nature of collective bargaining in Lancashire is only understood through 
reference to the intricacy of calculations necessary to the elaboration of the piece 
rate “lists,” and still more, to computing the exact effect of each projected 
change in rates in any of the numerous factories. The complexity of these 
calculations has resulted in the development of a peculiar type of trade union 
official, “keen, astute and alert-minded—a combination in the Trade Union 
World,” say the Webbs, “of the accountant and the lawyer.” These officials 
have for three-quarters of a century been chosen for their task by competitive 
examinations, to quote again from the Webbs. 

“Under such guidance the Lancashire cotton operatives achieved extraordinary success. 
Their first task was in all districts to obtain and perfect the lists. The rate and method of 
remunerating being in this way secured, their energy was devoted to improving the other 
conditions of their labour by means of appropriate legislation. Ever since 1830 the Lancashire 


operatives, especially the spinners, have strongly supported the legislative regulation of the 
hours and other conditions of their industry.” 
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The application of the various piece rate lists in the cotton industry involves 
more than the mere calculation of wages from the published lists; it also involves 
allowances to the operative for poor material or old-fashioned machinery and 
allowances to the employer for improvements he may make. Conferences of the 
cotton experts have to do chiefly with interpretation—application to particular 
jobs or particular process—of existing general agreements accepted by both 
sides. The conclusion or revision of the general agreement calling for Collective 
Bargaining, necessitates bringing together a joint committee composed of a 
number of representatives of each side. The District Union and the District 
Employers’ Association revise the details of their lists in periodical conferences 
but leave all matters relating to particular mills to the Secretaries of District 
Unions and District Employers’ Associations. Questions other than the altering 
of technical details, such as general reduction or advance of wages throughout 
the trade, or general shortening of hours are dealt with by the combined repre- 
sentatives of the employers attended by their agents and solicitors and the central 
executive of the amalgamated association concerned. These latter meetings are 
very rare as the tendency is to tamper with the list as little as possible. 

The Brookland Agreement which covered the spinning trade from 1893 to 
1905 was terminated by the Unions. They held, at that time, ‘its machinery 
worked slowly and in such a way as to hamper the operatives in obtaining the 
advantages of good times.” Other agreements, however, followed in due course. 

In recent years the cotton industry has suffered from depressed conditions 
which led to a series of disputes, involving the observance of the 48-hour week, 
the question of the number of looms per weaver and problems of reorganization. 
The employers in some cases argued that the restrictions imposed by trade unions 
hindered the development of more efficient means of manufacturing, while the 
unions opposed any marked change in the agreements until the claims of 
employers that benefits would be both profitable to the workers and the industry 
had been established. These conditions have led to the further search of means 
to re-establish satisfactory collective bargaining and especially for more ade- 
quate machinery to insure the maintenance of established trade agreements. 

The Cotton Manufacturing (Temporary Provisions) Act of 1934 made it 
possible to give the force of law to the wage provisions of the trade agreements 
relating to the weaving trades, and thus prevent unscrupulous employers from 
evading the agreements. Another method which has been used to some extent 
has been the establishment of trade boards under the Minister of Labour, such 
boards consisting of independent members as well as representatives of the 
employers and operatives, for the fixing of rates when the parties themselves 
failed to reach an agreement. 

English textile unionism, therefore, employs forms calculated to preserve 
a high degree of autonomy for trade purposes in its various regional and func- 
tional parts, yet capable of focusing authority in considerable measure. Its 
chief dependence is upon trade agreements of the comprehensive type, in which 
it has a long and honourable experience. Its efforts to operate and maintair 
trade contracts has led to a large use of machinery for conciliation and arbi- 
tration. 

Unions do offer some hindrances in the rapid carrying through of tech- 
nological changes and rearrangements affecting hours where they feel that such 
changes are likely to operate against their interest. They withdraw such objec- 
tions when it is demonstrated they are wrong. 

It may be useful here to sum up the main features of collective bargaining 
in the textile industry in Great Britain as it has developed during the past 
century. The essential feature is that British employers recognize the unions 
as the spokesmen for labour and have, for generations, accepted the principle 
of collective bargaining. In the course of conversation I asked the Vice-President 
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of the Master Spinners Association (an organization of employers) what law, 
if any, gave force to collective agreements. His reply was “ collective bargaining 
is governed by the law of common sense.” In the United Kingdom, the conduct 
of affairs between employers and employees involves the processes of repre- 
sentatives of the two parties meeting in conferences and working out an agree- 
ment covering labour conditions, or, failing to reach an agreement, proceeding 
normally to use some means of conciliation. 

The development of trade agreements is influenced and guided by technical 
experts who have been brought up within the unions and subjected by them to 
impartial examinations before being permitted to act as experts in interpreting 
the piece rate “lists” or in determining the nature and extent of “ allowances.” 
These experts, acting with respective spokesmen for the two parties, make 
possible the achievement of intelligent results in the bargaining processes and 
the attainment of a satisfactory agreement provided the basic positions of the 
employers and employees are reconciliable. In the United Kingdom considerable 
use has been made of conciliation, both through voluntary machinery provided 
by the parties themselves in their trade agreements, and, when such has proved 
unsatisfactory, through conciliation boards or committees, provided under legis- 
lative enactments. Arbitration has also been made use of when methods of 
conciliation have failed. 

This outline of industrial relations in the textile industry in the United 
Kingdom seems to indicate the logical development of organization both on 
the part of employers and employees. The issues are no longer settled by one 
party but are determined in most cases as the result of amicable agreements 
between organized groups of workmen and employers. 


TRADE UNIONS IN CANADA 


Labour unions of any character were practically unknown in the Canadian 
textile industry until as late as 1905. The period of prosperity in the industry 
which commenced about that time witnessed the development of the ‘‘ Federation 
of Textile Workers,” which was affiliated with the “ National Trades and Labour 
Congress,” the predecessor of the “Canadian Federation of Labour,” which 
included only national unions. In 1906, after a labour dispute in one of the 
cotton mills in the Province of Quebec, the Federation of Textile Workers 
abandoned its Canadian affiliation and became part of the ‘United Federation 
of Textile Workers of America.” Wage increases were granted during 1906 and 
1907, some as the result of organized demands by the labour unions, and these 
successes probably encouraged the growth of the unions. At all events, towards 
the latter part of 1906, 14 locals of the United Federation of Textile Workers of 
America had been formed. The connection with the international union was not 
maintained for long and within a year the Canadian locals formed a new 
national federation and adopted the title ‘ Federation of Textile Workers of 
Canada.” Throughout the year 1907 the federation continued to grow and to 
extend its jurisdiction and influence. In the following year, differences developed 
among union leaders in the Federation and this division in the ranks, together 
with the depression in the textile trade, brought on a distressful strike and led 
eventually to the serious weakening of the unions. Various locals of the 
Federation continued to function down to the War, but never again as forcefully 
as in the brief period in 1907. 

The record of union membership published by the Federal Department of 
Labour shows that in 1912 the Federation of Textile Workers of Canada had five 
locals, three in Montreal and two in Magog, with a total membership of 724. 
Between 1914 and 1918 it had from two to five locals, the’ membership being 
somewhat over one thousand. The United Textile Workers of America with 
which most of the Canadian locals had been affiliated prior to 1910, when the 
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international organization was known as the United Federation of Textile 
Workers of America, had only two locals in Canada in 1911, one at Peter- 
borough, Ontario, and the other at Guelph. Between 1916 and 1920 locals 
were organized in Ontario and Quebec, and also in New Brunswick, bringing 
the membership up to 2,524, as reported to the Department of Labour. During 
1919 a number of labour disputes occurred in the textile industry, the more 
important of which involved workers in the Montreal and Montmorency mills of 
the Dominion Textile Company. In 1919, the two remaining locals of the 
Federation of Textile Workers of Canada were absorbed in the United Textile 
Workers of America. 

Organization among the textile workers reached the high point of some 
20 locals in 1920, but during the ensuing depression membership dwindled — 
and many of the locals disappeared. ‘This period, however, witnessed the 
development of a new form of labour organization, namely Les Syndicats 
Nationaux Catholiques, which held their first convention in 1919. No separ- 
ate organization of textile workers is recorded by the Department of Labour 
in that year, but in 1920, three local unions were reported at St. Hyacinthe, 
Montreal and Sherbrooke. In 1926, La Fédération Nationale Catholique du 
Textile was formed to unite the various locals and this organization appar- 
ently continued until 1930 after which no further reference is made to it until 
1936, although several of the local unions continued to be reported. 

Organization among textile workers must, therefore, be said to have become 
of relatively minor importance during the late 20’s and to have been even \ 
more seriously weakened during the depression. The adoption of the N.R.A. \ 
in the United States in 1933, led to more forcible organization work on the 
part of the United Textile Workers of America, which, while it had no imme- 
diate effect upon labour organization in Canada, nevertheless formed the back- 
ground for the more active work of organization which was to be undertaken in 
Canada, commencing in 1935. Organization among textile workers in Canada 
when the Commission commenced its hearings, early in 1936, was still of a very 
rudimentary character. Locals of the United Textile Workers of America 
prior to that time had dwindled to two, one of which was reported in Muill- 
town, N.B., and the other in Vancouver, B.C. A local of some importance had 
recently been organized in Three Rivers, Quebec, and representatives of this 
union appeared before the Commission during its inquiry in that city. Later 
on, in the same year, as a result of an industrial dispute in Cornwall, Ontario, 
a rayon workers’ union was formed as a local of the United Textile Workers 
of America. The Commission also found evidence of attempts to organize 
locals of the United Textile Workers at various points in Ontario, while in the 
Province of Quebec active steps were being taken to revive La Fédération Na- 
tionale Catholique du Textile. The result of this active organization work in 
both Ontario and Quebec became evident in the following year when organ- 
ized demands were made upon employers by unions in the two provinces. The 
refusal of the employers to treat with organized labour led to widespread dis- 
putes which will be discussed in some detail below. 

Before proceeding to examine in detail any of the labour disputes which 
have been referred to the Commission or those which have taken place since 
the conclusion of the public hearings, it is necessary to set forth the attitude of 
textile employers toward labour organizations, as indicated by oral evidence 
given to the Commission, or in exhibits which have been filed. An official state- 
ment by the Dominion Textile Company was published in the newspaper 
La Tribune at the time of the revival of the Catholic Union in the City of 
Sherbrooke, and reads as follows: — rag 

“The attitude of the Dominion Textile Company Limited in respect to Labour organi- | 
zations should be made plain to all concerned. Our employees are free to join a Labour 


organization if they desire to do so, and if there is any choice in the matter, it seems | 
more fitting that they should join an organization which is not dominated and controlled 
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, by foreign elements. It must be clearly understood, however, that membership in any 
labour organization, so far as our employees are concerned, does not confer on them any 
| rights or privileges in their relations with the Company which they do not already possess. 
' Our employees at all times are entitled to make representations to the management in any 
' cases where they consider their interests are not receiving proper consideration. The com- 
' pany will not permit any third party to interfere between the management and the 
' employees or to take away from the employees their rights as individuals to deal with the 
/ company.” 


"~The following excerpts from the evidence indicate the attitude of manage- 
ment in some other companies toward any effective organization on the part 
of employees and to the establishment of collective bargaining. 

Mr. C. R. Whitehead, President, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

“The men can belong to any union if they like. We do not ask a man if he belongs 
to a union, or what his religion may be, but the Board of Directors refuse to recognize the 
Union, any Union.” 


Mr. W. J. Whitehead, General Manager, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 
“T said no. The company will not enter into any agreement with any union whatso- 
ever.” 


Mr. W. P. MacDougall, General Manager, Belding-Corticelli Ltd. 

“We have no objection whatever to our employees joining any kind of organization 
they feel so disposed to. r 

“T don’t think we would be prepared to consider dealing with any organization. 

“Because we would very much prefer to deal with them as individuals. 

“Because there are always people who get in control of these things, or it seems to be 
the case, who have very radical ideas, imaginary ills or problems.” 


PRG Mr. Marx, President, Associated Textiles of Canada Limited. 

“Mr. McRuer—Q. I want to get your attitude if the employees in their own interest 
and their own judgment organize into a trade union, are you prepared to deal with the 
union as representative of the employees? 

“Mr. Marx—A. At the present time, no. 

“Mr. McRurr—Q. Why do you put it at the present time? 

“Mr. Marx—A. I may be forced to change my mind, I don’t know. 

“Mr. McRurer—Q. That is your attitude at any rate? 

“Mr. Marx—A. That is my attitude, correct.” 


The answers of other company officials who were questioned as to their 
opinion about unions were either negative or evasive. 


Mr. Binz, President of the M. E. Binz Company Limited, at Montmagny, 
Quebec, was the only company executive to express a frankly favourable 
attitude towards unions. His evidence on this point is as follows:— 


By Mr. Binz: 


“Then, the question has been raised previously in this investigation about unions. Mr. 
Lauffer made a statement, and I shall answer it. I am very happy to see the unions because 
the unions will look eye-to-eye with us on many questions. The unions were instrumental 
in England in reducing the units for working. If the unions out here can accomplish that 
they have not only helped themselves but they have helped the industry in general. 


By Mr. McRuer: 


“Q. I intended to ask you that question, Mr. Binz—A.I am not familiar with court 
room things, I am just a manufacturer. 

“Q. It is quite all right. I just want to make it clear so that we may absolutely under- 
stand one another as to your attitude toward unions; your attitude is that you welcome 
them?—A. I should hope so. 

“Q. Among the men because you feel that they are working in the interest of labour 
and the interest of labour after all is the interest of the manufacturer?—A. We as manu- 
facturers, Mr. McRuer, we have got the right to organize ourselves. Isn’t it right that 
labour should have the same right? . : 

“Q. That is a very fair way of putting it?—-A. I believe I will be criticized for what I 
say, but I say it just the same.” i" 
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THREE RIVERS STRIKE 


The first labour dispute investigated by the Commission was that which 
had occurred at the mill of the Wabasso Cotton Company Limited: at Three 
Rivers, Quebec, in February, 1936. The strike had been called off by the 
workers and work was resumed on March 2, on the assurance that the 
Commission would conduct an inquiry into the workers’ grievances and into the 
affairs of the company. 

The hearings held in Three Rivers revealed that the labour dispute in 
February was to a considerable extent the recrudescence of a strike which had 
occurred in the same plant on August 26, 1935, against the action of the 
company in replacing a certain number of men by girl-workers. The strike in 
1935 occurred before the formation of any union and was a spontaneous out- 
break by a group of workers who enlisted the sympathy of a large number of 
their fellow-employees. The strike in 1935 was settled as the result of efforts 
by the Mayor of Three Rivers and work was resumed on August 28, after 
an undertaking by the company that, as far as possible, preference in employ- 
ment would be given to married men and those supporting families. The 
company also undertook to constitute a committee of employees consisting of 
45 members representing each department in the mill, but on which the manage- 
ment would also be represented. 

Although the strike of 1985 occurred without the intervention of any union 
or labour leader, concerted action by the workers at this time apparently 
aroused interest in a more definite form of organization. This feeling was 
stimulated as the workers began to feel that the company was not living up to 
the terms of the settlement of the August strike, particularly in respect to the 
undertaking regarding the employment of married men or workers with 
dependents. The management maintained, however, that workers were re- 
engaged as rapidly as conditions in the mill warranted. Finally, in January, 
1936, after some of the workers had organized a labour union as a local of 
the United Textile Workers of America, a vote was taken among the workers 
which resulted in the decision in favour of declaring a strike within a few days. 
As a result of this decision, the union presented a series of demands to the 
management and on the refusal of the company to accede to any of their 
requests, a strike was called on February 18, 1936. 

The Mayor of Three Rivers immediately took steps to bring the two 
parties in the dispute together and drafted a plan of settlement which was 
acceptable to the strikers, but was rejected by the company. The proposal put 
forward by the Mayor of Three Rivers greatly modified the original demands 
of the strikers and did not call for the recognition of the union, but merely 
for a committee of workers. On the refusal of the company to enter into any 
negotiations on the basis of the plan advanced by the Mayor of Three Rivers, 
an appeal was made to the Department of Labour in Ottawa and federal 
conciliation officers came to the town and interviewed both the management and 
the strike leaders. Again, however, no plan of settlement could be evolved which 
was acceptable to the company, which maintained throughout the dispute an 
uncompromising attitude toward any suggestions which would involve any 
recognition of organization among the workers, apart from the shop committee 
already mentioned. The final outcome was indeterminate although, as has 
already been stated, the workers returned to the mill on March 2. The 
following evidence of Mr. Georges Henri Robichon, Mayor of Three Rivers, 
describes the outcome of this labour dispute:— 


Mr. Beauregard— 
OQ. Will you kindly tell the Court what you have to say about this strike, in order to 
enlighten the Commissioner as to what you have noticed regarding the conduct of workers 
and employers during the strike, as to the things with which you are familiar such as proposals 
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from one side or the other, conciliation plans, etc,?—A. I understand that the strike broke out 
on February 18th. As soon as I obtained the information I immediately communicated with 
the union authorities, I believe, with a view to settling the difficulties between the Union and 
the Wabasso Cotton Company. We met several times, I even once drafted, I believe it was 
a couple of days after the strike began, a draft agreement which I submitted to the company 
management who did not see fit to accept it. As this draft agreement gave no result and the 
strike went on, other attempts at conciliation took place, still without result. When finally 
telegrams were exchanged—previously I must say that representatives from Ottawa came, Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Quirk, and sought to settle the difficulties themselves. They had interviews 
with me at my office; they, also, were unsuccessful. Finally, telegrams were exchanged with 
Ottawa and union representatives, and it was decided that they would go back to work. I 
believe that was on March 2nd. 

“Q. In brief, your Worship, the strikers returned to the mill on their own decision, taken 
pursuant to their agreement with Ottawa?—A. I believe that is right. 

“Q. After trying to arrive at a compromise with the management through your mediation? 
—A. It had been decided to reopen the mill on March 2nd but I understand that the Union 
had taken no decision yet. I mean that Union members, at least most of them, had not yet 
decided to go back to work. They held meetings and finally decided to return. 

“Q. In other words, the strike was not settled, it just came to an end?—A. I think that’s 
just it, it was not settled, it just came to an end.” 


THE CORNWALL STRIKE 


The strike at the Cornwall plant of Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, was of 
much longer duration than the dispute in Three Rivers. The demands of the 
workers in this case were largely for higher wages and improved working condi- 
tions, particularly with regard to sulphuric acid fumes which occur in certain 
departments of the factory. Again, however, organization among the workers 
had not been carried far before the strike broke out. The workers in this case 
organized themselves into the Rayon Workers Industrial Union and became 
affiliated with the United Textile Workers of America after the strike started on 
August 11th, 1936. 

The negotiation of a settlement of the dispute was delayed until the arrival 
of the President of the company from England. On August 25th, a conciliation 
officer of the federal Department of Labour visited Cornwall and conferred with 
representatives of the company and with the strike leaders. It then appeared 
that a direct settlement would be negotiated between the company and the 
strikers at a meeting which was to be held on August 31st. In the interval, 
however, the company wrote to the strikers’ representatives and stated that the 
negotiations would not be entered into unless the international labour organizer 
was dropped from the committee. As a result of a further visit by the conciliation 
officer, the union officials agreed to the exclusion of the organizer from the com- 
mittee. The company then took the stand that it was not prepared to deal with 
the committee of the union and negotiations leading to the settlement of the 
dispute, on September 4th, were finally entered into between a committee of 
workers and representatives of the company. The agreement provided for wage 
increases and also for some improvement in working conditions. It was stipulated 
in the agreement by the company that there would be no recognition of the union. 

It appears from the evidence of Mr. Henry Johnson, President of the Com- 
pany, that he was unwilling to deal with the union in Cornwall because he found 
that the leaders were too “amateurish”. Mr. Johnson, who was also Managing 
Director of the parent company in England, stated that he recognizes labour 
unions in the plants in Great Britain, but he opposed the union in Cornwall because 
of its “ childish tactics.” 

The essence of Mr. Johnson’s criticism is that the union in Cornwall lacked 
experience. It is difficult to see how this shortcoming could be obviated unless the 
employers were willing to grant a larger measure of responsibility to the labour 
organization, for, as the history of labour unions in Great Britain clearly shows, . 
it is only through the acceptance of undertakings by organized labour and the 
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training of leaders skilled in negotiation and administration that unions cease to 
be “amateurish” and become capable of assuming those responsibilities which rest 
upon the parties in any joint undertaking. In spite of the rather positive position 
which the Courtaulds company took against the union in Cornwall in the summer 
of 1986, it is pleasing to be able to record that in the ensuing 12 months the com- 
pany has found that the union leaders have so gained in experience that in 
September, 1937, the company entered into an agreement with the Cornwall 
Rayon Workers Union. In the meantime the Union had given up its affiliation 
with the United Textile Workers of America and become the first member of the 
Canadian Textile Workers’ Council chartered by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 

The agreement provides for the recognition of the union as the collective 
bargaining agency for its employees who are or may become members of the union, 
and that any labour differences involving departmental questions shall be nego- 
tiated by the company and the union. The company has reserved the right to 
employ non-union labour. The agreement of September, 1937, provides for a 
general increase of three cents per hour in wages, for time-and-a-half payment 
for all overtime in excess of the normal 8-hour day and for no work on Sundays 
or on national holidays; in addition, provision is made for one week’s holiday 
with pay per year for the company’s employees. 


LABOUR DISPUTES IN THE SUMMER OF 1937 


The revival in industrial prosperity on this continent during the past two 
years has brought in its train widespread industrial disputes, both in Canada 
and the United States. This situation has had its parallel in like periods in the 
past and the failure in most industries to develop recognized methods of settling 
labour differences has meant that in a number of cases the demand of labour 
for higher wages or improved working conditions has led to the cessation of 
industrial operations by reason of strikes. The textile industry in Canada has 
been no exception, and, during the summer of 1937, major labour disputes 
occurred in Ontario and Quebec in several divisions of the industry. 

The first of the prolonged strikes commenced on June 29th, in the woollen 
mill of the Dominion Woollens and Worsteds Limited, at Peterborough, Ontario. 
Although the strike was apparently started by the action of an unorganized 
group of workers, an attempt was soon made to organize the employees of the 
company at Peterborough into a local of the United Textile Workers of America. 
An attempt at negotiation by a committee of the strikers was turned down by 
the company on the grounds that the international organizer was not one of 
their employees and that the remaining members on the committee, most of 
whom were union members, were not fully representative of their employees. 
Various attemps were made to bring the two parties together during the month 
of July, by officials of the Ontario Department of Labour, but no agreement was 
reached. Finally, as the result of the intervention of the Premier of Ontario, the 
strikers agreed that wages and hours of labour should be set after an investigation 
by the Industry and Labour Board of Ontario. It was further agreed by the 
company and the workers that any revision in rates would be retroactive to the 
date of the resumption of work, that there should be payment for waiting time 
for piece workers, rest periods for female employees and that negotiations as 
to grievances other than those regarding wages and hours should be conducted 
by the company and a committee of employees elected from the several depart- 
ments under the supervision of the Ontario Department of Labour. Certain 
other conditions régarding employment were embodied in the agreement. It will 
thus be seen that thestrike at Peterborough did not commence through any action 
on the part of a union and that the settlement of the strike did not commit 
the company of any form of collective bargaining. 
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The second major dispute occurred between the Canadian Cottons Company 
and its employees in Cornwall, Ontario. In this case, a number of the workers: 
had joined the United Textile Workers of America and the strike occurred as the 
result of the refusal of the company to negotiate an agreement with the union. 

In Cornwall, as in Peterborough, the company was unwilling to meet a, 
committee of workers, if the union official, not an employee of the company were: 
included. ! 

An interesting outcome of the dispute at Cornwall was the decision of the 
union to seek the formation of a Canadian Textile Workers’ Council which. 
should be affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and not 
directly with the international union. 

Several attempts at settlement, chiefly through the intervention of the Mayor 
of Cornwall, were made during July but no agreement was reached between the 
Company and the representative of the employees. A conference was finally 
held in Toronto, at the same time as that for the settlement of the Peterborough 
dispute, and an agreement between the Canadian Cottons Limited and _ its. 
employees in Cornwall was made on the same basis, namely that wages and. 
hours of labour were to be established by the Industry and Labour Board and 
that a committee of employees would be elected to deal with other matters. 
affecting workers. Other terms of the agreement were similar to those negotiated. 
in the settlement of the strike of the employees of the Dominion Woollens and 
Worsteds Limited, at Peterborough. 

It has been mentioned earlier in this chapter that during the year 1936, Les 
Syndicats Nationaux Catholiques were actively engaged in organizing workers 
in the textile factories in the province of Quebec. In January, 1937, the union 
felt that its position was sufficiently well established to undertake the negotiation 
of a collective agreement for workers in the mills of the Dominion Textile Com- 
pany. Les Syndicats Nationaux Catholiques addressed a letter to the managing 
director of the Dominion Textile Company, inviting the company to enter into 
negotiations for a collective agreement. A part of the correspondence on this 
subject has been filed as Exhibit 13832. The first letter filed with the Commission 
is dated January the 25th and contains the request of La Federation Catholique 
Nationale du Textiles Inc. The reply, dated January 30, 1937, consists of a 
lengthy explanation of the reasons why the company cannot enter into a collective 
labour agreement. The first argument put forward is that the textile industry 
has to meet international competition and cannot commit itself to any agree- 
ment which would limit the management in meeting foreign competition. Collec- 
tive agreements, the letter says, are reasonably applicable only to such industries 
as the building trades or such types of manufacturing industries which are 
essentially local and which are marked by rapid changes in the competing firms. 
Such industries, in the writer’s opinion, are the very antithesis of the textile 
industry which involves large investment in capital equipment which will not 
permit the plants to be shifted. Collective agreements, the letter goes on to say, 
impose too rigid conditions on management so that they are not able to keep 
abreast of technological changes. The letter concludes by citing the announce- 
ment made by the company in Sherbrooke that it “will not permit any third 
party” to interfere between the management and its employees. 

In spite of the uncompromising attitude of the Dominion Textile Company 
toward entering into negotiations leading towards a collective agreement, La 
Federation Catholique Nationale du Textile Inc. apparently attempted, during 
the spring of 1937, to secure some modification in the position of the company. 
As eventually it appeared to the leaders of the union that the Company could 
not be persuaded to consider collective bargaining, a strike vote was taken in 
each Syndicat of the Federation in the various centres in the province of Quebec 
in which the company had its mills. According to a report in the Montreal 
Gazette of July 27, 1937, the members of La Federation Catholique Nationale 
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du Textile Inc. voted overwhelmingly in favour of a strike, unless the company 
agreed to negotiate. As there was no change in the attitude of the company, a 
strike was called on August 2nd and the Federation presented demands for an 
agreement calling for increased wages, reduction in hours of labour from 55 
hours per week to 48 hours for the day shift, and 60 hours per week for the night 
shift. On August 4th the mills were ordered closed by the company. The 
Federation then proposed that an agreement be established under the Quebec 
Workmen’s Wages Act of 1937. This the company refused to consider, but 
suggested that wages and hours of labour should be established after investiga- 
tion by the Fair Wage Board. The latter, however, would not assume jurisdiction 
under the terms of the Fair Wage Act 1937, until September Ist. As neither 
party was prepared to recede from its position, no progress was made toward 
negotiations, in which the provincial Minister of Labour offered to assist. On 
August the 19th the company attempted to re-open three of its mills in Mont- 
real, and, although operations were commenced, the strikers maintained that 
few of their number had returned to work. On August 25th His Eminence, the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Quebec, appealed both to the company and to the Feder- 
ation to find means of settling the dispute and proposed that the Federation 
should request the Premier of the Province to act as mediator. All parties 
acceded to the Cardinal’s wishes and, as a result of meetings held in Quebec City 
on August 27th, a settlement was reached providing for the immediate termina- 
tion of the strike, the re-engagement of all employees on the payrolls on July 31st, 
and the establishment of a joint committee of four representatives of the 
employers, two representatives of La Federation Catholique Nationale du 
Textile Inc. and two representatives of other employees of the company, to 
negotiate collective labour agreements for the various plants of the company, 
to be signed before March 1, 1938. The rates of wages were to be determined 
by the Fair Wage Board and would be retroactive to the date of settlement. If 
collective agreements were not made by March 1, 1988, the conditions of labour 
established by the Fair Wage Board were to be incorporated in a collective 
agreement. 

At a meeting of the Fair Wage Board on October 14th, the representatives 
of both employers and employees agreed to confer upon the joint committee of 
eight, already referred to, the task of drawing up an agreement on wages and 
working conditions in the mills of the Dominion Textile Company, Ltd., the 
Drummondville Cotton Co. Ltd. and The Montreal Cottons Ltd. Negotiations 
were successfully concluded on December 20th, when the committee of employers 
and employees informed the Fair Wage Board that an understanding had been 
concluded and an agreement signed covering all points at issue which were to 
have been decided by the Fair Wage Board. The parties also informed the 
Board of their desire to withdraw the demand previously made upon the Board 
to fix the conditions of work, as both parties now wished to conclude collective 
agreements under the provisions of the Workmen’s Wages Act. The Fair Wage 
Board granted this request and on December 27th separate agreements were 
concluded at each mill between the companies and their employees. The agree- 
ments were signed on behalf of the workers by officials of Les Syndicats 
Nationaux Catholiques, La Federation Catholique Nationale du Textile Inc. and 
representatives of the non-syndicated employees. 


The collective agreements are based upon the terms of the report to the 
Fair Wage Board. This report is quoted in full in the appendix. The agreements 
provide for union recognition by the companies as well as for rates of wages, 
hours of labour, etc. A joint committee of six, representing the employer and 
both organized and unorganized workers, is to be formed at each mill and, 
in addition, a central collective committee is to be established for all mills covered 
by the agreements. Provisions of the collective agreements respecting wages, 
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hours of labour and conditions of work were summarized in the Canadian Textile 
Journal of January 7, 1938, as follows:— | 

“The agreement will run for one year to September 3 next with provision that it may 
be terminated on May 28, 1938, on notice by either party prior to February 28. All wage 
increases have full effect as and from December 11 and the company has paid a bonus of 
5 per cent upon actual wages earned by employees affected for the period from August 30 
to December 11, 1937. 

“Main points of the agreement are :— 

“ A 5-day week of 50 hours for mill workers, with exceptions covering maintenance men, 
stokers, watchmen and bleachers, and extra provisions covering printing and dyeing depart- 
ments. 

“Wage increases of 4 per cent for piece workers; a general increase of 7 per cent for 
hourly paid workers earning less than 30 cents per hour; all night workers will receive 
2 per cent over corresponding day rates and not less than 20 cents per hour; all overtime 
will be paid an increase of 5 per cent over the ordinary rate; apprentices, limited to 5 per 
cent of total employees, will be paid not less than 15 cents per hour.” 

In view of the earlier opposition of the companies to the negotiation of a 
collective agreement with their organized workers, the successful conclusion of an 
agreement is a matter of great significance. The comment of Mr. G. B. Gordon, 
in a statement issued at the time of the signing of the agreements and printed 
in the Canadian Textile Journal, indicates the present attitude of the companies. 

The suggestion of Mr. Justice Roy, chairman of the Fair Wage Board, last October, 
that the many points at issue could best be dealt with through a committee composed of 
representatives of the interested parties, has indeed proved to be a wise and happy one. 

Although the labour agreements for cotton workers in Quebec partially follow 
the general principles of collective bargaining, the settlement of the strikes in 
the cotton and woollen mills in Ontario rests upon the determination of wages 
by the newly-established wage board. Such settlements differ widely from the 
practice in the United Kingdom, above set out, where the representatives of both 
industry and labour meet to decide jointly upon the terms of employment. 


CoNCLUSION 


This inquiry into industrial relations in the textile industry in 
Canada leads to the conclusion that those employers who have failed to give 
sympathetic consideration to the demands of labour for collective bargaining 
have adopted a very short-sighted policy and one which will, in the long run, 
be contrary to their own interests. This conclusion seems unavoidable in view 
of the very complete organization which the manufacturers have created to 
further their interests in regard to the tariff, the domestic market and other 
matters in which they thought joint action might be of benefit to them. To 
deny to their workers the same right of organization by failing to treat with 
them collectively appears indefensible. The argument that the Canadian textile 
industry is continually faced with international competition must be considered 
in the light of the facts given in Chapter V regarding the share of the domestic 
market held by Canadian producers. In practically all the democratic European 
countries in which textile manufacturing is carried on, the industry is much 
more dependent upon world trade than in Canada. Yet, in all these countries, 
the right of labour to organize has been fully recognized and, as in the United 
Kingdom, collective bargaining between employers and employees is now the 
established practice. The fear expressed by Canadian employers that the 
workmen, if fully organized, would make such unreasonable demands as would 
jeopardize the future of the Canadian industry, does no justice to the intelligence 
/of the textile employees. In view of the negative attitude which has been main- 
tained by textile employers over a long period, there is a possibility that the 
immediate result of any effective organization on the part of the workmen would 
be pressing demands upon employers for improved working conditions and higher 
wages. But, once the workers realized that the employers were willing to enter 
fully into collective bargaining and the recognition of unions, there is no doubt 
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that much greater responsibility would be assumed by the labour leaders for the 
conduct of successful operations in the industry. The immediate need in the 
textile industry is the progressive improvement of labour conditions in regard to 
wages, hours of labour and conditions of employment. As was pointed out in the 
preceding section, hours of labour in the basic divisions of the industry have 
not been reduced in line with the current trend of shortening the work-week. 

The situation in Canada calls for the recognition of collective bargaining 
within the textile industry. The experience in the United Kingdom, already 
referred to at length, shows that the most successful way to establish collective 
bargaining is through the voluntary adoption of the principle by the employers. 
In certain of the provinces of Canada, legislation has been adopted with the 
purpose of securing the effective operation of collective bargaining, wherever 
trade unions are well established. In Nova Scotia the Trade Union Act of 1937 
declares that it is lawful for employees to form or to join a trade union and to 
bargain collectively with their employer or employers through the trade union 
and its officers. Penalties are provided for any employer refusing to bargain with 
the trade union representing the majority of his employees. The Nova Scotia 
Act declares it to be unlawful for any employer to seek to restrain an employee 
from joining a trade union. The Quebec Workmen’s Wages Act, 1937, provides 
a penalty for employers who prevent either directly or indirectly an employee 
from becoming a member of a trade union as well as for any employer who 
dismisses an employee by reason of his trade union activities. Similar legislation 
has been adopted in some of the Western provinces. 

While such legislation appears necessary for those employers who continue 
to refuse to recognize trade unions, the recent change in attitude on the part 
of Courtaulds (Canada) Limited and the Dominion Textile Company Limited 
suggests that the more enlightened employers may not long delay entering into 
collective bargaining. 

PENSION SCHEMES 


Before leaving this review of industrial relations I must say a word about 
the evidence I received regarding voluntary pension schemes in force. 

Provision for pensions on a non-contributory basis is made by some textile 
companies. It was stated during the course of the argument that the Dominion 
Textile Company Limited paid out during their fiscal year, ended March 31, 
1935, $73,154.75 as pension to retired employees. About $63,000 of this amount 
was paid to former mill hands of the company, and the balance to retired 
salaried officials. 

The Montreal Cottons Limited has about 88 pensioners on its pension list. 
In the case of this company the qualification for a retiring allowance is 20 years 
service and the rate is based upon earnings for the last ten years prior to retire- 
ment. 

The Belding-Corticelli Limited stated in a submission sent to the Com- 
mission that allowances were being paid to old employees no longer able to 
work. 

In addition to the provision of pensions, a number of textile companies 
assist in the provision of group insurance for employees. 


CHAPTER X 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND PROTECTION 


The Canadian textile industry is still in favour of a protective tariff and 
holds out no prospect of ever reaching the stage where it can do without one. 
It is hardly necessary to state this, but I do so in order to dispose of whatever 
misunderstanding may exist because of the suggestion, made at some time 
during the course of the inquiry, that the protection now given textile manu- 
facturing is extended to it on the “infant industry” principle with a view to 
eventual elimination. Whatever may be the expectation or the hope of others, 
those engaged in the industry assert quite candidly that they need, and that 
/they hope for, a continued policy of protection in order to remain in business. 

In a work intituled “The Return to Protection” written by Professor 
William Smart of the University of Glasgow in the year 1903, the author, 
speaking of protection in Canada, has this to say regarding hopes and expecta- 
tions to which expression had been given a quarter of a century earlier:— 

“One of the fathers of Canadian protection declared long ago that ‘given fifteen years 
of protecticn the infant industries of Canada would be able to stand alone.’ The fifteen 
_ years are gone; twenty-five years are gone. The infant is still in arms.” 

The present day attitude of the textile industry was expressed, during the 
argument which took place at the end of the inquiry, by Mr. S. G. Dixon, who 
was then acting as counsel for Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, and who has since 
become president of that company. The discussion on this point begins at 
page 16233 of the proceedings:— 

The COMMISSIONER: While you are on your feet, Mr. Dixon, perhaps you can 
throw some light on a matter that has puzzled me a good deal. You say your company 
has been very successful, but you contend that its success in the past,—the money it has 
made in its operations—is no reason why it should be expected to carry on with lower 
tariff protection. Can you tell me what is meant then by the language one hears commonly 
about the “infant industry”? We are always told that the infant industry should be protected, 


but that when it has grown up and is no longer an infant it does not need protection. What 
does that mean? 

“Mr. Drxon: I do not think it means anything in the rayon business; I do not see 
how it can mean anything. 

“The CoMMISsIONER: I am not saying that you have ever advanced the theory, but it 
is current language, is it not? 

“Mr. Drxon: Yes, I know it is. 

“The ComMMISSIONER: Protection, we are told, is required for infant industries, and 
after they have gotten over their growing pains and can stand erect on both feet—after 
they are able to walk without protection—they should no longer be given protection. That 
is what we are told, but I have not seen any illustration of an infant industry growing up. 
I do not know of any. 

“Mr, Drxon: And I do not think you will ever see one unless you give it protection. 

“The Commissonrer: In the use of that language has there not been more or less of 
a false pretence? 

“Mr. Dixon: I think so. You have to make up the difference somewhere. In my 
opinion when the national policy was instituted in the 70’s it was a mistake to talk about 
infant industries, because you have to feed them all their lives.” 

Mr. Dixon then went on to discuss the question of wages in the United 
Kingdom and in Canada. As he evidently intended his remarks on this sub- 
ject to serve as at least a partial explanation of what he had just said regarding 
protection, I think it right to continue the quotation. Immediately after mak- 
ing the statement above quoted, Mr. Dixon continued: 

“Mr. Drxon: We sell a pound of rayon for 57 cents, but in that pound there is 


approximately 24 cents of wages content. The same wages content in a pound of rayon from 
England is about 16 cents. How can you equalize the two? 
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“The Commissioner: It is 16 cents in England if you simply translate so many shillings 
into so many dollars. 


“Mr. Dixon: Yes, it costs 16 cents in England to manufacture a pound of yarn. 

“The ComMIssIoNER: But it is not enough to say that it is 16 cents in England as against 
24 cents in Canada. That is one of the difficulties of the whole problem. While it looks 
easy simply to translate shillings into dollars and to say that ‘this’ is more than ‘that’ 
you have not thereby reached the end of the question by any means, 

“Mr. Dixon: No, but it leaves you 8 cents to get over. » 


“The CoMMISSIONER: I have been trying to cope with this difficulty. I am referring now 
to labour costs. 

“Mr. Drxon: Yes, My Lord. 

“The CoMMISSIONER: I suggest that you cannot settle the question by merely translat- 
ing shillings into dollars and saying ‘ There you are.’ 

“Mr. Drxon: I admit that 16 cents may buy more for the labourer in England than 24 
cents does here. 

“'The CoMMISSIONER: The problem is more involved than it seems on the surface. 

“Mr. Dixon: Yes, I realize that it is too big a question to settle this afternoon.” 


The attitude of the textile industry being in favour of a permanent pro- 
tective policy, the question of the industry’s benefit to the country is of prime 
importance. The community is asked to tax itself, and to support the tax 
indefinitely, in order that the industry may thrive. It was therefore incum- 
bent upon the industry, on the occasion of this inquiry, to make out its case: 
that the return it makes to the community is worth the sacrifice it asks of it. 

Mr. R. L. Kellock, counsel for the Primary Textile Institute, deals witn 
this question in his factum. In addition to the number of persons the industry 
employs and the size of its payroll, Mr. Kellock sets out the advantages which, 
in his view, the industry confers upon the nation, in the following manner: 


“The above figures of employees and annual payroll, of course, only show the employees 
actually working in these mills and factories, and do not include those Canadian workers 
engaged in producing supplies for the industry, such as soaps, chemicals, boxes, paper and 
so on, or transporting raw materials and supplies for the InGUSHTY and whose wages are 
included in the figure of $94,000,000 of materials used.” 


(I must point out here before proceeding with Mr, Kellock’s statement, 
that “ materials used” include importations from other countries of raw silk, 
raw cotton and wool, making up probably 75 per cent of this $94,000,000.) 


“Industries supplying the textile industry are well established in Canada and manu- 
facture a large variety of products. In 1934 the textile industry used $7,885,725 worth of 
chemicals, dyes, oils, soaps, etc., in a large part the product of Canadian industries 
which during the past years have been developed to supply the textile industry. (Exhibit 
788, p. 16). The textile industry in 1934 also spent $1,585,381 on packing materials, chiefly 
Canadian, and $2,746,360 on electric power, in addition to the power generated in its own 
plants. (Exhibits 788 p. 18). 

“There is a distinct advantage to Canadian railways in the fact that on textile goods 
produced in Canada the railways carry both the raw materials and supplies as well as the 
finished products, while on imported goods they only obtain the carrying charges on the 
finished product. From a study made in 1932 of a woollen mill, a woollen and worsted 
cloth mill, and a carpet mill, it was found that for every ton of finished product produced 
by this group there were thirteen tons of raw material, fuel, supplies and machinery taken 


“into the plants. (Exhibit 788 p. 17; also Exhibit 615 Dp. 2). Furthermore by reason of 


the fact that the railway freight content in the transportation charges on a shipment of 
manufactured goods from overseas to some Western Canadian points is aces than the 
freight charge paid by a Canadian mill on its shipments from Eastern Canada to the same 
Western Canadian points, a Canadian mill is worth more in revenue to Canadian railways 
than a foreign or British mill. 

, “In evaluating the importance of the primary textile industry in Canada, the basic 
fare concerning ‘the industry have to be compared with the entire manufacturing industry 
in Canada. In 1934 the primary textile industries comprised 1:96 per cent of the number 
of establishments, 5-04 per cent of the capital employed, 7-52 per cent of the value of manu- 
facturing production, 11:20 per cent of all manufacturing employees, and paid 9-09 per cent 
of wages and salaries. (Exhibit 788 p. 4.) These figures not only show the relative import- 
ance of this industry to Canada but they also show that although the primary textile 
industry uses only $5 capital for every $95 capital used in other manufacturing industries, it 
gives direct employment to 11 workers for every 89 workers employed in other industries; 
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that is, it is a valuable industry for a country to have because the number of workers is 
relatively high as compared to the capital employed. 

“In considering the relation of the percentage of wages to the percentage of persons 
employed, it must be taken into consideration that the textile industry is a ‘light industry’ 
employing a large proportion of females and young persons between the time of leaving 
school and marrying. From Exhibit 1287, setting out employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries in Canada, it may be shown that in the primary textile industry the proportion of 
females to all employed is 47-1 per cent, and in the other industries listed, exclusive of the 
primary and secondary textile industry, the proportion of females to all employed is only 
17-7 per cent. 

“From the foregoing it is deduced that the primary textile industry is an integral and 
important factor in the Canadian industrial development.” 


On the question of employment and the industry’s payroll, the records of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics show that in the year 1936, 63,874 persons 
were employed and $52,438,216 were paid in salaries and wages. 

Speaking for the Dominion Textile Company, Mr. Heward dealt with 
this same subject in his oral argument. His remarks are reported in volume 
XXVI of the proceedings, beginning at page 17986 and continuing to page 
18027. His statement is interesting and is made with great thoroughness, but 
it is not possible for me to summarize it here adequately. In addition to the 
facts set out by Mr. Kellock, Mr. Heward deals with the production of the 
Dominion Textile Company, pointing out, among other things, the great extent 
to which this Company manufactures articles that serve as the primary materials 
for other manufacturing companies. In this particular he refers to exhibit No. 
1362. He points out that in the year 1935, the Company spent $2,822,216 on 
purchases in Canada for its factories. He argues, among other things, that, 
under a regime of free trade in textile products, more benefit would go to the 
importer than to the consumer; that in the case of a national emergency such 
as war here, or in the United States or in Europe, a home textile industry would 
be an absolute necessity; that if customs duties were lowered to such an extent 
as to give the Canadian business to manufacturers in other countries, the 
resulting benefit to the Dominion treasury would not be large. 


On this subject of services rendered to the nation by the protected industry, 
Mr. McRuer, and Mr. Beauregard, raised the question of “protection to 
machines” as opposed to “protection to the workers.”’ The question is whether, 
as the industry becomes more and more mechanized, manufacturers are not 
producing at less cost to themselves with a less number of employees. This 
would tend to lower the required measure of tariff protection. All I can do 
here is to state the question and to show how it was answered by the company 
executive to whom it was put, Mr. W. J. Whitehead, Managing-Director of the 
Wabasso Cotton Company Limited at Three Rivers. The following is taken 
from the evidence beginning at page 1081:— 

Q. So that we come to this conclusion and I think you agree with me, that since 1928 


the proportion of labour in the output of the company has been reduced from about 32 
per cent to 20 per cent—A. I have agreed with that. 

“Q. So that it would be a correct statement, would it not, to that extent the protection 
that has been afforded to this company has been a protection on the output of machines to 
that much greater extent? ... 


“The Wirness:—I would like the question more clearly put before I answer it. 
“The COMMISSIONER: Well, put it again, Mr. McRuer. 


By Mr. McRuer: 


“Q. You agree with me that it is fair to say that the labour element in the output has 
been reduced from 1928 from 32 per cent to 20 per cent in 1935. 

“The CoMMISSIONER: That is a fact. 

“Mr. McRuer: That is a fact. We have established that now. 

“Q. Then, if that be true, the protection that has been afforded to the output of this 
company has been a protection on the output of machines to that much greater extent?— 
A. In answering that question, Mr. McRuer, I would like to draw your attention to the fact 
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that while we are discussing wages and percentage of wages the introduction of the automatic 
machinery with its consequent reduction in labour content has allowed us to increase the 
number of employees—increase the number of employees in our employ. 


By the Commissioner: 


“Q. Increase the number of employees?—A. Increase the number of employees in our 
employ due to the great deal greater production we are able to turn out, or at least to the 
greatly cheaper price we are able to turn out our merchandise at and therefore obtain 
greater production or greater sales. . 

“Q. You have prepared a statement ‘showing the number of employees from 1917 to 
1936. In 1928 the total number of employees was 2,450?7—A. That is correct. 

“Q. And in 1936 or 1935, to keep within this year which we are dealing with, the total 
number of employees was 1,858?—A. That is correct. 

“Q. How do you say ‘that the increase—or the installation of the automatic loom has 
enabled you to increase the number of your employees?—A. Well, wait till I answer that 
question correctly for you. May I ask that— 

“Q. I am afraid I must have misunderstood what you said—A. No, you are correct, 
but you have skipped all the intervening years, you know. 

“Q. I am dealing with two years at the moment?—A. You skip the intervening years. 
You are failing to take the whole picture because in 1928 while we admit having 2,400 
employees we were actually carrying out our operations with the English loom and the 
English machinery and the English system. 

“Q. I suggest to you— —A. On changing— 

“Mr. Lasom: Let him finish. 


“The Witness: On changing that method of manufacture to the American system the 
number of employees dropped from 2,400 to 1,600 but due to the decrease in costs that 
number has crept up to 1,900 again which is an increase over what it was at that period. 


By the Commissioner: 
“Q. When was there 1,600?—A.1,600 was in 1930. 


By Mr. McRuer: 


“Q. So that in between 1929 and 1930 you installed these automatic machines?—A. 
Between— 

“Q. Evidently between 1929 and 1980?—A. No, we started. 

“Q. Well, you are giving the reason for the drop in the number of employees from 
2,450 in 1928 to 1,637 in 1930 that you installed automatic machines?—A. We started. 

“Q. Yes, well— —A. We have not completed yet. 

“Q. You have not completed it yet. Then, may we take it that you will further reduce 
the number of employees per output after you have fully completed the installation of the 
automatic machines?—A. We will— 

“Q. And that this 20 per cent will be down below 20, something below 20?—A. Will you 
repeat that? 

“Q. I say may we take it that when you have fully completed the installation of the 
automatic machines that you will be able to increase your output per number of employees 
and that this 20 per cent will be lower, still lower?—A. We would be able to increase our 
output per— 

“Q. Per number of employees?—A. No. 

“Q. I thought that is what the automatic machine did, increased the output per em- 
ployee?—A.It has increased the output per number of employees but at the time—at this 
present period to which you are referring the output to-day has exceeded the output as it was 
at that date. Therefore any additional machinery you put in increases the output but the 
number of employees per unit remains the same. 

“Q. Then your output increases per number of employees, per 100 of employees you 
have a greater output?—A. No, because you increase the number of employees for every 
machine you put in. You are not scrapping machinery, ruining machinery to install auto- 
matic machinery. 


By the Commissioner: 
“Q. You are talking of additional machinery, not substitutional?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McRuer: 

“Q.I thought you said you had not fully converted the factory into automatic 
machines; it was not complete?—A. Yes, but the number of non-automatic machines which 
are in the factory, and occupying floor space, are idle and there is nobody being employed 
on them, and if the installation of automatic machinery had not been done in 1929 the 
whole mill would be idle to- day. 

“Q. I see. Taking your yards of cloth for instance, on this statement this shows it is. 
37 ,000—37,000,000?—A. Yes. 
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“Q. 37,000,000 as against 16,000,000 in 1928?—A. Yes. 

“Q. While your wages are down from $1,500,000 to $971,000?—A. Yes. 

“Q. That is a fair reflection, is it, on the effect of the installation of the automatic 
machine?—A. Yes. 

“Q. I see, well— A. Of course, that is, these statements that go with it. 

“Q. Yes—A. If the automatic machine was not installed I doubt whether you would 
have any wages being paid.” 


The foregoing leaves the question in a rather indefinite form. It is, how- 
ever, one of the factors in the problem of tariff protection and will require con- 
sideration from time to time. hey 

On the assumption that protection to the textile industry is a permanent 
policy of government, Mr. Heward has this to say in his factum as to the measure 
of this protection:— . 

“In deciding, however, as to the sufficiency or insufficiency of tariff protection an 
additional factor enters into the question, namely, the encouragement of new investment 
in the industry concerned. Tariff protection is intended not only to ensure the survival of 
those already engaged in the industry, but also to procure the establishment of new under- 
takings in the industry, and such ventures must therefore be made reasonably attractive 
for capital. As, therefore, one of the purposes of tariff protection is to encourage the invest- 
ment of capital, the tariff should offer such protection as will enable those proposing to 
invest new capital in the industry to obtain a fair rate of earnings on the amount of capital 


' which is necessary, at that time, to purchase the assets, fixed and otherwise, required for 


carrying on the industry.” 


On this subject, it should be borne in mind that the danger of over-expansion 


| entailing loss and increased unemployment in periods of business recession, is 


_ always present in the growth of existing companies and in the creation of new 
| ones; and this consideration should be weighed, along with others, against the 
_ request for higher protection to encourage new investment. 


In view of the quotation regarding “ infant industries” from the work of 


‘Professor Smart, given in an earlier part of this chapter, and its application to the 


textile industry in Canada, I have endeavoured to have a comparative table 
drawn of rates made applicable under the National Policy Tariff of 1879, and 
those now in force. The task is not an easy one on account of the changes brought 
about in the many years that have gone by. 

The comparison of tariff rates over periods of time is a matter of great 
difficulty as there have been marked changes in the nature of rates, the classi- 
fication of items and in the unit values of imports as well as in the character of 


the goods on which the duties are applied. With the continued industrial deve- 


lopment of the country tariffs have tended to become more complex. This is 
shown by the greater variety in the rates of duty and the greater detail in the 
tariff items. : 

The first major difference between the tariff of 1879 and that of 1937 is that 


the present tariff has preferential, treaty, intermediate and general tariff rates, 
|/ whereas the earlier tariff, particularly for textiles, had practically only one set of 


rates. The tariff of 1879 was largely a revenue tariff with protective features 


imposed to favour the manufacture in Canada of certain products. Duties on 


goods of a class or kind not made in Canada were therefore made relatively 
high in order to provide substantial customs revenue. The present tariff contains 
a considerable number of free items under the British Preferential Tariff. In 
comparing duties on the principal textile items it is necessary to bear in mind 
that there are important items in the present tariff which are free of duty or on 
which relatively low duties apply on British imports. 
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COMPARATIVE DUTIES ON CERTAIN CLASSES OF TEXTILE MANUFACTURES 
IN 1879 AND 1937 (BASED ON 1937 PRICES) 


, Preferential | Intermediate 
— ait  Tariff* Tariff 
1937 1987 
per cent per cent per cent 
Cottons— 

Grey Sheetitigrs . 08. Ave Reed ones Ties oe. SEE. 30-9 15-0 41-7 
ipleached Sheeting) 1. a Meek esd. cb emai sous ees ol ae 22-4 18-0 35-7 
Paces: Tyo Rt bp eaewe Reva One. SUA Bo Reo: 32-8 18-0 39-1 
Prints (notamade in Canada in 1879), 826... ee. 20-0 18-0 39-5 
CUTEGD WV OTERV OL BS ds Bode a 6 oles URNS ra ss See Eo 22-7 12-5 32-3 
COCLLOMDOsiory VArMenls is cheleve ae ck os MAPA eels leah cae Vanes 12+5 18-5 

Wool Fabrics— 
COC a ic CPE A Ma tB ler ee en el ia REO 25-0 27-2 59-7 
POO is ACE UO UIE oie 5 clo blee Gee a oe dab cate eee 27-5 24-4 69-5 
Silky Faprica--( Plat. Crepe) oft Tc las sete Siem ad eemewm ii: 30-0 20-25 60-0 
APU CE) MUL AEICRD Sos vd odo me att cata Ml aah ae erate dao UTTER Sa dim htape 24-75 82-1 


*10% discount under British Preferential Tariff has been deducted. 
tNot made commercially in 1879. 


Various representations were made to me, after the conclusicn of the 
hearings, by the Primary Textiles Institute and the Canadian Cottons Ltd., with 
respect to the present position of the industry in Canada in relation to im- 
portations of textile goods. As some of the matters referred to are of relatively 
recent development, and as I have not had an opportunity to institute any 
inquiry with respect to them, I shall merely summarize the representations which 
have been made. I do this because, so far as they go, they bring the views of the 
industry on certain features of the tariff up to date or nearly so. 

Mr. W. M. Berry, assistant secretary of the Primary Textiles Institute 
states in a letter dated November 19th, 1937, that, as has been pointed’ out in 
Chapter V herein, a drastic decline in the price of raw cotton took place in the 
autumn of 1937 and that by November the price of New York spot cotton was 
approximately 8:0 cents per pound compared with 14-66 cents in March of the 
same year. 

Mr. Berry then points out:— 

“From the duty point of view the chief effect of this reduction of raw cotton prices 
on Canadian mills is the reduction of the amount of duties collected under ad valorem rates. 
Tf the prices of manufactured cotton goods decline in step with decreases in raw cotton the 
duties collected under ad valorem rate will decrease according to the decrease in raw cotton.” 


To illustrate this point, Mr. Berry refers to the ad valorem duties which 
would have applied on a print cloth included in Exhibit 831, if imported from 
the United States, viz:— 


Ad Valorem 
—- Duties 
Collectable 


cpl Te LUE Dee Gh hae il Mpegemedatahen <cliabgines 4h rh ac aris Uma petal UaassNeelaeatct tool &. hy 1 “Aka ac a a a 12-00 
Behneniean oUML MSIE. w...cLikieoi. 0. Ba DT, ROR Ve a Pa, 9-00 
CTO Ret Oa Ni here wae. wed ae cher ee seeder al «the HERES ee: me TA ada bat. ae, Letty Gl. eae 8°75 
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Ad valorem duties, however, formed only a part of the customs and excise 
charges collectable on such an import. The full particulars in this regard are:— 


Price Ad Specific Total Percentage 
Dh in Valorem Duty Excise Duties of United 
ibe United Duty 24 cents Tax and States 
States 20% Per Lb. oo Excise - Price 
$ % cents dfs $ % 
Apri 9S0.310. 3. ce eee oe 51-25 10-25 5-47 2-01 17-73 84-5 
MEPACOP TOR TES os CALA wale 75-02 15-00 5-47 2-86 23-33 31-1 
Pine BO 9ST os eR Ss 8 60-02 12-00 5:47 2-32 19-79 33-0 
Pentel 198.0 S500 kc Bala arene 45-01 9-00 5-47 1-78 16-25 36-1 
DOE OOS Vc laencdewethw sss 43-76 8-75 5-47 1-74 15-96 36-5 


Mr. Berry further states that:— 


“The prices of manufactured goods have collapsed (in the United States) even more than 
justified by raw cotton declines; United States margins have been seriously reduced and, 
we believe, goods are being sold at less than cost.” 


This representation regarding United States selling prices is supported by the 
following data furnished by Mr. Berry for the print cloth in Exhibit 831:— 


U.S. Selling Gross 
Gat price of ee Margin 
ate Cloth Sid (by dif- 
per pound perp ference) 
cents cents cents 
ey San Bi 5 Sahm mae ae, gal ate Diyhlth 0, Ta! 3 Rapala cai me ipl: 8 48-00 15-10 32-90 
gune ay 1937 oo... ic bs WAU SC Re Oa SS. a 38-40 12-54 25-86 
Bet oO MO) kee. wie ee. eta, ee ie, Tiel a ie 28-80 8-46 20-34 
ef datas | ar pe ei oil Me SAE Be a A aR erga: ga ye 28-00 8-34 19-66 
To which may be added similar information for 
paren) WECM W OO: POI ANY. Ss eS Dd Oe Se SS 32-79 11-64 21-15 


Mr. Berry then points out the increase in the importations of certain cotton 
goods from the United States. Full details on this point are contained in the 
tables in Chapter IV herein. 

In a letter dated November 11, 1937, Mr. A. O. Dawson, president of the 
Canadian Cottons Ltd., deals with the above matters as they affect his company. 
His representations may be summarized as follows:— 


1. The Canadian Cottons Ltd. purchased large quantities of raw cotton at 
prevailing prices in April, May and June, 1937. Due to a strike that developed 
at Cornwall in the summer of 1937, the Company was unable to use up their 
supplies of raw cotton as rapidly as had been anticipated. 

2. The changed conditions in the raw cotton market and in domestic demand 
have forced the Company to revise its price lists downward. 

3. It appears likely that the Company will suffer some losses before the 
raw material can be converted into finished goods and sold. 

4. “Tnereased rates of pay to Company employees made effective during 
the past year have greatly added to the cost of production, while at the same 
time there has been a steady and drastic lowering in the price of finished goods.” 


The Primary Textiles Institute has also made representations with respect 
to importations of artificial silk fabrics. In a letter dated December 15, 1937, 
Mr. Berry points out the increases that have taken place in importations of 
artificial silk fabrics from the United Kingdom, the United States and Japan. 
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Figures for these imports will be found in Chapter IV. The trend in recent 
months is as follows:— 


IMPORTS OF ARTIFICIAL SILK FABRICS 


All Countries United Kingdom United States Japan 

1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 
“ab lb Ib ib lb Ib. 1b Ib Ib 
FEST 125,301 | 155,384 | 81,331 | 112,487} 6,637| 7,015 | 33,270| 30,956 
Aupust............| 147°618 |. 1397399,| 80,194 | -83;110|. 8:169| . 9,493] 51,796 | 39598 
September........} 133°482 | 133,564} 85,387] 87/750] 6,574] 13,022] 37/084] 27,137 
October...........} 128°737 | 133,929 | 70,472 | 81'711| 13/873 | 15,465 | 40'354|  33'817 
Biarricn Hered seal 119'949 | 121/042 | 64,747 | 67.766 | 13,495] 23,700] 39,903] 227896 


In a letter dated December 28, 1937, Mr. Berry deals with the current 
situation with respect to the Japanese yen as follows:— 

“Effective January 1, 1938, the “minimum rate of exchange for computing the value 
for ordinary and special duty purposes of goods of a class or kind made in Canada imported 
from” Japan is 29-5 cents to the yen. But the added proviso that “currency special duty 
shall only apply where the current exchange rate is im excess of 5 per cent bélow the fixed 
value” has abolished currency dumping duty on Japanese goods altogether for the present 
since the current exchange rate of 29-11 cents is only 1-3 per cent below the fixed value.” 


An illustration of the present situation regarding currency dumping in 
respect to Japanese importations has been given in Chapter I at page 16. 


CHAPTER XI 
VALUE OF INQUIRY—RESPONSIBILITIES OF PROTECTED INDUSTRY 


In the foregoing chapters of this report I have dealt with the evidence 

adduced upon all the subjects set out in the Order in Council as requiring inves- 
tigation. 
} This investigation called for “full and complete information . . . covering 
- @ period of years with respect to costs, profits, wages, salaries and bonuses, tariff 
protection, investment, volume of production, and all other matters and things 
which together with information already available to the Government will enable 
sound conclusions to be reached regarding the position of this and other branches 
of the textile industry in relation to British and foreign competition, and in 
particular, the extent to which the employer can reasonably and properly be 
expected to maintain employment over periods of temporary difficulty.” 

In going over the record of the proceedings as I have done in this report, I 
have acted in an endeavour to indicate the different parts into which the subject- 
matter of the inquiry may properly be divided, to compile and to set out from 
the great mass of evidence the facts and figures which furnish answers to some 
of the questions raised, to fix responsibility where it appeared necessary to fix 
it, to present the different views expressed on controverted points, to comment 
when comment appeared to be called for, and to suggest when I have thought that 
my suggestions might be helpful. In this last chapter, I shall have further facts 
to deal with and further suggestions to make. But before going into these, I 
have something to say concerning the whole inquiry, which, I think, is best said 
now. | 

In my opinion, the great value of the inquiry lies, not in this report (which 
must necessarily be summary and which probably will be found chiefly valuable 
as a sort of index and guide to the great volume of material produced), but in 
this material itself. The function of the inquiry was to secure information for 
submission to the Government. I think this function has been discharged with 
great thoroughness, thanks to the labour of those appointed to assist me and 
to the co-operation of all concerned. As a result we have, in the twenty-seven 
volumes which record the proceedings, in the 1380 exhibits filed, in the factums 
prepared with great care and handed in by counsel for the Commission and for 
all parties having an interest in the inquiry, material of great value to those 
who desire to become acquainted with the history and the present position. of 
the Canadian textile industry, and especially, to those whose duty it is to view 
this industry in its social aspect and in its relationship to the country’s customs 
tariff. Among the exhibits, the questionnaires and statements filed by the 
auditors possess a value which can hardly be over-estimated. 

But my concern at this moment is to assist in having the value of this 
inquiry maintained. I can do this only by submitting, as I hand in this report, 
that steps be taken to supplement and to keep up to date as time goes on the 
information which this record contains. The work accomplished by the investi- 
gation will be of permanent value only if it is used as a basis and a starting 
point for the continuous exercise of observation by the proper department of 
Government. over the standing and the activities of the textile industry. If this 
suggestion is received with favour, the working-out of a recording system will 
not be difficult. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics now secures annual returns 
from each unit of the industry (as of all other industries), showing such particu- 
lars as capital employed, salaried employees, wage-earners, wages paid, materials 
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used, products manufactured, etc. Financial returns are of course made by each 
manufacturer to the Income Tax Office. Those manufacturing establishments 
which are incorporated as companies under the Dominion Companies Act also 
send to the Secretary of State copies of the balance sheets and other statements 
which they lay before their shareholders annually; but many of the textile firms 
are incorporated under provincial legislation and any returns they make go to 
departments of provincial governments, who, of course, are not concerned with 
them as tariff-protected manufacturers. My intention is that all companies 
should supply the required information: public companies, private companies, 
subsidiaries, etc. The questionnaires prepared by the Commission auditors and 
filed as exhibits might, I believe, serve as a model for the compiling of proper 
annual returns, with possibly some modifications to ensure greater particularity 
in some respects. : 

The object of what I suggest here is twofold: (1) that information of the 
affairs of each of these companies and of this tariff-protected industry as a whole, 
at least as complete as it has been made by this inquiry, be available at all times 
to those who have the right to possess it, that is the Government, Parliament, 
and the tax-paying community; (2) that this information be required in such 
form, and with such particulars, that the element of secrecy, and of consequent 
deception, in so far as it may exist (and the evidence does not show that itis 
all-pervading), will be done away with. As an instance of the secrecy to which 
I refer I may mention what came to be known during the inquiry as “secret 
reserves,” that is profits undisclosed because (1) hidden away in the under- 
valuation of inventories (or in deductions from their valuation) or (2) used 
for capital expenditure, thereby constituting a re-investment of profits, under the 
guise of proper charges for current expenses made before arriving at profits. 
In all these things it is the secrecy that is objectionable (not necessarily the 
reserve), because it deceives all those who are entitled to know the truth about 
the actual annual profits of a company and its real financial standing: the 
Government, the community, the shareholders, etc. In so far as the community 
is especially concerned, both as investor and tax-payer, it can properly exercise 
its rights in matters of policy, that is company policy and national economic 
policy, only on the condition of having access to full and accurate information. 
The element of publicity is essential to these purposes. 


The Order in Council says that the information gathered through this 
inquiry is to be used, along with other material already in the possession of the 
Government, to enable sound conclusions to be reached, not only in relation to 
British and foreign competition, but in particular as to “the extent to which the 
employer can reasonably and properly be expected to maintain employment 
over periods of temporary difficulty.” 


When I first touched upon this question in the opening chapter of this 
report, I quoted certain statements from the work of W. Cunningham, D.D., on 
“The Growth of English Industry and Commerce.” Reference is there made to 
what occurred in England in the days of the Tudor regime when cloth-makers, 
in times of stress, continued to give employment by increasing their stocks at a 
risk of loss to themselves through conditions abroad; doing this, in some cases 
out of their own generous sense of responsibility, and in other cases in obedience 
to royal command. The reference then shows that later on, in the 17th century, 
under the immense development of new economic freedom, government ceased 
to interest itself in the pursuits of competitors in commercial activity, with the 
result that “no room was left for authoritative insistence on moral, as distin- 
guished from legal, obligations. .. . Capitalists had established their right to 
secure a return for their money, and there was no authority to insist upon any 
correlative duty.” The author continues, speaking of this same second period: 
“There are still examples of manufacturers who continue to carry on business 
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at a loss in bad times, in order to provide employment for their hands, but the 
time has passed when government could insist on such conduct as obligatory.” - 


In the case now under consideration the question is raised under present — 
day conditions and in respect to manufacturers not only as such but as indus- 
trialists who enjoy and who have enjoyed for many years the benefit of tariff 
protection, and who, moreover, insist that this protection must be continued and 
perhaps even increased,—the whole of this, of course, at the expense of the 
community. 


The importance of industry in a nation, its size and wealth, its system of 
organization, are all vastly different now from what they were in the 16th and 
17th centuries. 


Not the least of these differences consists in the only remote connection 
which exists to-day in big industry, such as Canada’s textile industry, between 
ownership and management. In Tudor times, the owner was in close touch with 
“his workmen and had an immediate interest in their welfare. (There was no 
need then for insistence upon “collective bargaining” as the term is now under- 
stood.) The government spoke directly to the owner when this was necessary, 
and expected immediate obedience of him. One of the characteristics of present 
day industry is the exercise of power on a very large scale by a few men whose 
contact with the owners (the shareholders), is confined to getting out annual 
statements, very often of a very meagre character, as I have already pointed out, 
and to going before them for re-election at an annual meeting. These men are 
the directors who appoint the management. And very often the chief manager 
is one of themselves, a managing-director; a manager appointed under a method 
of combining policy and management which probably is not bad in itself; which 
even appears to have advantages. 

The condition of things which I have just described is probably inseparable 
from a smooth working of the capitalistic control of industry in our times. 
do not refer to it here to criticize it: to do so would be to go quite beyond the 
scope of my instructions under this Commission. I call attention to what the 
system is in order that the nature of the problem now under discussion may 
be better understood. 

The Order in Council refers to ‘ the sudden cessation of operations in 
industrial establishments.” Evidently, under present conditions, this must mean 
actions causing distress with which the owners of big companies (the share- 
holders) can have had nothing to do; which they will hear of only later, at the 
same time as the general public. 

The closing of the Dominion Textile Company’s mill at Sherbrooke was the 
' act of one man, the managing director. The shareholders had nothing to do 
with it, nor, so far as I know, the board of directors. I have already said that, 
at the beginning of the inquiry, the managing director came forward to assume 
all responsibility for what was done. Yet, the action taken was of a serious 
nature. It added 400 people to the unemployed i in Sherbrooke, and the distress 
of those persons ‘and the consequent expense upon relief bodies would have 
indeed been great if the mill had been allowed to remain closed “indefinitely,” 
in accordance with the ominous intimation written in the notice posted up. 


This incident illustrates the power of management and its readiness to 
exercise such power without consulting the owners of the company or some- 
times even the directors. 


But while management may feel free to close a mill when it seems that 
no loss will thereby ensue to the company, will it be quite as willing to continue 
operating a mill at an actual loss, at least for any considerable period, or even 
only at the risk of an eventual loss, merely to help meet a condition of distress? 
Probably not, unless supported by the directorate. And the directorate in turn 
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may themselves feel unsafe in such cases, in view of their ultimate responsi- 
bility to the shareholders, unless some superior compelling oe apc h weik to 
that which they owe their shareholders,—urges them along. 


We must first consider the hardest kind of case: that of a company con- 
tinuing to carry on operations at an actual total loss. In the case of the 
companies I have examined, even those that have had a record of prosperity, 
such operations could be maintained at the most for only a short period on 
account of the ensuing rapid exhaustion of the company’s ready resources. The 
payroll of the Dominion Textile Company is over $400,000 a month. The 
length of time during which it could continue to operate would, of course, depend 
on the extent of the loss each month. This time would be very short indeed if 
the whole of this $400,000 represented a monthly total loss; because, needless to 
say, we must, for practical purposes, consider the company itself as it is to-day, 
its finances and resources, as distinguished from those persons who made fortunes 
out of it in the past. 

For the future, too, it seems impossible to provide against losses of this 
magnitude. To provide for the possible operations of their plants in face of 
such losses, the companies would have to pile up large liquid reserves, so large 
in. the ageregate that their formation might even create monetary problems 
affecting the general economy of the country; because I presume that whatever 
might be expected in this regard of the textile manufacturers would likewise be 
expected of all other manufacturers enjoying tariff protection. The payroll of 
the textile companies alone is over $4,000,000 per month. 

But the case just put is of an extreme class. It means the carrying on of 
operations at a total loss of the cost of these operations. This case was sug- 
gested to me, and I have dealt with it because it illustrates the problem in its 
most difficult form. But in reality there are many degrees of loss which fall 
short of this hypothetical case. The result of carrying on certain operations 
at a loss may reduce total profits without eliminating them; or it may leave 
the company on the whole without a loss or a profit; or again it may mean 
only a partial loss of the cost of operations so as to be possible of continuation 
for many months or perhaps several years. 

The first of these three cases is well exemplified by the matter before us, 
that is the closing of the Sherbrooke mill by the Dominion Textile Company. 
The mill closed was the company’s only rayon mill, leaving out of consideration 
the Valleyfield mill of the subsidiary Montreal Cottons Limited which continued 
to operate during the time in question. The company’s rayon business repre- 
sents only about six per cent of its total production, cotton being by far its 
chief product. The 400 workers employed at this Sherbrooke mill in January, 
1936, represented about five per cent of the company’s employees and their 
‘wages about five per cent of the company’s payroll. Such being the case, the 
company could have continued to operate this mill for a year, and even if it did 
have to sell the whole of its rayon product at a loss of ten cents a yard, which 
is much more than there was at any time any cause to fear, it would still have 
had net profits at the end of the year on the whole of its operations; that is 
money available for distribution to the holders of its common shares. These net 
profits would have been reduced but not eliminated, and the company would 
have provided a year’s livelihood for 400 persons who otherwise would have been 
a charge on the community. And the company could have carried on in this 
way indefinitely, taking this loss at Sherbrooke and still paying common stock 
dividends so long as its cotton business remained in the state of prosperity 
which it had then attained. 

It is interesting to note at this point that according to the statements of 
the Canadian Cottons Ltd. their rayon mill at Milltown, New Brunswick, has 
been kept running at a loss ever since, and including, 1935. The president of 
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the company, which, like the Dominion Textile Company, is engaged principally 
in the manufacture of cotton goods, has this to say as to the reasons which 
prompt the company’s action:— 

“Financially speaking, it would have paid this company to have closed the St. Croix 
mill, transferring to some of their other mills such machinery as could be made use of in 
the manufacturing of other lines of cotton goods. However, because we have a large number 
of intelligent and worthy people working for us in Milltown, many of them owning their own 
homes, and to them the closing of that mill would mean a major disaster, and also as 
New Brunswick can ill afford to lose any more of its industries we considered ways and 
means of keeping the Milltown plant in operation.” 


a 


The second case is where a company carries on without showing any profit, 
at the end of the year, but making enough to pay its bond interest, etc. This is 
a case, I am told, of frequent occurrence in industry, and it seems only fair that 
in such a case operations should be pursued if only in justice to the company’s 
creditors. 

Finally, we have the case of a company operating at a loss for several years, 
paying no bond interest and no dividends; but expecting a favourable turn in 
the tide of business which will find its plant running and its organization intact. 
This was the case of the Dominion Woollens and Worsteds, Limited which, 
after many losing years, was reorganized at a sacrifice to its bondholders and 
shareholders, but is still in operation and doing better now than formerly. 

The above examples are not exhaustive, but they will serve to illustrate 

ithe different aspects in which the problem may present itself. In all cases of a 
_ cessation of operations the question to be determined must be one of reasonable- 
f ness from a business point of view and of good faith and justice from the point 
of view of the community. 

We are dealing now with companies owing a special duty to the community 
in view of the concessions made to them through the customs tariff. LOne might 
say that the advantage of protection is granted to these companies subject to 
certain conditions, which Parliament should recognize and Government should 
enforce. The first consideration industry puts forward to support its demand for 

| protection is the service it renders and the obligation it assumes respecting 
' employment. There are, of course, others such as the maintenance of just aie 

I call attention now to sections 15 and 17 of the Customs Tariff, because 
think that in these sections Parliament has already pointed a way to the solution 
of our present problem. 

Section 15 was enacted in 1897. It provides that if, after inquiry by a 
judge, it appears that the price of any article is unduly enhanced by agreement 
among those who manufacture it and that this disadvantage to the consumers 
is facilitated by the customs duties imposed upon like articles, the Governor in 
Council may place such article on the free list or so reduce the duty on it as to 
give the public the benefit of reasonable competition in it. In 1902 this section 
was invoked in the case of complaints made of a combine existing among Cana- 
dian paper manufacturers unduly enhancing the price of news and printing 
paper. Upon judicial inquiry the complaint was declared to be well founded. 
Consequently an Order in Council was passed on February 11, 1902, reducing 
the customs duty on news printing paper in sheets and rolls from 25 per cent 
to 15 per cent ad valorem. | 

In 1931 the present section 17 was added to the Customs Tariff. It has two 
subsections. I think it well to set out the whole section here:— 

“17. (1) In the event of producers of goods taking advantage of any duty imposed 
under this Act to increase the price of such goods to the consumer, or using any such duty 
to maintain prices at levels deemed by the Governor in Council to be higher than should 
prevail, having regard to general economic conditions in the country, the Governor in 
Council may reduce or remove such duty. : 

“ (2) In the event of any one such producer violating the provisions of this section, the 
Governor in Council may impose upon all the products of such producer, or any of them, 
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an excise duty equivalent to the amount of customs duty which would be paid by such goods 

if the same were imported into Canada under the provisions of the General Tariff, and 

the same shall be collectable as a tax, and the provisions of the Income War Tax Act as to the 

collection of taxes shall be applicable hereto. 

ate apie rae neither subsection of this section shall apply to agricultural products. 
, el: 90)! see? 


Here again the offence aimed at is an undue increase in prices brought out 
by taking advantage of the customs tariff. In the first subsection all the pro- 


ducers are penalized by the removal or the reduction of the duty. In the second ‘). 


subsection any single offender is punished by the imposition upon his products 
of an excise duty equivalent to the amount of the customs duty on like articles 
when imported. This subsection has the merit of depriving the offender of the 
benefit of the tariff without affecting the manufacturing industry as a whole. 


The Order in Council creating this Commission says:— 


“,. . He (the Minister of Finance) is further of the opinion that industry generally 
and especially an industry which has had for years the benefit of the protection afforded by 
the customs tariff, should recognize its responsibility to carry on operations with due regard 
to its obligations to employees “and to the public, and not to arbitrarily shut down its plants.” 


Due effect must be given to the word “ arbitrarily” in the foregoing state- 
ment. It indicates, in my opinion, that the cessation of operations which is con- 
sidered to be reprehensible is a cessation actuated by improper motives. or not 
defensible on reasonable grounds, having regard to the duty which the company 
owes the community. There can be no doubt, I take it, that every member of an 
industry which obtains protection at the expense of a ‘tax on the public mainly 


on the ground that its operations will furnish employment, is answerable to the , 
community for any act which may fairly be said to constitute a wilful breach; 


\ 


of the implied agreement to maintain employment, when such breach operates | 


against the public good. Even where the customs tariff is not in question, Parlia- 
ment penalizes wilful breaches of contract in certain cases where the welfare 
of the public is at stake. Thus section 499 (b) of the Criminal Code imposes 
penalties for the wilful breach by any person of a contract to supply light, power, 
gas or water to a municipal corporation when the offender knows or should know 
that the breach will deprive the inhabitants of their supply of hght, gas or water. 


Scns 


I refer to this provision of the code only for the purpose of analogy. (In the case | 
of a manufacturer operating under a protective tariff there is no express contract | 
between parties, but there is surely an implied undertaking on the part of the | 


manufacturer, so long as he continues to enjoy the advantage of the tariff, to 
refrain from throwing workmen out of employment especially in times of distress, 


without reasonable justification or excuse.] The penalty already provided by 


section 17 of the Customs Tariff for other wilful offenders is the imposition of an 
excise tax on the offender’s products which will deprive him of the benefit of the 
tariff. I think that here the penalty fits the offence most appropriately. 

Having regard to the present day form of organized industry and the position 
in which the directorate and the management are placed between the shareholders 


on the one hand and the community on the other, I think that the question:.to. 


what extent employers may reasonably and properly. be.expected to maintain 
employment over periods of temporary difficulty, is one that can best be dealt 
with by being made the subject of legislation. A provision of the Statute law 
would make it clear to shareholders that in such questions as that of giving or 
withholding employment (as in that of fixing the selling price of the company’s 
products, already provided for), the management must be mindful of the interests 
of the community as well as of those of the shareholders; that the shareholders’ 
interests may have to give way, on occasions, to those of the community; and that 
arbitrary action by the management detrimental to the community will result 
in the withdrawal from the company of the advantage which it enjoys by law 
in common with other Canadian companies selling in the home market. 
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I suggest, therefore, that consideration be given to the advisability of Parlia-_ 
ment being asked to follow the precedent which it set in 1931 in enacting sub- 
section (2) of section 17 of the Customs Tariff. It is worth while considering, 
I think, whether manufacturing firms enjoying a beneficial position under the 
Customs Tariff at the expense of the public should not subject themselves to the 
possibility of seeing their privileges withdrawn, not only if they act unfairly in 
the fixing of their selling prices, but if they fail in any other material respect in 
the discharge of their duties. In the event of such provision being made in the 
Statute, the question of the extent of an employer’s responsibility, in the circum- 
stances set out in the Order in Council, would be left to be determined in each 
case by the exercise of the discretion conferred by Parliament upon the Governor 
in Council. I do,think it is possible to fix, in advance, a general measure of 
responsibility which would be applicable to all employers at all times. 

Before closing this report I desire to place on record my appreciation of the 
great services rendered to me by Mr. J. C. McRuer, K.C., and Mr. Elie Beaure- 
gard, K.C., who assisted me as Counsel. ‘Thanks to their ability and industry I 
feel that no field of useful information has been left unexplored and that, on the 
other hand, I have been saved from the danger, inseparable from so broad a 
subject of inquiry, of straying into matters not strictly relevant. 

I am indebted also to Counsel who apeared for the Primary Textiles Institute 
and to those who represented several of the companies interested in the inquiry. 
Each one of these gentlemen applied himself to his task in a manner which con- 
vinced me that nothing deserving of attention was being neglected or overlooked. 

Finally I am pleased to say that I feel a special sense of obligation to Mr. 
A. 8. Whiteley who has acted as my secretary and whose services have been so 
valuable, (in fact indispensable), that I cannot render justice to him in these 
few words of thanks. As I was sole commissioner on this inquiry, I have had to 
rely constantly, and in an unusual degree, on his industry and his mastery of 
the many subjects involved to guide me through the mass of facts and figures 
presented as a result of this long and intricate investigation. I do not believe 
that this task could have been performed with greater efficiency; but the perform- 
ing of it has necessitated on Mr. Whiteley’s part many days, and many hours at 
night, of protracted labour. 


The whole of the foregoing is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) W. F. A. TURGEON, 
Commiassioner. 
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A 
Aird, William G........ ooeccceccoeee General Manager, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, 
ue. 
Albert, Angeline...... oc cccececcseee Wmployee, Dominion Textile Company Ltd., Mont- 
morency Branch. 
Anderson, Andrew F.......... ssseeee Secretary Treasurer, Paton Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 


Montreal, Que. 


Andree, Mile Florence..........2e++ /#mployee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario. 
Auclair, Charles......... cocesesceeee Hmployee, Belding-Corticelli Limited, Montreal, Que. 
AY OLLG. sQCOlZeS.. oes csccessaces ..-- Hmployee, Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons, Ltd. Cap de 
la Madeleine, Quebec. 
B 
Trae Ve Cre: Litas c o.8's neler ete ake .»- Counsel, Dominion Textile Company Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., and Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Barnhart, Lconmeun +4." s.% 2.5. .. Hmployee, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
Barrette, Marc Edouard.......... oe Gen Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
ranch. 
Barrie, John Wallace..s....sssecvese hee Spe eed Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke 
ranch. 
Pastien, Wiwees ss see. eee eet .»++s General Representative for Canada of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
Beaumier, Fortunat...........6. .--. Employee, Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons, Ltd., Cap de la 
Madeleine, Que. 
Beaumont, Robert John............ Manager, Commercial & Distribution Department, 
on aT Water & Power Company Ltd., Montreal, 
ue. 
Brae eT TCE shone pislc ees est cslees Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
TSO LO RE pha OREE Gn 1s teres ies oinis' 'erare see's Employee, Belding-Corticelli Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
PDC TAEIC , VIO 5 1 «o/s eho nfetary's a wipe ee ee Employee, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 
BelanGer, (ATUOMC. . 0c. cn cei wee c'e e's sy elas ieee Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke 
ranch. 
BOISE OO MICE sae. «'eicietes ere crews e's e'e Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
PROTO L OT TV Tes atoreinig'eveie'e we ieieierene Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
OPE WVO Tie IV cc letter ee ¢-sg.e00's 0-00 pate Secretary, Primary Textiles Institute, Mont- 
real, Que. 
Berube mer Ld Ola,. <i. sic eroce shes cs ae ete Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
Branch. 
BRC ORE DA cio 0.) sa lyote inisiejeieve elses Assistant Overseer, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Mont- 
morency Branch. 
TREE eV UUK ORE ae a vojalereiecele canst o.0%2 9. President, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Bison Caves gs 5 i5, sasssiose ie persue aenosoge:s Comptroller, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Head Office, 
Montreal, Que. 
BI ANCNGLES SR TOGER 5 orssspetewsorere-oieiere ess Employee, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 
Boe, hte fiiiac cap ke se ee eee: Technical Director, Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons Ltd., 
Cap de la Madeleine, Que. 
DGiSVer iA TOXIN we cies oe Sicne ses Employee, Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons Ltd., Cap de la 
Madeleine, Que. 
Boivin, (Amita. 2.2.26 ceccccccceeee Mmployee, Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons Ltd., Cape de la 
; Madeleine, Que. 
OWE Meee oft seen ese ne Inspector of Industrial Establishments, Department of 
Labour, Quebec. 
GGT erry ha sail wre, s Sree sleseie Employee, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
Bornsterie Lose Di, Me oo se one soaps: wipes Secretary-Treasurer, Consolidated Silk Mills, Ltd., St 


Hyacinthe, Que. 
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Bouchard: pmglien psig vice diets iais's eels Secretary-Treasurer, Le Syndicat Catholique National 
: du Textile de St, Grégoire de Montmorency, Inc. 
BSOUCHATC xOneI osc iis Kise Seige be ce Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
BOGCHard MOGArIS ein e's ae a tie ose Kmployee, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 
Boucharas i omeoy bb edie siete stone sit Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Limited, Mf anstialite 
ency Branch. 
BOUGHED WA TBC ecise s cbt ne ve semua Overseer, Dominion Textile Co. Limited, Montmorency 
Branch. 
Boucher! Armand |. (hus Peale Employee, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. . 
Bollard, MZGaP: is dues apaldiee sass Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Limited, Montmor- 
y ency Branch. 
Bioucie i LI res hii od tiy/s}s sferesere olsjehel> Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Boulays WADOBELE. |). ais, t)x she's aps vihea's pie Employee, M. E. Binz Co. Limited, Montmagny, Que. 
Bourhivals)) Prunes. ah isis JEWA Tos ces Employee, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que 
BOULCH ACOIDME, xis wie lnicias s boise caaewe HPlOy ees Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
Branch. 
Bouter ouisya. vty ees Opa ss cere tee Overseer, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
Branch. 
Bouthillier, Laurette...........5-08. Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Limited, SHOT eP HS 
Que. 
BOUbInN Wiouard 2% 5s Mere'> Ss > > mangoes Employee, A. Bocal, Montmagny, Que. 
PHGMUVICT, IOI Sie, Saks se Vee ace ee» Ex-employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
BOYS Wale Mos citle ke pce as F Uiejngsis Assistant General Manager, Canadian Cottons Ltd., 
f Cornwall, Ont. 
Bradley, Frederick Hamilton........ Ex-Mayor, Sherbrooke, Que. 
Bretans) Laonelaiey: «bi elvsnetees 42s Employee, Dominion ‘Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke 
Branch. 
Brocklesby, A. Ernest..............- Cost Accountant, Toronto, Ontario. 
PTUMORI eta ek nsteken's sss eh eis Oe Counsel, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Brunet; ANNGGE.....cvi ade tny i'w lhe ee Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
Brown weobatles Bis. . saws arevsadels ha Chartered Accountant, Montreal, Que. 
BuUrhe OGD AS. 5 oc bb nick Vo we reds President and General Manager, Monarch Knitting Co. 
Ltd., Dunnville, Ont. 
Butterworth, Harold................ Overseer, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
Branch. 
Cc 
(Cabanas Paulette. 3. ier sede he Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke 
Branch. 
CAGIERy Tec 4.6 ac.adhokacuatiaenith das Director and Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Celanese 
Limited, Drummondville, Que. 
Cameron, Wm. McC.......... .seees Vice-President Canadian Celanese Ltd., Drummondville, 
Que 
Camaniel GA. vA Ge en Saceag Canadian Cottons Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Cantin, Cote Vere ee Employee, Dominion Textile "Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke 
Branch. 
CATE): ATEBOCMG, ais. cuit hice os + oi oe Inspector of Industrial Establishments, Department of 
Labour, Province of Quebec. | 
CATISOR A ELOREY Sit yc eek a aah neleee Ex-employee, Monarch Knitting Co. Ltd., Dunnville, 
Ont. 
Caron, Romeo RMaln eee ia tetg Paik Giierd Riis Employee, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 
Carpentier, -Ludger,.. tf. «deel sof sons Employee, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 
i ville, Que. 
CATPeNUer,| KAVICL. .. ct sss00 04 ocislees Employee, Associated Textiles of Canada, Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 
Carrera, | CHCOIRge . oi. wots <ao thant’ « Superintendent, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke, 
Carters uAlDerb ¢5 ona aes daca gtreieys oc eee Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, Cornwall, 
Ont 
Castonguay, Jean.........ciccceeseeces eaigeae Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. Sherbrooke 
Branch. 
Caya, Marguerite... 0.250003 .5.0- Employee, Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke 
Branch. 
Chamberland, Joseph G............. Overseer, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
Branch. 


(TRAM NOG, JOBE Less shawn iieione alt Employee, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 
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Chaput, Antoinette. ........c2cenees Employee, Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons, Ltd, Cap de la 
Madeleine, Que. 

Charbonneau, Ernest............06.. Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario. 

Charpentier, Alfred.............06%+ President, Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques 
du. Canada, Montreal, Que. 

Charpentier, Alfred. ......cesssceees ile Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke 

ranch, 
ASHAPUICT So BUTE, owns ois Gon selects: c5i 80: ee Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke 
rane 
CHarethe, SiMOnHe.. .6<ssaceeanaecses Employee, Associated Textiles of Canada, Ltd., Louise- 


ville, Quebec. 
Charron, Hormidas..............-.mployee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Ones 


ACUIOR TON, | VECUOP! ie uc u ese wikareie'e ae ne che Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 

Chaussee, Homusld yn. wc cecaesccgsns Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario. 

Chenard, PEOATY ee ee alate o'4 oie a! oln's Employee, Belding-Corticelli Ltd., ‘Montreal, ‘Que. 

Chouinard, I Pe ae aap cia Ginna, 8 Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario. 

Clarke, Sydney Dade eeae ds sata aKrs 3 Weert Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 

ranc 

Cee MIDAS Sed ia ec lele vedo a0 b.06 9 Employee, Penmans Limited, Paris, Ontario. 

CHEE, GEO Fa teal isu res cededlave Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 

Codebook.) Charles si ..)5.vtas vee's e 0's City Clerk, Valleyfield, Que. 

CWanords, Ane, . bese d codec deeds ea Monarch Knitting Co. Ltd., Dunnville, 

ntario. 

Collin} Henti,, 22s. ¢ LOOT GG 2 WA Employee, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 

Contanty Wd ouatdse oh... 3054 6 a0 £002 Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 

Cooke, Gordon G, “it gh bar tb Manager, Canadian Silk Products Ltd., Montreal, 

GOLEVATGEre Hoses. te eee ddd as ... Président, La Fédération Catholique Nationale du Tex- 
tile, Inc., Montréal, Que. 

Obie), awar a0 1. DA 0.8 BQUAAL, Employee, ‘Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 

Cété, M. l’abbé Georges............. Chaplain, Syndiicats Catholiques, Quebec, Que. 

Cateywoseph ,.0%.1.. 0.4... BIR ke. HQ Employee, Montreal Cottons Lid., Valleyfield, Que. 

Coulombe, Jean reap es, w)e reas: Associated Textiles of Canada Lid., Louise- 
ville, Que. 

Croteau; Charles.) 1... 0.8 aba. . ble Employee, Wabasso Cotton Litd., Three Rivers, Que. 

CREA: oo. ow oc sre siete web cls Secretary, Women’s Minimum Wage Commission, 


Province of Quebec. 


‘ D 

DaGusiy Niédere. 69. PI g APU Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 

WPA iS OTOP ON ns wnles aoisiagse S Spue ee « Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Hochelaga 
Branch, Montreal, Que. 

TDARRCSOISROOIAW Joe N ca ox opmcrdiapasensieh esas sis Cost Accountant, Paton Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Montreai, Que. 

Dawson, Dr. Arthur Osborne........ President, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

Debonville, Georges..........seeeee: Employee, Montreal Cottons Did. Valleyfield, Que. 

Weblo PRAGU ee echt dos eeoe st. Employee, Dominion Textile Go: Ltd., Montmorency 

; ._ Branch, Que. 

DEWORCOUTT) ERCIIT .).. 50:0) a5e oreieretesvelaiet ete Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke 
Branch. 

Deschénes, Josephs... i... cewsie cee oe Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke 
Branch. 

Deslauriers, Antonin..........ccce0e. City Clerk, Sherbrooke, Que. 

Desrochers, Samuels. e603 60.60 ees Chief Inspector of Industrial Establishments, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Quebec, Que. 

Desrosiers, Berthai.... 0... ward) secee'e' Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke 
Branch 

Dessureault, Arthur............000.05 Employee, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 

Destrempes, Cuber’... sic ae weisccns ons Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Litd., Sherbrooke 
Branch. 

Deéwiel,. Germainess: .s.c esse es esses Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke 
Branch. 

Tonnes WOATHeh se ols ve 3 oils sc epein.e' 2s Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
Branch. 

Limon BiG. pRLOriwu ie. .elax ;...Counsel, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 

Dodd, John ee er 8s. Sales Manager, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., ‘Montreal, 


Que. 
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Downs, M. l’abbé John.............. 


Dupuis, TNOPDOTUN cvs «sve slsa sates some 


Durocher, Alfred 


HOLE, ©. PRaBer, TG hep s att eatadels os 
Eversfield, Walter.......sesscocsoess 


Pairchild( )Charleg.ie. i ...Gi.4. as sleasis 
Farquhar,’ Alexander... 2.0... <ciseils.s oi 
Fessenden, Charles V...........e00- 
PleMINe WAIST A): ous veins «aie us os 


Fletcher, Sydney Stewart........... 


Fluet, Cyrille.. 
Forsyth, L. A., 


Fortier; (Manie ial la. ..Jsiek cone bien). b 


Oia’ sivhice baalens » 


pei Tiouis- Phileas: 4 cascan ste 


/¥rancq, CUBA Os aiss cma ok Cah a om aie 


Fricke, Lawrence W.. is.) seecsiecses 


Frigaul, Berthe 


Fry, William A 
Fussee, Frank.. 


Fynger, Samuel 


Gagne, Pierre 


eecocercaeeoeeeecaoeoe ee oe eee & 


ceoececeoeoeoeeeeeoe eee eee 


eevceeoseeceeceoceoeeoeeeoeee & 


(Ja Onan LVEMIDGTE sic ops osisa awh pe een 
Gariepy, Hugene .......5..eveeersen 


Gariepy, Hormidas ...-.0e5% se0gus 


Gelinas, Joseph 


eoceooeoereeeseeeceeeeeeee 


e@ecoceeereoeceoeeeeeeeoe ee © 


Gendron: Rodolple: ws. 8scisesene sss 
Geoffrion, Aime,;“K..Ci.) Lasacece.. 


Gilbert, Emile 


eseceeveeceereeceoeereeeee & 


eoeereeoeeeeeoeeeee 


Buyer, Robert Simpson Co., Montreal, Que. — ! 

Employee, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 

Chaplain, Association Catholique Ouvriére de Valley- 
field, Valleyfield, Que. . 

Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Litd., Sherbrooke 
Branch. 

Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
Branch. 

Employee, Associated hexbilee re Canada Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 

Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Lid., Sherbrooke 
Branch. 


E 


Commissioner of Income Tax, Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Assistant Secretary, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. 


F 


Manufacturers’ Agent, Montreal, Que. 

Buyer, Henry Morgan. Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

Investigator, Toronto, Ont. _.. 

Mill Superintendent, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Mont- 
morency Branch. 

Buyer, Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Employee, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 

Counsel, Canadian Celanese Limited, Montreal, Que. 

Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke 
Branch. 

Clerk, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency Branch, 

Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency, 
Branch. 

President, Local 2467, United Textile Workers of 
America, Three Rivers, Que. 

Chairman, Women’s Minimum Wage Commission, 
Province of Quebec. 

Vice-president, Canadian Appraisal Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec. 

Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency, 


Que. 
Publisher, The Mercury, Dunnville, Ontario. 
Ex-Employee, Monarch Knitting Co. Ltd., Dunnville, 
Ont. 
Employee, Belding-Corticelli Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


G 


Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 

Employee, Belding-Corticelli Ltd., "Montreal, Qu ue. 

Chief Clerk, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
Branch. 

Counsel, Local 2467, United Textile Workers of 
America, Three Rivers, Que. 

Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 

Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
Branch, 

Employee, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 

Employee, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 

Employee, M. KE. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 

ae Dominion Textile Company Ltd., Montreal, 

ue 

Assistant Foreman, Dominion Textile Co., Sherbrooke, 

Branch. 
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Gangs. Ludger 1... soceaseuce es + Employes Dominion Textile Co, Lid., Montmorency 
ranch, 
Critters WO nier irs vd) oy cased a SE + Assistant Overseer, Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Mont- 
morency Branch, 
Ginga Walinid. 24. 6.4.26 Silas passe Emyieyee Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
ranch, 
Girard, Charles Aime .......... Ane geen Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Montmorency 
ranch, 
GAPBEO Pe AMUIES, daa. Ndn 4 dakaecole 0 nis de'e Employee, Belding-Corticelli Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Glassco, J. Grant... ee ae Chartered Accountant, Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & 
Nash, Toronto, Ontario. 
CATO SOGETL Wels atin domteracsses oss a ba Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Montmorency 
ranch. 
Gordon, George Blair ......6.ccc000s par Director, Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. 
Gosselin, Berthe $4.5 . ed'de od ieleed’s's ove Employee, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 
Gosselin... Gerson pus. t « aniom Sabres cds + exe Ex-employee M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 
CPOMTOT NV E CIOs? Ue. 3/4 oo clos scaisiercces PAD OY Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
ranch, 
Granion 1 JaIes Ale tay, senses sees so Union Organizer, United Textile Workers of America, 
Paris, Ontario. 
Grenier, Lucienme ............0000. als Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 
Gridley, Mrs. Marion ............e- Nurse, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
GHMAards, EWGMICO: soles « o£ cals sioie'd's 0:0 Employee, Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
Grimshaw, Walter Stanley ......... General Manager, Hield Bros, Ltd., Kingston, Ont. 
GUITON MIIONSD Ours cccdssccésces Ex-employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Gurnham, Charles William ......... Seen Saar Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, 
ue, 
H 
Hallam, Major Douglas ............ Sa a Primary Textiles Institute of Canada, Toron- 
to, Ont, 
i OIOMN Ce he ecss sens ob. 2 whetwe Employee, Belding-Corticelli Limited, Montreal, Que. 
TRATPISO RT AInes ee oe IP oie Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
Higitres’ Leonardi r se. eo fos. oh es Ex-employee, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
Hare alip? BCE ee eee Manufacturers’ agent, Montreal, Que. 
TUT oa, Fas wiecace ong sere Ex-employee, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
Hebert, Fernande ......... EN Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
PIES OCP ose oe ep tiececees® mee Secretary, M. E, Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, 
ue, 
Henleys Aenle’. Fo 85. PP Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Mewar cenG., KC oc cacess Counsel, Dominion Textile Company Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., and Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Holiday, Alfred Hamilton .......... Office Roan Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Montmor- 
ency, Que. 
Foi Sit I CMere B,. .. sss secre sccese V pacar tole Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
ue. 
Hooper, Gordon E. ....... .seeeeee» Customs Reviewing Appraiser, Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Houlsp Bertrand y. 0203 bh. .-.-- Hmployee, Associated Textiles of Canada, Limited, 


Louiseville, Que. 
Howard, Charles, M.P. ............ Sherbrooke, Que. 


Howson Draeegk oli. ett ee Auditor, Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, 
Toronto, Ont. 

nee) Saxena #7, . Psa... eee. Employee, Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 

Haot, HEHE, he PO ed ek Employee, Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Montmorency 
Branch, 

J 

Jackson, William Roper ..........- Town assessor, Dunnville, Ontario. 

Jacques, Salluste........ toh seach «% Employee, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 

JQHMSOMy EUSTIV TK « afd do cere vist o.d% » brre's Heaplonee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
Branch. 

POOR VV IIB ec see's Cail) eoble's Seat ahi dad Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Corn- 
wall, Ont. 

PIONS COSEDIF. ci oe vibe Vn ee oe ess c's Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
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K 
Peer Aer siete tke a SERRA Representing the A, B, Fisher & Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Felon gray a a at a Counsel, Primary Textiles Institute, Toronto, Ont. 
Kelly, Gertiade Ws 22) OT we Employee, Belding-Corticelli Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
PCOTS IAW OTN ary Sales kid. « cemicis y's bee ee Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke 
Brane 
Kenyon, William Johnson .......... seat ggmeurs Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, 
nt. 
HIRE WHEMIAOR Teor Gy ieee ts tomas guar taunt Canadian Textile Journal, Montreal, 
ue. 
L 
LiClO aire VO, ot casts eka Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
Laberge” olan fas ices ae ene ee per inehies Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
Branch, 
TLabrancie, Georges oo ow. s mee ae'swels Eix-employee, Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Hochelaga 
Branch, Montreal, Que. 
EjACOSE VVONNC |. ue. lle oa pei caus obs Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
Dacombey Alchte se he, Sees Se Employee, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 


ville, Que. , 
Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 


Laflamme, Aristide 
Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 


Laflamme, Ovide 


ecocteeeeeseereoeeee 


ecteteeeeveeeeseeaeee 


Laganiere, Mozart ......c... cece cee Inspector, Women’s Minimum Wage Commission, Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

DEMOUE Oat Ley eee So iieles wc renee Employee, Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons, Ltd., Cap de la 
Madeleine, Quebec. 

aes Jrencois: KOO... .icncsawteats Counsel, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 

Lalonde, NUR CAs ciecasvetebee Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 

E aletasie MOSUAE wii anaanktaeeeer Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 


Lambert. Wilfrid 


Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
Lamirande, Cyrille 


Employee, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 


ville, Que. 
Lamoningne.Leo.'s; . bn) wanaialh ve Employee, Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
Langlois, eee Peed. sak csor ul acta ts ken Employee, M. E. Binz Co. Lid., Montmagny, Quebec. 
DAOC T OU. Ws L 15 o aeek hb Lee. de Counsel, Special Committee of Primary Textiles Indus- 
try, Montreal, Que. 
Lapointe, Marguerite ............0. igs ashapton Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Montmorency 
ranch. 

DeUert es X VODNE oc tick ie aaah vicneton Employee, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 
Laver. toward... W. . las To agnther tb Office manager, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 

Pasion Alberk.1 57, . 4 2, waeitiak) Sey Manager, M. E, Binz Co, Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 
Laurenceile, Sules 4°.) adatwes bs steicsre ws Employee, Belding-Corticelli Ltd. Montreal, Que. 
MaRVOa TCPMIMNe . Cocco ce cetad vn cue Employee, Canadian TS.R. of Lyons Ltd., Cap de la 
Madeleine, Que. 
PAV ROUN OM EUIUL | Jin; keRR cis fe voce ees Ex-employee, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
Tea WOKG, tA TRIN wisincnter omen, sahuad eons Employee, Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Montmorency 
Branch. 
Lavoie) Sosephy .'}. .te. woalehus't’s » hae Employee, Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Montmorency 
Branch. 
Lebceuf, Onesiphore................ Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Leblancy (Therese + sawadt . barthadtah Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
EAN ERROR ia Gc 4 a atalh amare ma en Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Lede tOrilda 0)" £4 0) vat aibowat™ op Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que 
Leduerrivefie .b07%. 0). ditwath!. 4 Ex-employee, Montreal Cottons Lid., Valleyfield, Que: 
PEG MA, OTAIS 555.220 SARA hs wif Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
Ligtay TOCIeO rs. ee elie he ye RAEN F Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ta Sherbrooke Br. 
PIMC REO ou sek epee Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Lemelin) Anne Marie ..:¢.:....522 Kmployee, Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 
Lemieux, Mme Amelie, ........0.... Inspector, Industrial Establishments, Department of 
Labour, Quebec, Que. 
Lepage vA depart 220 Ns | Eek Oia ae Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Tero Cae pn mies. ohana ue Ex-employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Leroux, Leo ..... By iy a RI Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
Tésaice AMiville Oh) RE Town clerk, Louiseville, Que. 
Bessarad, (Prerre ih Ge Sih iW aaa eet es Employee, Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Montmorency 


Branch, 
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Werromelaree Pie 8 ss chee. Executive director, National Associated Women’s Wear 
Bureau, Montreal, Que. 
Leveille;:Chatlest a¢20')....0.2. 2G. ne Assistant City Treasurer, Valleyfield, Que. 
Levesque, Paul Emile ............. Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
PAO Cy VUE oye osetia Bees. Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
Bomele orem... oc sane y Sivenioee ss » Employee, Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons, Ltd., Cap de la 
) Madeleine, Que, 
laower a Raelploy Fina) anuidtntd. cashes President, R. E. Loper & Co., Consulting Engineers; 
Fall River, Mass., US.A. 
Tre. Heatii« Ai «torch cme edt Bek ee Organizer, Rayon Workers’ Industrial Union, Cornwall, 
n 
PINE POIUIES, We. acs Kcamicleeelbis vise 4 Departmental Superintendent, Montreal Cottons Co., 
. Valleyfield, Que 
Daiber WVIAC ox. tha Be oth cation Gt a0 Employee, oan Limited, Paris, Ontario, 
Tandy, ELCTOCICL Ys Sie On Sarale cs siased os President Canadian Woollen and Knit Goods Manufac- 
turers Association and Managing-Director, Penmans 
Limited. 
M 
Mask Farol. MD at. 2) cee tht 10% 5 Cornwall, Ontario. 
Wea Oma COU AN occue F «ine Lh dh 0!ES op Employee, Belding-Corticelli Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
PAROEA d OSGI sia siescin omen pine ns oases Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Wha rool Fee CWC ou Fs orate nueldbowig’ d's ores Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 
MiareWeterre, :\OR&rles. . 2... ee dee es Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
Marquis, pAlphee wis: tim emslodsea't) des Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
PARSON SapeGe Ee. wom aly ais pip in o-aieso:» Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Province of 
Ontario. 
Meargets, Albaagisc sielrisberas? «\ jan) dnrouershe Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Hochelaga Br., 
Montreal, Que. 
Marx ala clksonigh . is 75 0) oSdierel lh. ys aia ea i Textiles of Canada, Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 
Mattinson, William A............0. path Greenshields, Hodgson, Racine Ltd., Montreal, 
ue. 
NIAUiGR, TEMA . oo s Ss sueadla WB aie «3 Employee, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 
hatha, FROG IT. crc ds Aye a he Pe To uy Employee, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 
Manes ND DE. oc Sane ck a cu enies Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency Br. 
Meurys Jeamr tector. .iigck cenwises 3 oy Departmental Superintendent, Montreal Cottons Ltd., 
Valleyfield, Que. 
Michail ere. oa 0. cunt ad tals are Superintendent, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Hochelaga 
Br., Montreal, Que. 
PUTER OW EIG lise diss: 5 etacie divers wih Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency Br. 
Marcher ears ose ec eee cic diens ba Employee, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 
Minviller Gena ey yy. cy ees eae hae e's Employee, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 
NOH Cee ieee he gee eh cee ae eed Employee, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 
Morin Wailitidt os aceadcasdbaass Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
Morneant, Beosencts y=: dete ® eecebbert dos Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
Moorehouse, Winnifred............. Ex-Employee, Grout’s Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 
Morrissette, Alphonse............... Employee, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 
Me 
MeKiseoGc, WEarO. cei ces er cene Employee, Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, Cornwall, Ont. 
Molaren Huclde.. oo. cle cess cce ees Employee, Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons Limited, Cap de 
la Madeleine, Que. 
McMahon, Thomas F............... President, United Textile Workers of America, Provid- 
ence, R.I., U.S.A. 
McSween, Emile......0....6....06% Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Mac 
MacDonnell ugh Woe... .0245.. Secretary, Industrial Relations Department, Canadian 
“Manufacturers Association, Toronto, Ont. 
MacDougall, William’ Piece... President, Silk Association of Canada, and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Belding-Corticelli Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Mae ae Pe OLCr ag! oc. cies ce oipcue ate Employee, Monarch Knitting Co. Ltd., St. Catharines, 
Ont. 


Wi Chie) HOMIE ke iis dix dione ova en's' Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
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N 
Northcott, Charleshigiwal.n! ..\waie Manager, A. H. Brown Silk Co., Toronto, Ontario. 
P 
Palmer! Chartes Wis. t' cs. ie eae Vice-President, Canadian Celanese Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Paairetiions Tea ti... 25 vies se nf aletewsan Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario. 
Paquiny Georgette ss. soit. Feo: Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 
Pia VPA TG ccs. «ease heess asodecapessss Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Hochelaga Br., 
Montreal, Que. 
Paris) (ATIBSNG 28 cs cae vp ab aes ° Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Parenteau, sides ot Ne. loi y seep Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Hochelaga Br., 
Montreal, Que. 

Paris! "eons. 0s sree Ore ert ress ae Employee, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 
Parrott TOGA 65 as-ajeredrerstoinare nptoiete s co beach | Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency 
ranch. 

Paul, Wey MOUds voce seer coaeehess ae Bie Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 

Pelletier Mel. sek) s «svg cine ses cane Office Manager, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 
Perreait: Adrien ns onsite fee Peed. Employee, Canadian T. 8S. R. of Lyons, Ltd., Cap de la 

Madeleine, Que. 
Perreault Arthar. 2054 eet es Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Hochelaga Br. 
Montreal, Que. 
Perveduity Paw? ci tele Pears oN Teoraeiaaennel a Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 
PU A es aa Bad Sel snes e Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Pinatel Jean -E ieee Ped. AO AR General Manager, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., 
Louiseville, Que. 
Platte,” Saori. Pe LE Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
Piura SA NBTIeS 40, ss «sss 4s aan o Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Poliquin, .Alfred..).\.... ceceeeceeee Overseer, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency Br. 
EO ere, tab. st ian tee a cake mer ee ts aa Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 
Piescotts Patrick! }. oie. A RV: Employee, Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons, Ltd., Cap de la 
Madeleine, Que. 
Brox Armand trots UO Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario. 
TOUR COLOSATEL Se hae ee Reena ers Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario. 
Provencher, Mme Rose............. Kmployee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
Papen its: COMm. eso) 24). peeve en Ex-Employee, Monarch Knitting Co. Ltd., St. Cath- 
arines, Ont. 
Q 
Quenrieville) Atired s) 3%, er. ee Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Quenneville, Jeremie..............6. Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario. 
(OCSEY “IONE. agi ta coe ete ees Employee, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 
R 
RRC 5 NLRC R bls atalasavccrscreiai gant Ex-forelady, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
UOTE MITT ELS n le MEGANE OS Maeno Manager, Stock Transfer Department, Royal Trist Co.., 
Montreal, Que. 
Rig) ernie p35. te -aar bred Ma etek Employee, Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
FEU TOL SAR ETICIs © 5 'via:e siereveleiuinreiwionele oie alate Employee, Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
Ringuet, Wilfrid A...... occccccccece LOWN Clerk, Montmagny, Que. 
Robichon, Georges Henri, O.BE., 
Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur, 
A AMOR ee c Whe ape Reba coh Mayor, Three Rivers, Que. 
RODPOUX AV LUA i 5, 5,0.3's «bin > seniers = be Overseer, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 
Robillard,” ROME. vs. <sosescsaietettretete wyetene Employee, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 
Robinson, Lares, Bs. :.0::. eussroste» ste Secretary-Treasurer, Penmans Ltd., Paris, Ontario. 
Robinson, William Wallace.......... Representing W. Robinson & Son, Converters Ltd., To- 


ronto, Ontario. 
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Rousseau) Lows ect 2. oil. edn) isis Overseer, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 

Rousseau, Phileppe, BS., LLB..... Counsel, Town of Montmagny, Que 

Rousseau, Sylvio. i164 EAM: Be _. Employee, Dominion Textile Co. hd Sherbrooke Br. 

Ruel, Georges Pe er re Arn et ee Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 

S 

Saint-Onge, Gontran, K.C.......... Ex-M.L.A., Valleyfield, Que. 

Saricier;iJacques «.'f.. 207 FUT). eet ton Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 

Dative> Arthur oc. Jenin ued oayitilb Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 

Satie; eme oota.d. avies Ose aie! $ Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 

Savoie, Alphondor ............ee0e. Employee, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 

Seott, Laas iia fone dos. dehide ss ea ok Monarch Knitting Co. Ltd., St. Cathar- 
ines, Ont. 

Senecal, Jeannette ............00005 Employee, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 
Sergeant, Matthew H. .............. ale ae rs Campbellford Cloth Co. Ltd., Campbell- 
ford, Ont. 

Sevigny wiv iid. Mtevishs. wwasiaa. de Organizer, Syndicats Catholiques, Montreal, Que. wv 
Shepard; Alfred [Vaveaslo. <scs bales os Auditor, Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Shields, Edna .........+.. et ots) ok Employee, Penmans Ltd., Paris, Ontario. 
Simard)  Ade@lards fac ix ge's's wwe direa 9 £2 Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency Br. 
Smith, Bethea, ft ncess.s se. btu + Employee, Penmans Ltd., Paris, Ontario. 
Sperling, AOCHOrG pss. waheh «jordans fe Mageory ane Canadian Celanese Ltd., Drummond- 
ville, Que. 
Husden? PeECVevawlewias Wes te wiwsyaw o's Employee, Penmans Ltd., Paris, Ontario. 
DUP HS APIA e ty i aria cldicisiics «chown» Buyer, The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Switzer, VP mae Veal ou Chis Pde ces Buyer, The T. Eaton Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
T 
Tayior" Brinley” 22 attiitonimcce ete Director and Sales Manager, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd.., 
Cornwall, Ont. 
Taylote Norman. «;'. . asawdlenrte s. Re Employee, Penmans Limited, Paris, Ontario. 
Dessier (GOTAON lane dc pines oded dass Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
Theberge (Didace.’}s:.45 acne aoe Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency Br. 
Theoret): Maree) 3: aiatadd ds ahs ‘vas Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
DhertaultienPadtricles | «08s sod ceedt) Inspector, Industrial Establishments, Department of 
Labour, Que. 
Thiffault, Marguerite ...........006 Employee, Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons, Ltd., Cap de la 
Madeleine, Que. 
Thivierge, Ernest .cowb. ode edae asics Employee, Belding-Corticelli Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Thompson, Midgar Wo. 6.604% 00 3 dele ste President, Canadian Silk Products Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 
Thompsons Richard: jerccid-+ oft). Jlaorad ash Former General Manager, Penmans Ltd., Paris, Ont. 
TolmieRoderck, Gy . detest Fics es General Manager, Canadian Cottons Limited, Montreal, 
ue. 
Tondreait,, HAIWeENe, . £0.05 «isle sieeieeve de» Montmagny, Que. 
Tondreaii,,. Therese! icnncf 3. sie ove's «ole Employee, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 
TE CTTUCTP AVA ULTION, «x vied obtendeocg- move: stats Employee, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 
Tousignant, Germaine .............. sir Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 
Tremblay, Edouard ................ Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency Br. 
Tremblay, Hermenegilde ........... Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency Br. 
"Frembley Rene 6. ay. exsaucre 0 4% .....Hmployee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency Br. 
Tremblay, Leopold ................. Overseer, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency Br. 
DRT IY COMVOR cc ale d gals oflovs, x Counsel, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que. 
"Yremora yt. Vila 8:3 + run eee Ol amma Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
Vv 
Vaehon, Adonias ...00....0. 0000005. Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
Vechoneiesbelle dsc. 46.05 obaeeue. bo Employee, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Br. 
Vallieres, Noella |... 00 0......0.00%. Employee, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que. 
Vezina itrancois)y macdsodieeeadsleds.ded «3 ae pers of Economics, University of Montreal, Mont- 
real, Que. 
Vezinal, Omerad onatheades cue 3n.d.<8 Assistant Overseer, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd.. Mont- 


morency Br. 
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Vial, “Amborroilh). bond J ae eS Employee, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Villeneuve, Clermont)... syosee eo, Overseer, Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 
Voyer, Jean Baptiste ............005 Employee, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
W 
Wiartsor) Ven Bde stun poly tlaeiee Secretary, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Wiatsen, Patrick, 0.4.4). ..< akhois ieee Employee, Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
Watson, Piéreé «Rad to. actia got. dale General Manager, Grout’s Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 
on WWheliela, SA lesen dlety i oacisonneiesamoraiele cies Secretary, Local 2495, United Textile Workers of Am- 
erica, Toronto, Ont. 
Whitehead, Charles Ross............ President, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 
Whitehead, William James.......... Managing-Director, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Three 
Rivers, Que. 
WY TIBOR SMV NES ©. 507 wee ais Satta tae tbe Employee, Penmans Ltd., Paris, Ontario. 
Woodward, Cyril F.................Secretary-Treasurer, Grout’s Limited, St. Catharines, 
} Ont. 
Y os 
Tee ABI os soos segei sasaamne Loan gyoudne President, Cotton Institute of Canada, and President, 


Hamilton Cotton Co. Ltd. 


APPENDIX B 


LIST OF DOCUMENTARY EXHIBITS FILED WITH COMMISSION 


EXHIBIT 

No. 

1—Order in Council P.C. 223, dated January 27, 4936, re inquiry into the textile industry. 

2—Letter from F. C. Daniels, Manager Grey Mill Operations, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 
to J. G. Kershaw, General Superintendent, dated December 30, 1935, re operation of 
mill. 

3—Letter from G. B. Gordon to J. G. Kershaw dated January 15, 1936, re closing down 
Sherbrooke Rayon Division. 

4—Letter from F. C. Daniels to Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke, dated January 
15, 1936, re closure of Sherbrooke Rayon Division. 

5—Letter from Comptroller, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., to J. G. Kershaw, dated January 
24, 1936, re resuming operations in Sherbrooke Rayon Division. 

6—Letiter from Comptroller, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., to J. G. Kershaw, dated January 
25, 1936, ve operating schedule. 

7—Letter from Comptroiler, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., to J. G. Kershaw, dated January 
30, 1936, re schedule to be followed, 

8—Letter from Comptroller, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., to J. G. Kershaw, dated February 
1, 1936, re schedule to be followed. 

9—Samples of rayon fabrics, styles RA1, RA2 and RA3, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

10—Letter dated February 5, 1936, from. Comptroller, Dominion Textile Co. Lid., to J. G. 
Kershaw, re schedule to be followed. 

11—Letter from H. A. Gilbert to F. R. Daniels, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., dated December 
26, 1935, re production. 

12—Statement of annual production and wages in Cotton Division, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., for fiscal years 1929 to 1935 inclusive. 

nena iene of Sherbrooke Rayon Division, Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., on December 

14—Machinery list, Weaving Department, Cotton Division, Sherbrooke plant, Dominion 
Textile Co. Ltd, as at March 10, 1936. 

15—Black Book of M. L. Breton, Sherbrooke Employee, Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
showing piece work and earnings. 

16—30 pay envelopes, M. L. Breton, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Branch. 

17— 6 pay envelopes, C. Destrempes, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Branch. 

18—32 pay envelopes, C. Destrempes, Dominion Textile Co. Litd., Sherbrooke Branch. 

19—17 pay envelopes, Henri Dubois, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., ‘Sherbrooke Branch. 
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[EXHIBIT 

No. 

20—Payroll for week ending December 26, 1931, Cotton Division, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co, Ltd. 

21—Payroll for week ending December 31, 1932, Cotton Division, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

22—Payroll for week ending December 30, 1933, Cotton Division, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Lid. 

23—Payroll for fortnight ending December 22, 1934, Cotton Division, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

24—Payroll for fortnight ending December 21, 1985, Cotton Division, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

25—Payroll for fortnight ending, January 4, 1936, Cotton Division, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

26—Prayroll for fortnight ending January 18, 1936, Cotton Division, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

27—Payroll for fortnight ending February 1, 1936, Cotton Division, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

28—Payroll for fortnight ending, February 15, 1936, Cotton Division, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co, Ltd. 

29—Payroll for fortnight ending February 29, 1936, Cotton Division, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

30—Payroll for fortnight ending December 21, 1935, Rayon Division, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

31—Payroll for fortnight ending February 15, 1936, Rayon Division, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

32—27 pay envelopes, M. Antoine Bélanger, Sherbrooke Branch, Dominion Textile Co. Lid. 

33—Fortnightly Time Book, Jean Castonguay, Acting Time Keeper, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

34— Fortnightly Time Book, Emile Gilbert, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke Branch. 

35—Group Insurance Plan, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and statement showing 
employees and Dominion Textile Company’s contributions to premiums. 

36—Statement of Inventories, Cotton Division, Sherbrooke Branch, Dominion Textile Co. 
Lid., from July 1, 1933, to December 28, 1935. 

37—Statement of Inventories, Rayon Division, Sherbrooke Branch, Dominion Textile 

Co. Ltd., for quarter ending September 28, 1985, and December 28, 1935. 

38—Summary of Production, Salaries and Wages and number of employees, Cotton Divi- 
sion, Sherbrooke Branch, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., July 1, 1983, to January 4, 1936. 

39-—Statement of actual earnings for each occupation for 55-hour week, Cotton Division, 
Sherbrooke Branch, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

40-—Statement of number of plece workers and rate workers in Cotton and Rayon Divisions, 
Sherbrooke Branch, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

41—Statement of actual earnings for each occupation, Rayon Division, Sherbrooke Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

42Statement of fortnightly production, Rayon Division, Sherbrooke Branch, Dominion 
Textile Co. Ltd., from October 12, 1935, to March 14, 1936. 

43—Statement of weekly shipments from Rayon Division, Sherbrooke Branch, Dominion 
Textile Co. Ltd., October 5, 1985 to March 14, 1936. 

44_Statement of weekly stocks of rayon cloth on hand at Sherbrooke Branch, Dominion 
Textile Co. Ltd., October 12, 1935 to March 7, 1986. 

45—Statement of cost of 156 Model “x” looms. 

_46—Record of Loom Hours operated in Rayon Division, Sherbrooke Branch, Dominion 
Textile Co. Ltd., November 16, 1935 to February 29, 1936. 

47—Letter from Roger D. Labrie, Secretary United Textile Workers of America, to Wm. 
Whitehead, Manager, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., dated February 4, 1936. 

48—Copy of ballot of Local 2467 de ’Union du Textile, showing vote. 

49—Copy of agreement dated February 20, 1936, between the Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., 
and the St. Maurice Valley Cotton Mills Ltd., and employees. 

50—Copy of telegram from Roger D. Labrie, Secretary, Local 2467, United Textile Workers 
of America, to Hon. Norman Rogers, Minister of Labour, dated February 28, 1936, 
re strike at Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

51—Copy of telegram from Hon. Norman Rogers to Roger D. Labrie, dated February 29, 
1936, re strike at Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

52—Copy of telegram from Roger D. Labrie, to Hon. Norman Rogers, dated March 1, 
1936, re strike at Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

53—Specimen of pay envelope, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

54—Constitution and By-laws of the United Textile Workers of America. 

55—Certificate dated March 25, 1936; showing number of members of local 2467, United 
Textile Workers of America. 
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EXHIBIT 


*, 


No. 

56—Copy of “Le Nouvelliste,’ Three Rivers, February 25, 1936. 

57—Copy of “Le Nouvelliste,’ Three Rivers, February 24, 1936. 

58—Busis of agreement between Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., and its employees, August 28, 


1935. 

59—Copy of letter dated January 3, 1985, from Mr. A. C. Carle, Inspector, Service d’In- 
spection, Ministere du Travail, Quebec, to Mr. J. P. 8. Desrochers, Chief Inspector 
and Mr. Desrochers’ reply dated January 4, 1985 re plant condition at Wabasso 
Cotton Co. Ltd. 

60—Copy of letter dated May 16, 1935, from Mr. A. C. Carle to Mr. J. P. S. Desrochers, 
re working hours, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

61—Permit dated August 6, 1935, authorizing Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. to use the double 
gang arrangement; together with letter to Mr. A. C. Carle from Assistant Inspector 
in Chief, dated July 19, 1935. te | 

62—Copy of Order No. 5 (Revised), Textile Trades, Minimum Wage Board, Province of 

uebec. 

Nai pay envelopes, Nos. 2284 and 2313 of Miss Leona Paris, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

64—Report of work of Miss Yvonne Laquerre, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., fortnights ending 
January 5, 1985 to October 12, 1935. 

65—Record of “bad work” of Miss Yvonne Laquerre, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., February 
2, 1935 to August 17, 1935. 

66—Time and Wage Book of Joseph Champoux, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

67—Two pay envelopes of Joseph Champoux, Wabasso Cottom Co. Ltd. 

68—Three pay envelopes of Joseph Champoux, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

69—Four pay envelopes of Joseph Champoux, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

70—Extract from a mill notice giving piece rates per 1,000 picks and number of looms per 
weaver—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

71—Pay envelope—Alphondor Savoie—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

72—Fourteen pay envelopes—Wlifrid Lizotte—Wabasso Coton Co. Ltd. 

73—Thirty-one pay envelopes—Wilfrid Lizotte—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

74—Annual Reports, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., 1922 to 1935 inclusive. 

75—Statement showing production and wages of Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. from 1917 to 
1935. 

76—Statement showing number of employees of Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., from 1917 to 
1936 inclusive. 

77—Summary of wages and salaries paid, 1921 to 1935, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

78—Payroll Analysis for last two weeks of February, 19383—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

79—Payroll Analysis for last two weeks of February, 1934—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

80—Payroll Analysis for last two weeks of February, 1935—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

81—Payroll Analysis for last two weeks of February, 19836—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

82—Payroll for last two weeks of January, 1986—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

83—Statement of Average Piecework Earnings for Weavers on Draper Automatic Looms 
for fortnightly periods in February of each year from 1931 to 1935—Wabasso Cotton 
Co. Ltd. 

84—Average Actual earnings of weavers on automatic sheeting looms in February of each 
year from 1931 to 1985, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

85—Average actual piecework earnings, with basic rate, of weavers, on Lancashire looms 
in February of each year from 1931 to 1935—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

86—Average actual piecework earnings of mule and ring spinners in February of each year 
from 1931 to 1985—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

Fir Raa showing basic rates for piecework by occupations, 1932, Wabasso Cotton 

o. Ltd. 
seh i a showing basic rates for piecework by occupations, 1935, Wabasso Cotton Co. 


ta. 
89—Payroll for last two weeks of February, 1935—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 
90—Payroll for last two weeks of February, 1934—-Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 
91—Payroll for last two weeks of February, 1933—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 
92—Payroll for last two weeks of February, 1932—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 
93—Payroll for last two weeks of February, 1981—Wabasso Cotton Co. Lid. 
94—Statement showing deliveries of yarn and fabrics, February and July, 1926 to 1936 
—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 
95—Analysis of sales by commodity groups (exclusive of sheets, slips and yarn), 1931 
to 1934, inclusive—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 
96—Analysis of sales of sheets, slips and yarn, 1931 to 1935—-Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 
97—Statement of tax commutation given Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. by City of Three 
Rivers, January 11, 1935. 
98—Statement of executive salaries paid by Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. from 1929 to 1934. 
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No. 


99—Statement showing value of manufactured products sold, profits, bond interest and 
dividends of Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., 1917 to 1927. 

100—Annual Financial Statements of Shawinigan Cotton Co. Ltd. for the years 1911 to 
1935. 

101—File of correspondence from Department of National Revenue relating to tariff on 
corset cloth. 

102—Copy of letter from Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., to Sir George Perley April 25, 1931, 
and acknowledgment of Sir George Perley. 

103—Chart showing monthly production, consumption and waste of rayon from 1928 to 
1936, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

104—Copy of brief dated February 5, 1931, submitted by Cotton Companies to the Rt. 
Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister. 

105—Copy of letter dated September 16, 1930, from Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. to the Rt. 
Hon. R. B. Bennett re Tariff. 

106—Copies of letters to Hon. Arthur Sauve and replies thereto, September 1930, and 
February and April, 1931. 

107—Copy of letter dated September 1, 1930, from Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., to A. O. 
Dawson, Canadian Cottons Ltd. 

108—Copy of brief submitted to Tariff Board by Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. in 1927. 

109—Statement of costs of production with samples of certain lines of goods manufactured 
by Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

110—Newspaper clipping from Daily Dispatch, Manchester, England, March 18, 1936. 

111—Statement showing average cost of weaving at Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., for year 
ending June 25, 1935. 

112—Blank form of Employees’ contract—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

1183—Financial history of Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. published by The Financial Post 
Corporation Service (Revised August 10, 1934). 

114—Statement showing piecework rates for weavers on wide looms, August 26, 1935— 
Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

115—Statement showing piecework rates for weavers on narrow looms, August 26, 1935, 
Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

116—List oe members of Industrial Committee of Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., for the 
year 1935. 

117—Statement showing municipal taxes paid by Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. for the year 
1935. 

118—Certified copy of tax roll showing assessment of Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. in Three 
Rivers, 1936. 

119—Statement showing average earnings by occupations for 48-hour period ended Sep- 

_ tember 1, 1935—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

120—Statement showing average earnings by occupations, male and female, for 55-hour 
period, 19832—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

121—Statement showing raw cotton purchases, 1928 to 19835—Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

122—Extract from Assessment Roll of Cap de la Madeleine, relating to Canadian T.S.R. 
of Lyons Ltd., together with copy of By-law No. 115 and copy of letter dated 

December 3, 1928, from Claude Denis. 
/ 123—Copy of Order No. 6, Minimum Wage Board, Province of Quebec, dated June 27, 

1928. 

124—-Summary of tariff rates on yarns and fabrics of artificial silk. 

125—Memorandum re practical effect of P.C. 3018, December 12, 1931 (Fixed Valuation 
of $1.25). 

126—Memorandum re duty payable since January 1, 1986, on 27-inch piece dyed plain 
taffeta imported from Japan. 

127—Memorandum of importations of artificial silk fabrics from Japan, January to 
March, 1936. 

128—Seven samples of taffeta imported from Japan, February, 1936. 

129—Memorandum re artificial silk fabrics, shipments and yardage, Canadian Mills, 
January and February, 1935 and 1936. 

130—Statement of stock of rayon fabrics and mixtures on hand, Verdun Branch, Dominion 
Textile Co. Ltd., September 29, 1934, to April 27, 1935. 

131—Statement of stock of rayon and mixtures on hand, Magog Print Works, Dominion 
Textile Co. Ltd., September 27, 1934, to April 27, 1935, and from September 28, 1935, 
to March 2, 1936. 

132—Statement of specified orders on hand at Magog Print Works, Dominion Textile Co 
Ltd., January, February, 1935 and 1936, by weeks. 

133—Summary of Ganadian tariff rates on principal cotton fabrics. 
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134—Hight pay phi onan Diane Maclure, Rayon Branch, Sherbrooke—Dominion Tex- 
tile Co. Ltd. 
135—Stocks of rayon on hand, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., December 8, 1934, to March 7, 
1936 (Verdun, Magog and Sherbrooke). 
136—Statement of Rayon Print Sales, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., weeks of March 7, 14, 
and 21, 1985 and 1936. 
137—Memorandum of Bulletins, Customs Division, Department of National Revenue. 
138—Bulletins on Foreign Depreciated Currencies, Department of National Revenue. 
139—Appraisers’ Bulletin 4239, Department of National Revenue, re United States excise 
and processing taxes. 
140—Departmental Memorandum on Surtax on Japanese goods, 24th July, 1935. 
141—Memorandum re Tariff on Cotton yarns other than mercerized, since 1907. 
142—Copy of letter dated January 10, 1936, from Department of National Revenue to 
Appraisers. 
143—Statement of duty based on Japanese fabric valued at 70 cents per pound. 
144—Memorandum from Canadian Cottons Ltd., dated April 2, 1936 (referred to in Ex. 


129). 
145—Rates of wages calculated from Exhibit 27, Cotton Division, Dominion Textile Co. 


Ltd., Sherbrooke. 
146—Six samples of rayon cloth manufactured by Montreal Cottons Ltd. (with statement 


of costs). 
147—Statement of corrected costs for two samples in Exhibit No. 146, Montreal Cottons 


Ltd. 

148—Copy of letter dated January 4, 1936, from A. B. Fisher & Co., to L. W. Anderson, 
agent, Montreal. (See also Ex. No. 417). 

149—Letter from G. Blair Gordon, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. dated January 16, 1936, to 
Mr. Hector McKinnon, Commissioner of Tariff. 

150—Letter from G, Blair Gordon, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., dated January 16, 1936, 
to Mr. H. B. McKinnon, Commissioner of Tariff. 

151—Copy of letter from A. B, Fisher Company, dated January 14, 1936, to Messrs. 
L. W. Anderson, 

152—Telegram, dated January 17, 1936, from Montreal Gazette to Mr. G. Blair Gordon, 
ve closure of Sherbrooke mill 

153—One pay envelope—Mr. Philippe Mathieu, Montmorency Branch, Dominion Textile 


ie Taiyou envelopes—Mr, H, Tremblay, Montmorency Branch, Dominion Textile 
He ea envelopes—Mr. Rene Tremblay, Montmorency Branch, Dominion Textile 
+ Se li ii envelopes—Mr. Pierre Lessard, Montmorency Branch, Dominion Textile 
fa in: envelopes—Mr. R. De Blois, Montmorency Branch, Dominion Textile 


Co. Ltd. 

158—Thirty-two pay envelopes, 1935-1986—Miss Idola Berube, Montmorency Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

159—Anonymous letter dated March 30, 1934, addressed to the Hon, Mr. Arcand, Minister 
of Labour, Quebec, and copy of letter dated April 4, 1934, to Chief Inspector of 
Labour, together with copy of report of inspector. 

160—Copies of letters from Dominion Textile Co to Chief Inspector asking for permits 
to work employees overtime at Montmorency Branch, 1933, 1934 and 1935, 

161—Thirty-four receipts in payment of subscription for one share of M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., 
by Mlle J. Minville., . 

162—Pay list of Mlle Minville, M. E, Binz Co, Ltd., 9th January, 1932, to April 11, 1936. 

163—Subscription of Mlle Minville for share of stock of M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., and authoriza- 
tion to company to deduct 25 per cent from each wage payment of Mlle Minville. 

164—Nine pay envelopes—Mlle Berthe Gosselin, M. E. Binz Co, Ltd. 

165—Pay list of Mr. H. Collin, 9th July, 1932, to April 11, 1986, M. E. Binz Co, Ltd. 

166—Pay list of Mile Cecile Morin, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., ten fortnightly records, 3rd 
September, 1932, to 10th November, 1934. 

167—Silk Inspector’s Tally, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd. 

168—Pay list of Mlle Jeannette Senechal, M. E, Binz Co. Ltd., for four fortnightly periods 

ie p November 10, (03 to March 14, 1936, | 

—Fay list of Mr, R, Caron, M. E, Binz Co., for eleven fortnightly periods fro 
ra : 1681, to May jae: ghtly periods from January 
—Pay list of Mr. Roger Blanchette, M. E, Binz Co. Ltd , for fourteen fortnightly peri 

January 1, 1934, to February 1, 1936. Same Re 
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171—Pay list of Mr. R. Gendron, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., twenty fortnightly periods, 17th 
September, 1932, to September 28, 1935. 
172—Pay list of Mr. 8S. Jacques, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., eight fortnightly periods, September 
1, 1984, to February 15, 1936. 
173—Pay list of Mr. Raoul Langlois, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., ten fortnightly periods, Novem- 
ber 24, 1934, to October 12, 1935. 
174—Pay list ‘of Mr. R. Langlois, M. E, Binz Co. Ltd, for fortnight ending March 28, 1936. 
175—Pay roll of M. E, Binz Co. Ltd, for the two weeks ending February 18, 1936. 
176—Statement by years showing number of employees of M. E. Binz Co, Ltd. earning less 
than 12%, 17c, 21e and 2le and over, 1932 to 1935. 
177—Analysis of payroll of M. E Binz Co. Ltd, for December, 1935. 
178—Payroll of M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., for two weeks ending February 17, 1934. 
179—Payroll of M. E, Binz Co. Ltd. for two weeks ending March 2, 1935, 
180—Payroll of M. E. Binz Co, Ltd, for two weeks ending February 29, 1936. 
181—Statement of Production and Wages, M. E. Binz Co, Ltd., for June 30, 1933 to 1936. 
182—Financial statement of M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., for the year ending June 30, 1933. 
188—Financial statement of M, E. Binz Co, Ltd. for the year ending June 30, 1934, 
184—Financial statement of M. E. Binz Co, for year ending June 30, 1935, 
185—Statement of workers over and under 18 years of age, by years, 1932 to 1936—M, E. 
Binz: Co.,Ltd: 
186—Copy of letters patent granted to M. E, Binz Co. Ltd, dated October 29, 1930. 
187—Copy of supplementary letters patent eranted to M. E, Binz Co. Ltd., dated March 
28, 1935. 
188—Blank copy of preferred share of M, E. Binz Co, Lid 
189—Certified copy of extract from minutes of meeting ‘of M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., held 
March 5, 1936 
190-—Guide to Montmaeny, 1934-1935. 
ee vi Tax Rolls of Montmagny showing tax commutation for M. E. Binz 
Co, Lt 
192—Copies of Tax Bills of M. E, Binz Co. Ltd., 1932-1933, to 1935-1936. 
1983—File of correspondence between M. E, Binz Co. Ltd. and Department of Labour, 
Quebec, re wage scale. 
194—Statement of number of experienced and inexperienced employees of M. E. Binz Co. 
Ltd., March, 1936, 
195—Pay list of Mme Alfred Dutile, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., for twelve fortnightly periods, 
January 9, 1932, to February 1, 1936. 
196—Correspondence between head office and Montmorency Branch, Dominion Textile Co. 
Ltd., January 10, 1985, May 16, 1935, January 17, 1936, re payroll piece work 
summary. 
197—Production reports, Spinning Room, January 9, 1932, to January 30, 1932, Dominion 
Textile Co. Ltd., Montmorency Branch. 
198—Production Reports, Woollen Mule Spinning Room, January 9, 1932, to January 16, 
1932, Dominion Texiile Co. Ltd., Montmorency Branch. 
199—Production reports, Card Room, January 7-14, 1933, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 
Montmorency Branch, 
200—Production Reports, Skein Winding, Reeling and Twisting Departments, fortnight 
ending January 16, 1932, Dominion Textile Co, Ltd., Montmorency Branch, 
201—-Title eee occupation sheets and rate lists, Montmorency Branch, Dominion ‘Textile 
Colt 
202—Spindle sheet for week ending March 28, 1986, Montmorency Branch, Dominion Textile 
Cowiitas: 
203—Statements cf employees of Montmorency Branch, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., accord- 
ing to weekly wage payments (D.B:S. reports), 19384 and 1935 
204—Operating cost sheets for twelve-week periods (March 28, 1936), Montmorency Branch, 
Dominion. Textile Co. Ltd. 
205—Summary of piece work earnings, fortnight ending February 15, 1936, Montmorency 
Branch, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd 
206—Copy of Schedule of Minimum Wage Board, for M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., January 27, 1936. 
207—Copies of Minimum Wage Schedules for M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., from 1932 to 1935. 
208—Copies of Inspection Reports of M. E. Binz Co. Ltd. by Quebec Department of Labour, 
1932 to 1936. 
209—Copy of basis of verbal agreement referred to in Minutes of M. E, Binz Co, Ltd, 
December, 1935. 
210—Statement of rates of wages in certain Montmagny concerns. 
211—Copy of Payroll, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., for fortnight ending February 29, 1936 (Dupli- 
cate of Exhibit No. 180). 
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212—Statement of Production, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., January 6 to April 11, 1936. 

213—Break-down of sundry selling expenses, Montreal, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., 1933-34, 1934-36. 

214—Statement of machinery, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., June 30, 1935. 

215—Statement of Customs Duty paid on machinery by M. E. Binz Co. Ltd. 

216—Statement of salaries of M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., 1933-1935. 

217—Statement of agreements betwen M. E. Binz Co. Ltd. and Canadian Factors Ltd., and 
Schuler Agencies Ltd. 

218—Samples of all silk fabrics and statement of costs per yard, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd. 

219—Sample of all-rayon (rough crepe) and statement of cost per yard, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd. 

220—List of preferred stockholders and common shareholders, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd. 

221—Minutes of certain directors meeting and general meetings of M. E. Binz Co. Ltd., 1931 
to 1936. 

222—Statement of salaries of Mr. J. C. Hebert, M. E. Binz Co. Ltd. 1932-1935. 

223—Copy of agreement between the town of Louiseville and the Associated Textiles 
of Canada Ltd. in respect to water taxes, etc., June, 1929. 

224—-Copy of modification of agreement between town of Louiseville and Associated Textiles 
of Canada Ltd., August, 1929. 

225—Statement of Municipal and Water taxes paid by Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd.. 
1929-1935. 

226—Copy of assessment roll showing valuations and assessment of Associated Textiles of 
Canada Limited. 

227—Analysis of employees by hourly rates, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. 

228—Payroll list, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. 

229—Piece Rates, Throwing and Weaving Department, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. 

230—Statement of list of stockholders of Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. 

231—Financial statements of Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., February 1, 1930, to August 
2, 1930. 

232—Auditor’s statement for period ending July 31, 1931. 

232A—Balance sheet for year ending July 31, 1931—Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. 

233—Financial statement for year ending July 31, 1932—Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. 

234—-Financial statement for year ending July 31, 1983—Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. 

235—Financial statement for year ending July 31, 1934—Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. 

236—Financial statement for year ending July 31, 1935—Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. 

237—Statement of salaries and bonuses of officers and salaried employees receiving $1,000 
per annum or over, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., 1931, 1932, 1933, 1984 and 1935. 

238—Statement of wages and salaries of mill employees of Associated Textiles of Canada 
Ltd., for years ending July 31, 1931 to 1935. 

239—F orm of Insurance Policy for group insurance wtih Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

240—Statement of Unit cost of production, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., February of 
each year, 1932 to 1936. 

241—Census of Industry reports of wage earners, Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., 19384 
and 1935. 

242—Financial Statements of Rayons (Canada) Ltd—July 31, 1933. 

243—Financial Statements of Rayons (Canada) Ltd—July 31, 1934. 

244—-Financial Statements of Rayons (Canada) Ltd—July 31, 1935. 

245—Financial Statements of Ultra Chemical Co. Ltd—July 31, 1932. 

246—Financial Statements of Ultra Chemical Co. Ltd—July 31, 1933. 

247—Financial Statements of Ultra Chemical Co. Ltd—July 31, 1934. 

248—Financial Statements of Ultra Chemical Co. Ltd—July 31, 1935. 

249—Financial Statement of Associated Textiles of London, July 31, 1934. 

250—Financial Statement of Associated Textiles of London, July 31, 1935. 

251—Statement of Salaries and Bonuses paid by Rayons Canada Ltd. for years 1933, 1934, 
1935. 

252—Statement of Salaries and Bonuses paid by Ultra Chemical Co. Ltd. for years 1932, 
1933, 1934 and 19385. 

253—Statement of sales of Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd., to Kaymar Ltd., for years 
1930 to 1936. 

254—Statement of population of Louiseville by years, 1929 to 1935. 

255-—Statement of employees according to hourly rates of wages, 1933, 1934 and 1935. 

256—Sample of rayon (No. 2024) with cost sheet attached—Associated Textiles of Canada 


Ltd. 
257—Sample of rayon (No. 2820) with cost sheet attached—Associated Textiles of Canada 
Ltd. 


oe TL aa she silk (No. 1400) with cost sheet attached—Associated Textiles of 

anada 

259—Sample of pure silk (not weighted) (No. 2840) with cost sheet attached—Associated 
Textiles of Canada Ltd. 
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260—Statement of production by years, 1931 to 1935, and by months January to April, 
1931-1936—Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. 

261—Statement of Exports, by years—Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. 

262—Telegram from Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. stating amount paid on claims since 
1932—Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. 

263—Statement of the hours of work in September, August and July and June by years, 
1932-1936—Associated Textiles of Canada Ltd. 

264—Abstract from payroll of hours of work of three employees of Associated Textiles of 
Canada Ltd. for five pays from February 23 to April, 1936. 

265—Statement of payrolls and average pay per operative—1935-36, Sherbrooke Cotton & 
Rayon Divisions—Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

266—-Analysis of wage-earners according to weekly earnings—Sherbrooke Cotton & Rayon 
Divisions, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd—fortnight ending December 7, 1935. 

267—Analysis of female wage-earners according to hourly earnings, Sherbrooke Cotton and 
Rayon Divisions—Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. for December, 1935. 

268—Statement of hourly rates of rate workers and weekly earnings of piece workers for 
fortnight ending March 1, 1930, and February 29, 1936, Sherbrooke Cotton Division 
—Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

269—Census of Industry reports—wage-earners, 1934 and 1935—Sherbrooke Branch, Dominion 
Textile Co. Ltd. 

270—Statement showing deductions made for rent at Sherbrooke Rayon Division, Dominion 
Textile Co. Ltd. for fortnight ending March 18, 1936. 

271—Statement showing cumulative totals of rents uncollected by Dominion Textile Co. 
Ltd., in Sherbrooke, 1931 to 1935. 

272—Statement of production of René Riel and Albert Rondeau, Sherbrooke Cotton Division, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

273—Statement of average wage per fortnight for 27 fortnights, 1935-36—-Montmorency 
Branch, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

274—-Analysis of wage-earners according to weekly wages, 1935. Montmorency Branch, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

275—Statement showing rates of wages at Montmorency Branch, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 
1926, 1930 and 1936. 

276—Statement showing hours worked, hourly rate and earnings of Philippe Mathieu, Omer 
Dumont, Herménégilde Tremblay and Roméo Bouchard, workers at Montmorency 
Branch, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

277—Copy of letter dated January 17, 1936, from W. M. Berry to J. H. Marx. 

278—Dividends paid by Montreal Cottons Co., 1880-1910. 

279—Copy of Moody Manual Company’s statement on Montreal Cottons Co., relating 
to year 1910. 

280—Financial statements for years ending December 31, 1915 to 1935, Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

281—Payroll for last two weeks in February, 1926—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

282—Payroll for last two weeks in February, 1927—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

283—Payroll for last two weeks in February, 1928—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

284—Payroll for last two weeks in February, 1929—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

285—Payroll for last two weeks in February, 1930—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

286—Payroll for last two weeks in February, 1931—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

287—Payroll for last two weeks in February, 1932—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

288—Payroll for last two weeks in February, 1933—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

289—Payroll for last two weeks in February, 1934—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

290—Payroll for last two weeks in February, 1935—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

291—Payroll for last two weeks in February, 1936—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

See aDy) of basis of agreement regarding medical services for workers of Montreal Cottons 


293—Copy of by-law No. 350 of the City of Valleyfield regarding assessment and taxes of 
Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

294—Copy of contract between City of Valleyfield and Montreal Cottons Ltd. August 7, 
1934, covering the ceding of certain lands and houses to the city. 

295—Letter of June 6, 1933, from Montreal Cottons Ltd. to Mayor and Council of Valley- 

$ field re assessment. 

296—Copy of a resolution passed by Council of Valleyfield, December 13, 1933, re number 
of workers and wages paid by Montreal Cottons Ltd., together with a letter of trans- 
mittal to Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

297—Letter dated August 29, 1933, from Montreal Cottons Ltd., to Mayor and Council of 
Valleyfield re assessment. 

acai dated August 30, 1933, from Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., to Mayor of Valley- 
eld. 
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299—Letter dated October 25, 1933, from Montreal Cottons Ltd., to Mayor and Council of 
Valleyfield, re taxation. 
300—Statement of book value of buildings, machinery, etc., and balance sheet by years, 1930 
to 1932, Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
301—Letter dated April 30, 1934, from Montreal Cottons Ltd., to Mayor and Council of 
Valleyfield, re taxation, together with a copy of reply. 
302—Copy of by-law No. 286 of City of Valleyfield passed December 20th, 1920 re Montreal 
Cottons Ltd. 
303—Copy of by-law No. 229 of City of Valleyfield passed March 15, 1911 re Montreal 
Cottons Ltd. 
304—Copy of by-law No. 162 of City of Valleyfield passed May 18, 1901, re Montreal 
Cottons Ltd. 
305—Copy of by-law No. 136 of City of Valleyfield passed April 16, 1898, re Montreal 
Cottons Ltd. 
306—Payroll ticket of Mr. Antonio Viau—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
307—Extract from minutes of Council of Valleyfield, November 5, 1890, re Montreal Cottons 
Ltd. 
308—Copy of resolution passed by City Council of Valleyfield regarding tax assessment of 
Montreal Cottons Co., March 1, 1882. 
309—Municipal assessment of Montreal Cottons Ltd—1932, 1933, 1934. 
310—Pay slips of Mr. Georges Debonneville—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
311—Copy of a letter dated May 18, 1935, from Les Ouvriers de Valleyfield to Mr. Aird, 
Manager of Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
312—Application form of Minimum Wage Board for exemption of employee from regu- 
lations. 
313—Letiers from Mr. Alfred Robert, Chief Inspector, Department of Labour to Mr. 
Maxime Raymond, dated January 31, 1986, and March 38, 1986, re Montreal Cottons 
Ltd. 
314—List of members of industrial committee—May 28, 1935, Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
315—List of workers of Montreal Cottons Ltd. granted exemption from regulations of 
Minimum Wage Board regarding wages of experienced employees. 
316—Statement of relief payments in the City of Valleyfield, 1932-35. 
le paid by Montreal Cottons Ltd. and Montreal Cottons Co. to City of Valley- 
eld. 
318—Statement of retiring allowances by years for 1919 to 1935—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
319—List of pensions being paid as of April 30, 1936 and names of recipients—Montreal 
Cottons Ltd. 
320—Statement of pensions paid and names of pensioners for years 1919 to 1936—Montreal 
Cottons Ltd. 
321—Statement showing classification of wage-earners by wage groups for the fortnight 
ending December 14, 19835—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
322—Statement of number of employees by months for years 1929 and 1935—Montreal 
Cottons Ltd. 
323—Statement regarding rent of cottages for the year 1935—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
324—Statement of taxes paid by Montreal Cottons Ltd. for municipal year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1985 and school tax, year ending July 31, 1936. 
325—A comparison of number of weavers and wages paid by fortnights 1929 to 1935— 
Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
326—Statement showing temperature and humidity readings in Louise Mill, 5th floor for 
January, February and March, 1936—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
327—Letter from Mr. Alfred Robert, Chief Factory Inspector, to Mr. W. G. E. Aird, dated 
June 2, 1936, re mill inspection at Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
328—Letter from Mr. G. Blair Gordon to Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
dated October 17, 1934, re wages paid by Montreal Cottons Ltd. including Mainten- 
ance Department. 
329—Pamphlet “Financial History of Your Company ”—Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 
330—-Copy of Syndicate Agreement, dated January, 1905, regarding the formation of 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 
331—Copy of circular issued by Royal Trust Co. to shareholders of Colonial Bleaching and 
Printing Co., December 29, 1904. 
332—Copy of circular letter issued by Royal Trust Co. to shareholders of Merchants 
Cotton Co. December 29, 1904, together with a copy of letter from the officers of the 
Merchants Cotton Co. to the shareholders December 29, 1904. 
333—Copy of circular letter issued by Royal Trust Co. to shareholders of Dominion Cotton 
Mills Co. December 29, 1904. 
334—Copy of circular letter issued by Royal Trust Co. to shareholders of Montmorency 
Cotton Mills Co., December 16, 1904. 
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335—Copy of second circular letter dated January 27, 1905 issued by Royal Trust Co. to 
shareholders of the four cotton companies. 
336—Copy of syndicate agreement re formation of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., January 27, 
1905, together with draft of letter to Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 
337—Copy of letter signed by David Yuill and D. Williamson to Royal Trust Co. re pur- 
chase of Montreal Cotton Co., dated May, 1905. Copy of circular letter sent by 
Royal Trust Co. to shareholders of Montreal Cotton Co., May 20, 1905. Copy of 
letter signed by E. C. Hanna, on behalf of Syndicate to Royal Trust Co., August 
17, 1905. 
338—Statement furnished for prospectus offering bonds of Canadian Cottons Ltd., for sale 
in London, January, 1911. 
339—Prospectus of Canadian Cottons Ltd., issued by Royal Securities Corporation, Ltd., 
September 138, 1912. . 
340—Annual financial reports of Canadian Cottons Ltd., 1912-1936 inclusive. 
341—Statement of exports of Japanese textiles, 1913-1934, part of 1935. 
342—Statement of number of spindles in the Far East by certain years, 1900 to 1936. 
348—Clipping re Industrial Production in Japan—Teztile Weekly, December 1, 1935. 
344—Statement of Rayon Yarn production, Canada, Great Britain, Japan, United States 
and the World, 1925 to 1935. 
345—Graph of percentage of rayon yarn production in certain countries, 1920 to 1935. 
346—Graph of rayon yarn production by quantities in certain countries, 1925 to 1935. 
aimee from Textile Weekly, Manchester, February 28, 1936, re rayon production in 
apan. 
348—Clipping from Manchester Guardian, March 30, 1936, re rayon production in Japan. 
349—Statement of exports of rayon products from Japan, 1931 to 1934. 
350—Statement of exports of rayon products from Japan, 1935. 
351—Extract from Women’s Wear Daily, February 13, 1936, re Japanese rayon fabric 
exports. 
352—Statement of exports of Cotton Piece Goods from Great Britain and Japan 1924 to 1935. 
353—Extract from Manchester Guardian, January 17, 1936, re Cotton Piece goods exported 
from U. K. and Japan, 1929 to 1935. 
354—Statement of exports of Rayon Piece goods from Great Britain and Japan, 1930 to 1935. 
355—Monthly Record of Manchester Chamber of Commerce, May 31, 1934, containing an 
article on Japanese Competition (page 138). 
356—Statement of dates of imposition of Textile Quotas in British Colonies. 
357—Monthly Record of Manchester Chamber of Commerce, December 31, 1934, containing 
an article on Textile Quotas in the British West Indies (page 379). 
358—Extract from Manchester Guardian, March 2, 1936, re British trade in the Sudan and 
competition from Japan. 
359—Extract from Manchester Textile Mercury and Argos, January 31, 1936, showing im- 
portations of rayon piece goods into Tanganyka Territory in 1934 and 1935. 
Saba i 3 ies Manchester Guardian, April 12, 1935, re trade relations between Australia 
and Japan. 
361—Statement of tariff rates and imports of Rayon piece goods, into Australia from Japan 
and Great Britain in 1935. 
362—Extract from Manchester Guardian, April 1, 1936, relating to Japanese and British 
cotton and rayon exports to Australia. 
363—Extract from Manchester Guardian, April 14, 1986, re Australian duties on imports of 
rayon goods from Japan. 
364—Extract from Montreal Gazette, May 23, 1936, re Australian increases in tariffs against 
United States and Japan. 
365—Statement of imports of rayon goods into Egypt, 1925 to 1934. 
366—Extract from Manchester Guardian, April 22, 1936, re Japan’s trade with Egypt. 
eT from Daily News Record, US.A., May 26, 1986, re increase in duties on rayons 
y Egypt. 
368—Statement of imports of cotton and rayon piece goods into India, 1925 to 1935. 
369—Article from Textile Weekly, Manchester, December 1, 1933, re Japan’s trade with India. 
370—Article from Teztile Weekly, Manchester, January 12, 1934, re Indo-Japanese trade 
agreement. 
371—Statement of tariffs on rayons and imports into India for April:and December, 1935. 
372—Extract from Journal of Commerce and Commercial (US.A.), March 31, 1936, re 
Japanese methods of selling textiles in India. 
373—Statement of Imports of Cotton Piece goods into United States, 1925 to 1935. 
374—Statement of statistics of cotton textiles in the United States, 1926-1936—Equipment, 
Operation and Market. 
375—Announcement by U.S. Department of State, December 21, 1935, re voluntary limitation 
of exports from Japan. 
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376—Extract, from Textile, World (US.), February 28, 1936, re Japanese 2xports of cotton 
and worsted goods to United States in 1934 and 1935, 
377—Extract from New York American, June 2, 1936, re dumping of tea textiles in 
the United States. 
378—Statement of imports from Japan in 1935—Extract from Daily News Record, March 81, 
1936. 
379—Extract from Daily News Record, May 22, 1936, re increases in US. duties on textile 
goods from Japan. 
380—Extract from Journal of Commerce, May 22, 1936, ve increase in U.S. duties on textile 
goods from Japan. 
381—Circular issued by U.S. Tariff Commission, February 25, 1936, re rate of duty on wool 
knit gloves, together with copy of proclamation of President, February 21, 1936. 
382—Report of USS. Tariff Commission on Wool knit gloves and mittens, February, 1936. 
383—Circular of US. Department of State regarding voluntary limitation of Japanese 
exports of cotton rugs to United States. 
384—Extract from Daily News Record, May 12, 1935, re United States valuation on woollen 
imports. 
ae of imports of rayon into United States from Japan, 1931 to 1935. 
386—Statement of imports of cotton and rayon piece goods from Japan, and United States 
into Philippines, 1924 to 1934. 
387—Statement of Tariff Rates for rayon goods in Philippine Islands. 
388—Extract from Daily News Record, March 9, 1936, re Japanese cloth exports to Philip- 
pine Islands. 
389—Circular of U.S. Department of State, October 12, 1935, re voluntary limitation of 
Japanese cotton textiles to Philippines. 
390—Extract from Journal of Commerce, May 15, 1986, re U.S. and Japanese cotton exports 
to Philippine Islands in April, 1936. 
391—Extract from Journal of Commerce, April 17, 1936, re Japanese cotton and rayon 
exports to Philippine Islands. 
392—Report of Economic Statistical Department. of Joint Committee of Cotton Trade, 
April, 1936, “Markets for Cotton and Rayon Goods, Dutch East Indies.” 
393—Extract from Manchester Guardian, March 30, 19386, re increase of Japanese exports 
of grey cotton piece goods to United Kingdom. 
394—Extract from Montreal Star, April 2, 1936, re Japanese cotton exports to New Zealand. 
395—Statement of reported cost of rayon yarn production, in five countries, together with 
copy of Textile Organon, April, 1935. 
395—Extract from Manchester Guardian, March 30, 1986, re Japanese rayon yarn and cloth ~ 
prices and estimated production and demand. 
397—Statement of exports of Japanese rayon by types of cloth, 19384 and 1935. 
398—Extract from Daily News Record, September 27, 1935, re profits of Japanese rayon 
producers for first half of 1935. 
399—Extract from monthly Circular of Mitsubishi No. 149, March, 1936, ve rayon prices. 
400—Letter dated February 11, 1936, from Samuel Courtaulds & Co. Ltd., London, England, 
to Messrs. Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., together with samples of Japanese rayon 
fabrics received in Australia—also a report by Ontario Research Foundation on 
analysis of fabrics. 
401—Letter from Secretary of State for External Affairs, Canada, to Japanese Minister, 
December 26, 1935, regarding Japanese Agreement. 
402—Statement of Imports of Japanese Silk and Artificial Silk Fabrics into Canada, 1935 
and 1936. 
403—Extract from Manchester Guardian, April 8, 1936, ve imposition of dumping duties on 
Japanese rayons exported to Canada. 
404—Extract from Manchester Guardian, April 15, 1936, re Japanese rayon prices. 
405—Extract from Montreal Gazette, May 28, 1936, re stabilization of supply of rayon 
goods by Japan. 
406—Statement of Japanese product laid down in Canada and Canadian costs of elastic 
web (furnished by Hamilton Cotton Co. Ltd.). 
407—Statement of prices of Japanese ribbons and elastic and Canadian cost of production 
(furnished by Belding-Corticelli Ltd.). 
408—Extract from. M@ anchester Guardian, May 23, 1936. re reduction in Australian tariff on 
cottons and rayons. 
409—Statement showing imports of rayon and mixed goods into U.S.A., 1933 and 1934. 
410—Statement of Japanese imports of pulp for rayon and paper, ten months in 1935 and 
for the year 1934. 
enetetp of minutes of organization meeting of Cotton Institute of Canada, Aaoust 2, 
1934 . . 


412—Copy of “Textile Organon,” May, 1935. 
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413—Statement of imports of pulp for paper and rayon into Japan, 1935. 

414—Statement. of purchases of rayon yarns from Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. by Grout’s Ltd. 
and Valleyfield Silk Mills for first two months of 1935 and 1936. 

415—Letter from Mr. P. R. Watson to Mr. Douglas Hallam, dated December 30, 1935, .7e 
Japanese competition. 

416—Letter.from Mr. Douglas Hallam to Mr. Arnot, Industrial Secretary, Varicouver Board 
of Trade, November 1, 1934, re advisability of establishing additional silk mills in 
Canada. 

417—Letter from A. B. Fisher & Co. dated January 4, 1936, to L. W. Anderson (see also 
Ex. No. 148) quoting on Japanese rayons and cotton crepe. 

418—Statement of cost of production of rayon 27” lining by Dominion Textile Co. together 
with samples. 

419—Statement of cost of production of rayon lining together with samples. 

420—Copy of order from Brown Silk Co. to A. B. Fisher & Co., Toronto. 

421—Copy of cable January 30, 1936, re prices of Japanese fabrics together with quotations 
in reply. 

422—Statement of Japanese landed prices in Canada for rayon fabrics with Dominion Textile 
Co. Ltd. corresponding style. 

423—Statement of costs of rayon fabrics by Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., ree with 
samples. 

424—-Comparative table of prices in two preceding exhibits. 

425—Copy of order for 27” plain and brocaded rayon from Brown Silk Co. to A. B. Fisher & 
Co. Ltd., March 3, 1986. 

426—Copy of quotations by cable from Kitagawa & Co. Ltd., Osaka, Japan to Fred Butter- 
field Co., New York, February 5, 1936. 

427—Table of comparative costs of Japanese and Dominion Textile fabrics together with 
samples from Fred Butterfield Co., New York. 

428—Statement of comparative Japanese and Montreal Cotton Co. costs together with 
Japanese samples. 

429-Samples of Japanese fabrics with prices attached together with costs of Dominion 
Textile Co. Ltd. 

430—Samples of Japanese taffeta together with prices attached (comparable costs of 
Dominion Textile in preceding exhibit). 

431—Samples of Japanese crepe (stated to be competitive with Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 
RA. 3). 

Sona RY Aer flat crepe (stated to be competitive with Dominion Textile Co. 
Ltd. 9). 

433—Samples of Japanese fabrics (sateen) together with landed prices and samples and 
prices from Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

434—Samples of Japanese fabrics (rayon check lining) together with landed prices and 
samples and prices from Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

435—Statement of rayon orders taken by Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. from September 28, 
1935, to June 6, 1936, by weeks, with comparable figures for preceding year.—State- 
ment of orders on hand at Magog Print Works of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd, from 
September, 1934, to June 6, 1936. 

436—Statement, of monthly reports of reporting members of Silk Association iy months from 
December, 1934, to April, 1936, together with reports for 1932, showing production, 
sales and stock on hand. 

437—Statement of Production, Orders Booked, Shipments, etc., for January, February, March, 
1936, and for year 1935 for RT 58—Montreal Cottons Ltd. 

438—Letter from Gauvreau, Beaudry Ltd., to Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. dated January 7, 
1936, re orders booked at 184 cents per yard as against Japanese price of 134 cents 
and 123 cents. 

439—Letter from Winnipeg Office to Montreal Office, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. dated Janu- 
ary 3, 1936, re Japanese competition. 

440—Statement of purchase and sales value of Japanese textiles imported by Robert Simp- 
son Co. Ltd., 1985 and 1936. 

441—Table of hourly earnings of workers in Cotton Mills in United States, 1933 and 1934. 

442Textile Report, Part I, Cotton—U.S. Department of Labor. 

443—Textile Report, Part I, Silk and Rayon—U.S. Department of Labor. 

444Textile Report, Part TiI, Woollen and Worsted—US. Dept. of Labor. 

445—Bulletin No. 5—TInternational Federation of Textile Workers’ Association, London, 
May, 1936. 

446—Extract from “Textile Worker’ containing brief of President McMahon re Ellenbogen 
textile bill. 

447—Copy of Winant Report, dated September 17, 1934, on Cotton Textile Industry in 
United States. 
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448-—'Textile Work Assignment Board Reports, Cotton, Silk and Rayon and Wool, U.S.A. 
449—Statement of orders for brocaded taffeta VZ 75 from Montreal Cottons Ltd., 1934 to 1936. 
450—Statement of orders for brocaded taffeta VZ 75 36” from Montreal Cottons Ltd., 1934 
to 1936. 
451—Statement of orders for plain taffeta RT 58 from Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
452—-Statement of orders for plain taffeta RT 58 (wider width) from Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
453—Statement of orders for brocaded taffeta VZ 106 from Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
454—File of correspondence from Mr. Hallam, Secretary, Primary Textiles Institute, to 
Mr. Marx and Mr. Evans, July 27, 1935, July 25, 1935, re surtax on raw silk from 
Japah—to Mr. Berry, July 26, 1935, together with circular from Primary Textiles 
Institute. to Mr. Marx, July 31, 1935—Letter, Mr. Berry to Mr. Marx, August 28, 
1935—Télegram to Mr. Marx, September 5, 1935. 
455—Copy of brief of Silk and Artificial Silk Industry, August, 1930. 
456—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. H. McKinnon, February 6, 1936, re Grout’s Ltd., and 
Valleyfield Silk Mills. 
457—Extraet from Winnipeg Free Press, June 15, 1933, re Japanese competition. 
458—Copy of letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. R. B. Bennett, January 18, 1983, re losses 
sustained by Lancashire Cotton Mills-in 1982. 
459—Copy of letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. C. A. Dunning, April 6, 1936, re operations 
at Milltown, N.B. 
460—Statement of mill profits and charges for St. Croix Mill, Canadian Cottons Ltd., 1926 
to 1936. 
461—Copy of a letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. R. B. Hanson, June 4, 1935, re Japanese 
competition. 
462—Copy of a letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. R. B. Hanson, June 13, 1935, re Japanese 
competition, together with extract from Japan Commercial Osaka on cotton industry 
(April 1, 1935). 
463—Copy of a letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. C. A. Dunning, November 15, 1935, re 
Japanese competition. 
464—Copy of a letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. C. A. Dunning, November 29, 1935, re 
Japanese competition. 
465—Copy of a letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. C. A. Dunning, March 24, 1936, re Japan- 
ese competition. 
466—Copy of a letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. C. A. Dunning, March 25, 1936, re Japan- 
ese method of handling exports. 
467—Copy of a letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. C. A. Dunning, April 28, 1936, re low selling 
prices of Japanese rayon goods. 
468—Sample of Japanese and Canadian cotton fabrics, taffeta—(Japanese sample from 
Belding-Corticelli Ltd.). 
469—Sample of Japanese brocaded and Canadian Cottons Ltd. dobby taffeta—(Japanese 
sample from Belding-Corticelli Litd.). 
470—Sample of Japanese brocaded and Canadian Cottons Ltd. dobby taffeta—(Japanese 
sample from Belding-Corticelli Litd.). 
471—Sample of Japanese and Canadian Cottons Ltd. crepe. 
472—Sample of Japanese and Canadian Cottons Ltd, satin—(Japanese sample from Van- 
couver agent), 
phere ay H ) apanese and Canadian Cottons Ltd. satin—(Japamese sample from Eaton’s, 
oronto), 
474Sample of Japanese taffeta—(Sample from Sanscoucy, Montreal), 
475—Copy of letter from A, O, Dawson to Hon, C. A, Dunning, May 2, 1936, re 1936 


Budget. 

476—Copy of letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. C. A. Dunning, May 8, 1936, re trade 
agreements between Canada and the United States and Canada and Japan. 

477—Copy of letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. C. A, Dunning, May 12, 1936, re reduc- 
tion in taxes, together with extract from Daily News Record, May 4, 1936, giving 
results of survey of earnings of weavers in Great Britain. 

478—Copy of letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. C. A. Dunning, May 22, 1936, re possible 
closing of Milltown mill. 

479—Copy of letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon, C, A, Dunning, June 11, 1936, re rayon 
importations from Japan. 

480—Copy of letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. J. L. Isley, March 10, 1936, re Japanese 
competition—Samples of Japanese cotton ginghams attached. _ 

481—Copy of letter from A. O, Dawson to Hon. J, L. Ilsley, March 19. 1936 together with 
copy of letter from agent in Vancouver, re Japanese competition. 

482—Copy of letter from A, O. Dawson to Hon. J. L, Ilsley, March 23, 1936, together with 
copy of letters from Vancouver agent, re Japanese competition, 

483—Statement prepared by Mr, Tolmie, together with samples and copies of letters from 
Winnipeg agents, re Japanese competition, February, 1936. : 
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484—Unsigned letter from Belding-Corticelli Ltd. to A. O. Dawson, April 2, 1936, re order 
placed by Belding-Corticelli Ltd. for 300 pieces of Japanese rayon taffeta and satins. 
485—Copy of letter from Mr. Tolmie to G. E. Hooper, April 2, 1936, giving yardage of 
orders and shipments of rayon fabrics for first three months of 1935 and 1936. 
486—Statement of sales of taffeta by Canadian Cottons Ltd., 1985 and. 1936. 
487—Statement of sales of plain taffetas by Canadian Cottons Ltd., to Eaton’s and Simpson’s, 
1935 and part of 1936. 
488—Correspondence between J. C. McRuer, K.C., and A, O. Dawson, President, Canadian 
Cottons Ltd., re operations at Milltown, NB. 
489—Copy of letter from Mr. Tolmie to Mr. Bruneau, manager of St. Croix mill, Canadian 
Cottons Ltd., May 5, 1936, re tariff changes. 
490—Letter from Mr, Tolmie to Mr. Douglas Hallam, Secretary, Primary Textiles Institute, 
January 16, 1936, together with statement of duties calculated on rayon woven fabrics, 
491—Copies of letters from Winnipeg official of Canadian Cottons Ltd., to Mr. Tolmie, 
January 10, 1936, re Japanese competition. 
492—Letter from A. O. Dawson to W. H. Moore, November 22, 1927, outlining conditions 
in cotton industry and suggesting certain changes in customs tariff. 
493—Letter from A, O. Dawson to Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, February 18, 1931, re increase 
in price of viscose yarns by Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. 
494—-Copy of letter from W. P. MacDougall to A. O. Dawson, October 7, 1935, re duties, 
taxes, etc., prior to 1930 and since that date. 
495—Copy of letter from A. O, Dawson to Rt, Hon. R. B. Bennett, August 20, 1930, 
together with memorandum re tariff, and requesting upwards revision of tariff. 
496—Schedule of tariff rates accompanying letter of August 20, 1930 (Ex. 495). 
497—Schedule of tariff rates from files of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd, (similar to above). 
498—Four letters from A. O. Dawson to Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, September 4, 1930, re 
assistance required by textile industry. | 
499—Two letters from A. O. Dawson to Hon, E. B. Ryckman, November 14, November 
17, 1931, ve fixed minimum values, together with extract showing wages in Germany. 
500—Letter from Mr. Tolmie to Mr, R. P. Sparks, April 9, 1932, re American values of 
yarn dyed cotton fabrics. 
501—Copy of letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. R. B. Hanson, May 20, 1935, re Japanese 
competition, 
502—Letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon. C..A. Dunning, February 25, 1936, requesting fixed 
valuation on rayon and cotton goods from Japan. 
503—Letter from A. O. Dawson to Hon, C. A. Dunning, February 29, 1936. re Japanese 
competition and proposed rental of Greenshields warehouse in Montreal by Japanese 
merchants, 
504—Telegram from Canadian Cottons Ltd. to Hon. C, A. Dunning, March 27, 1936, re 
quotation to Gaults Ltd., Vancouver, of Japanese rayon taffeta at 104 cents. 
505—Statement re reduction of inventory at mills of Canadian Cottons Ltd., 1936. 
506—Memorandum showing classes of Canadian exports to which Japanese surtax did or 
did not apply (from Commercial Intelligence Journal, July 29, 1935). 
507—Brief submitted by Canadian Cotton Industry to Tariff Board, November, 1927, 
508—List of employees of Dominion Textile Co. seeking relief from City of Sherbrooke 
after closing of Rayon Division, January, 1986. 
509—Statement of commutation of taxes of Sherbrooke Cotton Co. 
510—Statement of appraisal of plants of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 1920, by Canadian 
Appraisal Co. Ltd. 
511—Amended copy of Exhibit 510 showing replacement and depreciated values. 
512—Extract from Minutes, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd.. January 22, 1905. 
513—Statement of writing-up of assets of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 1923. 
514—Statement of ratio of net earnings to net worth, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 1926-1936. 
515—Statement showing percentage of investment income to earnings and dividends paid, 
1926-19386, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 
516—Statement showing depreciation, etc., from 1905 to 1926, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 
517—Statement showing value of sales and distribution of sales dollar, Dominion Textile 
Co. Ltd., 1926-1936. 
518—Statement showing gross income from investments and income tax charged against 
such income—Dominion Textile Co, Ltd, 
519—Statement of salaries and wages paid, 1929 to 19836—Dominion Textile Co, Ltd. 
520—Statement showing above for ten-vear period. 
521—Statement showing trend of salaries and wages from 1930 to 1936, Dominion Textile 
Co, Ltd., together with classifications of positions. 
522—Statement showing above for eleven-year period. 
523—Samples of Japanese rayons—Mr. Fairchild. 
524—Circular from Department of National Revenue, re 1936 budget changes. 
525—Statement of imports of Rayon Fabrics from Japan into United States, 1932 to 1935, 
1936 (2 months), 
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526—Statement showing amount of protection afforded United States and Canadian manu- 
facturers on rayon goods imported from Japan, 

527-—-Statement showing rates of duty on rayon fabrics under provisions of French Trade 
Agreement with U.S.A.—June 15, 1936. 

528—Statement showing comparative protection on artificial silk fabric based on fair 
market values under United States and Canadian tariffs. 

529—Statement of importations of artificial silk fabrics into Canada from Japan, during 
January, February, March, 1985. 

530—Statement of importations of artificial silk fabrics into Canada from Japan during 
April and May. 1935. 

531—Statement of importations of artificial silk fabrics into Canada from Japan during April 
and May, 1936. 

532—Copy of letter dated February 14, 1936, from Commissioner of Customs to Collector 
at Montreal re appraisal of artificial silk fabrics from Japan. 

533—Copy of letter from Department of National Revenue to Commissioner of Customs at 
Montreal, dated February 27, 1936, re fair market values of artificial silk fabrics 
imported from Japan. 

534—Statement of Canada’s trade with Japan, first four months of 1935 and 1936. 

535—Statement of imports of cotton fabrics from Japan into United States, 1932 to 1935, 
1936 (2 months). 

536—Statement showing comparative protection afforded United States and Canadian manu- 
facturers on cotton goods imported from Japan. 

537—Copy of President’s proclamation of change in duties on cotton fabrics, United States 
May 21, 1936. 

538—Statement showing protection afforded U.S. manufacturers of bleached cotton goods 
under duties effective May, 1936. 

539—Statement showing comparative protection on bleached cotton fabric from Japan in 
US.A. and Canada. 

540—Statement of importations of cotton fabrics into Canada from Japan, first five 
months of 1935. 

541—Statement of importations of cotton fabrics into Canada from Japan, first five months, 
1936. 

542—Letter signed by W. P. MacDougall, General Manager, Belding-Corticelli, Ltd. to 
employees, September 17, 1934, regarding change in piece rates. 

548—9 pay envelopes of Ernest Thivierge in the period 1929-1930—Belding-Corticelli Ltd. - 

544—85 pay envelopes of Ernest Thivierge for the period 1930 to 1936, Belding-Corticelli 
Ltd 


545—Analysis of male employees of Belding-Corticelli Ltd., according to hourly earnings— 
(cumulative percentage). 

546—Analysis of female employees of Belding-Corticelli Ltd., according to hourly earnings 
(cumulative percentage). 

547—Average hourly earnings of Male Employees, Percentage Distribution, 1936—Belding- 
Corticelli Ltd. 

548—Average Hourly Earnings of Female Employees, 1936—Belding-Corticelli Ltd. 

549—Distribution of Male Mill Employees according to earnings in pay period (cumulative 
percentage )—Belding-Corticelli Ltd. 

550—Distribution of Female Mill Employees according to earnings in pay period (cumula- 
tive percentage—Belding-Corticelli Ltd. 

551—Distribution of Male employees, according to earnings—Belding-Corticelli Ltd. 

552—Distribution of Female employees, according to earnings—Belding-Corticelli Ltd. 

553—Letter from W. P. MacDougall, Belding-Corticelli Ltd., re increase in price of rayon 
yarns by Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., addressed to Prime Minister, dated February 
18, 1981. 

554—Table accompanying Exhibit 553—Belding-Corticelli Lid. 

555—Statement of viscose rayon yarn prices, 1930-1936. 

556—Comparison of prices of viscose yarns between Great Britain and Canada. 

557—Letter from Stark Bros. Ribbon Corporation to Southern Canada Power Co. Ltd., 
July 14, 1932, ve customs duties on ribbons. 

558—Letter from Belding-Corticelli Ltd. to Mr. Hallam, July 15, 1932, together with table of 
purchases of yarns and supplies in 1931. 

559—Constitution and by-laws of Cotton Institute of Canada. 

560—Letter from Douglas Hallam, Secretary, Primary Textiles Institute, to Douglas’ G. 
Wolfe (Textile World), March 7, 1985, re activities of Primary Textiles Institute and 
affiliated associations. 

561—Constitution and by-laws of Canadian Woollen & Knit Goods Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

562—Constitution and by-laws of the Silk Association of Canada. 
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568—Full Fashioned Hosiery Section—Agreement, September 21, 1935. 
564—F ull. Fashioned Hosiery Section—Agreement, May 1, 1935. 
565—Full Fashioned Hosiery Section—Agreement, November 6, 1934. 
566—Full Fashioned Hosiery Section—Agreement, Wily 2B} 1934. 
567—Full Fashioned Hosiery Section—Agreement, March 2 1933. 
568—Full Fashioned Hosiery Section—Agreement, March 1932. 
569—List of signatories to the above agreemients. 
570—Permit to sell discontinued lines of hosiery. 
571—File of applications for discontinued permit—Approved—Full Fashioned Hosiery. 
572—File of applications for discontinued permits—Full Fashioned Hosiery. 
573—Copy of letter, January 23, 1936, to Guelph Carpet & Worsted Spinning Mills Ltd. 
and six other companies, together with memorandum effective January 21, 1936— 
styles and prices of machine knitting yarn. 
574—Memo re increasing prices of machine knitting yarns, January 21, 1936. 
575—Letter from Hield Bros. Ltd., February 15, 1937, to Mr. Hallam, ve prices of grey mix- 
ture serges. 
576—Letter from J. D. Woods to Mr. Hallam, January 11, 1934—re uniform basis of cost 
for cotton, wool and worsted yarns. 
577—Bulletin giving terms and selling prices sent out by Mr. Hallam to manufacturers of 
woollen and worsted goods. February 20, 1936. 
578—Letter from E. H. Kinsel of Herbert Hosiery Mills to Canadian Woollen & Knit Goods 
Manufacturers Association, January 23, 1934, re raw material prices, costs and replace- 
ment values. 
Letter from Newlands & Co. te Canadian Woollen & Knit Goods Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, January 24, 1934, re raw material prices, costs and replacement values. 
580—Letter from Dominion Woollen & Worsted Ltd. to Canadian Woollen & Knit Goods 
Manufacturers Association, January 26, 1934, re raw material prices, costs and 
replacement values. 
581—Circular from Canadian Woollen & Knit Goods Manufacturers Association to number 
of cloth mills, March 6, 1934, re terms of sale. 
582—Circular from Canadian Woollen & Knit Goods Manufacturers Association to number 
of cloth mills, March 12, 1934, re selling f.o.b. mill. 
583—Letter from Renfrew Woollen Mills to Canadian Woollen & Knit Goods Manufacturers 
Association, October 10, 1934, re terms of sale (discounts). 
584—Circular from Canadian Woollen & Knit Goods Manufacturers Association, to mem- 
bers of cloth section of Association re terms of sale—December 3, 1934. 
585—Circular letter from Canadian Woollen & Knit Goods Manufacturers Association to 
members of cloth section. April 5, 1935, re terms of sale. 
586—Circular letter from Canadian Woollen & Knit Goods Manufacturers Association to 
members of cloth section, May 3, 1935, re terms of sale. 
587—Letter from Guelph Carpet & Worsted Spinning Mills to Mr. Hallam, Secretary 
Canadian Woollen & Knit Goods Manufacturers Association, January 15, 1935, re 
prices of hand knitting yarn. 
588—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Johnston of Johnston Woollen Mills—June 27, 1935, 
re terms of sale. 
589—Letter from J. R. Moodie to Mr. Hallam, December 14, 1935, re prices of children’s 
sleepers (fleece lined). 
590—Memo A—December 31. 1935. sent out by Mr. Hallam. Sec’y. Canadian Woollen & 
Knit Goods Manufacturers Association re prices and terms for all-wool pound socks 
591—Circular letter from Mr. Hallam to certain manufacturers of ladies’ and children’s 
knitted underwear, August 16, 1935, re wholesale prices and terms for spring 1936. 
592—File of correspondence in reference to production in broad: silk mills. 
593—Memorandum by Mr. Hallam ito Mr. Whiteside, describing Canadian Woollen and 
Knit Goods Manufacturers Association and Combines Act, April 30, 1929. 
594—Letter from Carl Stohn of Canada to Mr. Hallam, August 4, 1930, re dumping from 
United States. 
595—Letter from Carl Stohn of Canada to Mr. Hallam. December 12, 1930, together with 
petition of November 20, 1930, opposing application of cotton yarn manufacturers for 
a duty on yarns 40/2 count and finer. 
596—Letter from Atlantic Underwear Co. to Mr. Hallam, December 22, 1930, together with 
reply, December 29, 1930, re increase in price of rayon yarn. 
597—Letter from Mr. W. P. MacDougall to Mr. Hallam, dated February 17th, 1931, together 
with cost sheet of rayon yarns in Canada, US.A., and England. 
598—Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. P. (ey Watson, of Grout’s Ltd., January 29th, 
1931, re matters to be dealt with during 1931 session of Parliament, etc. 
599—Copy of letter from President of Silk Association of Canada to Pmme Miunister, 
February 10, 1931, re prices. 
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600—Copy of letter from Mr. Berry to Mr. R. G. Tolmie, June 16, 1936, together with copy 
of memorandum on cotton industry. , ea a 
601—Statement dated February 14, 1935, re operating results of U.K. spinning companies, 
1930—1934. d ; 
602—Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. A. Thompson, Supersilk Hosiery Co., July 25, 
1928, requesting particulars of machinery installed and on order. 
603—Letter from Supersilk Hosiery Mills to Silk Association of Canada, September 21, 
1929, re price cutting by hosiery mills 
604—Letter from Supersilk Hosiery to Mr. Hallam, September 30, 1930, re becoming a 
member of the Silk Association of Canada. : 
605—Letter from Belding-Corticelli Ltd., to Mr. Hallam, December 17, 1931, re. proposed 
purchase of yarns from Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. : we 
606—Circular letter from Mr. Hallam to Broad Silk Section of Silk Association of Canada, 
May 21, 1932, re over-production. : ; 
607—Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Bonneville, December 12, 1932, re selling 
branded lines of hosiery at a discount. | 9 de 
608—Copy of memorandum by Mr. Hallam to a bank, October 19, 1934, outlining. position 
of Broad Silk Mills and Hosiery Mills. 
609—Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Marx, October 17, 1935, re representations to 
Government. ry j 
610—Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Heyelman, May 25, 1932, outlining operations 
of Silk Association of Canada and Canadian Woollen and Knit Goods Manufacturers 
Association. ¥ : 
611—File of production and sales of Full Fashioned Hosiery, February 1936 and March 1936. 
612—Letter from G. B. Gordon to Mr. Hallam, March 4, 1935, re financial position of 
Lancashire cotton industry in 1934. 
613—Letter from Mr. Cowling to Mr. Hallam, October 27, 1933, together with letter from 
Mr. Bates to Mr. Hallam requesting information about duties on acetate yarns. 
614—Letter from Mr. Bates to Mr. Hallam, September 5, 1935, together with reply to Mr. 
Hallam re use of 1935 Textile Manual. 
615—Series of Study Club notes compiled by Mr. Douglas Hallam. 
616—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. P. R. Watson, February 24, 1934. Letter from .Mr. 
Watson to Mr. Hallam, March 5, 1934, re activities of Silk Association of Canada. 
617—Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Bates, October 23, 1935, re Renfrew Machinery 
mill. 
618—Letter from Mr. Bates to Mr. Hallam, October 28, 1935 re use of Textile Manuals. 
619—Copy of ies from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Stanley Johnston, re silk and woollen industry 
in Canada. 
620—Letiter from Mr. John Cowling to Mr. E.'S. Bates, January 17, 1934, together with 
letter from Mr. E. 8. Bates to Mr. Gowling, January 25, 1934, re duties on acetate 
yarns. ) 
621—Letter from LaFrance Textiles Ltd. to Mr. Hallam, April 6, 1933, re textile duties. 
smi from LaFrance Textiles Ltd. to Mr. Hallam, April 10, 1933, re tariff on pile 
/ abrics. 
623—Letter from Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. to Cotton Institute of Canada, November 4, 
1935, together with letter from Institute, October 21, 1935. Also replies from Canadian 
Cottons Ltd. and R. E. Loper Co. and letter to Tariff Board, together with statements 
from Mr. Berry and Miss McEvoy and verbatim proceedings (Reference 83) re 
mule and ring spun yarns, July 16, 1934. 
624—Letter from Holeproof Hosiery Co. to Mr. Hallam, re export business, April 4, 1932. 
625—Letter from Supersilk Hosiery Mills Ltd. to Silk Association of Canada re export 
business, April 4, 1932. 
626—Letter from Mr. John Cowling to Mr. Hallam, February 21, 1934 re wages paid in 
cotton and silk industries. 
627—Memorandum from Mr. W. M. Berry to Mr. Hallam, October 30, 1935, re prices on 
English grey cotton cloth, 1929 to 1935. 
628—Letter from Mr. P. R. Watson to Mr. Hallam, April 13, 1932, re export business and 
comparison of broad silk industry in Canada and England. 
629—Letter from Mr. P. R. Watson to Canadian Manufacturers Association, April 22, 1932, 
comparing industry in Canada and England. 
630—Copy of letter from Mr. P. R. Watson to Mr. Hallam, April 13, 1932, re Manhattan 
Mills Limited. 
ee of My letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Sherzer, April 16, 1932, re Manhattan Mills 
i1mited. 
Cream ant from Mr. P. R. Watson to Mr. Hallam, July 25, 1932, re Empire content of silk 
gooas. ; a 
633—Letter from Mr. P. R. Watson to Mr. Hallam, October 17, 1935, re Tariff Board. 
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634—Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Scully, July 23, 1935, together with reply of Mr. 
Scully, July 25, 1935, together with letter of Mr. Hallam, July 25, 1935; also wire 
from Mr. Scully to Mr. Hallam, July 26, 1935——Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to 
Mr. Scully with circular letter, July 26, 19385; telegram from Mr. Scully to Mr. 
Hallam, July 27, 1935; Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Scully, July 29, 1935. 
635—Copy of letter dated February 1, 1932, from Mr. Hallam to Consolidated Silk Mills 
Ltd., February 1935, re effect of 1930 and 1931 tariff changes. 
636—Statement showing employment in primary textile industry, 1930-1935. 
637—Comparative Report on Silk Weaving Industry in Canada, 1930 and 1931. 
638—Summary report of 40 mills producing woollen and worsted cloths, 1930-1931. 
639—Summary report of 66 knitting mills, 1930-1931. 
640—Memorandum on Woollen Industry, May 26, 1936. 
641—Memorandum on Carpet Manufacturing Industry, June 2, 1936. 
642—Copy of letter from Secretary of State to Japanese Minister, September 4, 1935, re 
trade relations between Canada and Japan. 
643—Memorandum of Department of Customs re Tariff Surtax against Germany, 1903-1910. 
644—Copy of letter dated September 8, 1936, from Dr. O. D. Skelton to Mr. A. 8S. Whiteley, 
re value of yen 1n 1987. 
645—Memorandum, Department of National Revenue, August 6, 1935, re surtax on 
Japanese goods. 
646—Statement of comparative woollen and worsted wages, Canada and Great Britain. 
647—Progress report by Mr. Hallam to Cotton Institute of Canada and Silk Association of 
Canada, June 27, 1935, re secrecy of costs (Rereference 83). 
648—Copy of Rayon Organon, August, 1936, and Mercury and Argus, July 3, 1936. 
649—Copy of letter dated November 15, 1935, from Chargé d’Affaires, Washington, to United 
States Secretary of State, together with United States-Canada Trade Agreement, 
November 15, 1935. 
650—Statement of changes in United Kingdom duties on silk hosiery, 1930-1932. 
651—Imports of real silk hosiery into United Kingdom by countries, 1932-1934. 
652—Circular letter of Silk Association of Canada, May 4, 1933, on hosiery tariffs in Empire. 
653—Statements of monthly imports into Canada of Japanese cotton piece goods by 
months, 1935 and 1936. 
654—Statements of monthly imports into Canada of Japanese real silk goods by months, 
1935 and 1936. 
655—Statements of monthly imports into Canada ‘of Japanese artificial silk goods, by 
months, 19385 and 1936. 
656—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Watson, September 25, 1928, together with letter to 
Katakura Co., New York, August 25, 1928 and letter from Katakura Co., August 
23, 1928, re silk industry in Canada. 
657—Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to Silk Association of America, June 4, 1932, enclosing 
oe from financial firms re proposals by promoters to establish silk mills in 
anada. 
658—Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. P. R. Watson, June 2, 1933, and copy of letter 
pent Cowling to Canadian Textile Journal, May 15, 1933, re silk industry in 
anada. 
659—Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Marx, February 19, 1935 and copy of letter 
see Mr. Hallam to Daily News Record, February 25, 1935, warning of excess pro- 
uction. 
660—Copy of letter from Mr. Apps, of C.P.R., to Prime Minister, April 28, 1931, and copy 
of letter from C.N.R. to Prime Minister, May 4, 1931, re revenue derived from 
shipments of raw silk and fabrics. 
661—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Marx, August 29, 1934, re production of broad silks 
in 1933 and 1934. 
662—Copy of letter from Mr. Watson to Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, May 18, 1931, re tariff on 
artificial silk fabrics. 
663—Copy of Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, together with list of industries under the 
Act, and some of schedules adopted. 
664—Constitution and By-laws of the Canadian Manufacturers Association. 
665—Report of executive council of Canadian Manufacturers Association, 1936. 
666—Table showing Canada’s trade with Japan for fiscal years 1922 to 1936. 
667—Table showing Canada’s trade with Japan by months, 1934 to 1936. 
668—Copy of Oriental Economist, July, 1936, containing article on Japanese imports of 
wheat from 1929 to 1935. 
669—Two samples of Japanese rayon stripes. 
670—Customs and Excise Tariff, Great Britain, in operation on January 1, 1936. 
671—Statement and balance sheet of Monarch Knitting Co. Ltd., January 15, 1908, together 
with balance sheet, January 15, 1912. 
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672—Cumulative percentages of workers according to hourly earnings, Monarch Knitting 
Co. Ltd., Dunnville, Ontario. . 

673—Statement of Average Hourly earnings, males and females, Monarch Knitting Co. 
Ltd., Dunnville, Ontario. 

674—Copy of a letter from Mr. Burns of Monarch Knitting Co. Ltd to Mr. Hallam, 
September 8, 1930, re taritf. 

675—Copy of telegram from Mr. Hallam to Mr. J. A. Burns, October 17, 1933, re full- 
fashioned hosiery agreements. 

676—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Burns, December 31, 1935, re full-fashioned hosiery 


agreements. 

677—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Burns, November 6, 1934, re full-fashioned hosiery 
agreements. 

678—Copy of letter from Mr. Burns to Mr. Hallam, October 18, 1934, re full-fashioned 
hosiery. 


679—Copy of letter from Mr. Burns to Mr. Hallam, June 4, 1934, re full-fashioned hosiery. 

680—Circular containing minutes of meeting of full-fashioned hosiery section, May 10, 1933. 

681—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Burns, February 2, 1938, re full-fashioned— hosiery 
meeting in Montreal. 

682—Pamphlet received by Mrs. Collard in pay envelope, October, 1935. 

683—Copy of a letter from Mr. Burns to Mr. Hallam, February 15, 1934, re prices for 
discontinued line of hosiery. 

684—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Burns, December 20, 1934 re 7 per cent prepayment 
allowance, together with circular from Mr. Hallam, December 29, 1934. 

685—Circular letter from Mr. Hallam, August 4, 1934. Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. 
Burns, September 4, 1935, re voluntary arbitration Board. 

686—Monarch Employees Relief Association—Constitution. 

687—Letter cae Mr. Hallam to Mr. Burns, April 10, 1935, re Industrial Standards Bill 
(Ontario). 

688—Copy of letter from Mr. Burns to Mr. Hallam, June 1, 1935, re publicity. 

689—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Burns, January 22, 1936, re Canadian Silk Products. 

690—Statement of sales, net profits and yard sales, compared for 7 years ending 1935 (Grout’s 
Limited). 

691—Similar statement for two-year period, ending August 1935 (Grout’s Limited). 

692—Statement showing sales, net profits from 1926-1935 (Grout’s Limited). 

693—Statement of Executive and Administrative Salaries and bonuses as percentage of 
sales, 1926-1935 (Grout’s Limited). 

694—-Statement of wages as percentage of sales, 1926-1935 (Grout’s Limited). 

Bia aAem es, of wages as percentage of sales (less raw material cost) 1926-1935 (Grout’s 

imited). 

696—Statements of sales, wages, Executive and Administrative expenses, 1926-1935 (Grout’s 
Limited). 

697—Statement of average weekly wage and loom hours, 1933-1935 (Grout’s Limited). 

698—Average hourly earnings, by occupations, 1926-1936 (Grout’s Limited). 

699—Distribution of employees according to hourly earnings 1936, Grout’s Limited and 
Valleyfield Silk Mills Ltd. 

700—Distribution of employees according to earnings in pay period, February, 1936, Grout’s 
Ltd. and Valleyfield Silk Mills Ltd. 

701—Average pa earnings of employees, 1934-1936, Grout’s Limited and Valleyfield Silk 
Mills Ltd. 

702—File of correspondence from Grout’s Limited re control of silk production, 1932-1933. 

703—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Watson, March 12, 1934, and reply dated March 14, 
1934, and letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Watson, March 21, 1934; further letter 
from Mr. Watson to Mr. Hallam, March 26, 1934, re sample of Habutai twill, made 
by Grout’s Limited. 

704—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Watson, Oct. 1, 1980, together with copy of article 
for publication in the Daily News Record and the American Silk Journal. 

705—Balance sheet of Penman Manufacturing Co. Ltd., December 31, 1905. 

706—Balance sheet of Penmans Ltd., December 31, 1907. 

707—Copy of a letter from Penmans Ltd. to Mr. Hallam, February 16, 1933, re minimum. 
prices for full-fashioned hosiery. 

708—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Penmans Ltd., December 16, 1935, re prices for Children’s 
Fleece lined sleepers. 

709—Circular letter from Mr. Hallam to Penmans Ltd., April 24, 1933, together with memo 
re prices for certain lines of underwear. 

710—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Penmans Ltd., May 4, 1933, re prices for ladies’ underwear, 
Fall 1933. : 
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711—Letter from Mr, Hallam to Penmans Ltd., June 19, 1933, re prices for ladies’ underwear, 
Spring 1934. 
712—Copy of a letter from Penmans Ltd., to Mr. Hallam, August 8, 1933, re prices for 
underwear for spring of 1934. 
713—Copy of a letter from Mr. Hallam to Penmans Ltd., January 29, 1934, re prices for 
plum lines of ladies’ underwear. 
714—Telegram from Mr. Hallam to Penmans Ltd., and further telegram, April 25, 1934, re 
hosiery prices. 
715—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Penmans Ltd., August 20, 1934, re wholesale prices and 
terms for ladies’ and children’s underwear. 
716—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Penmans Ltd., December 15. 1934, re wholesale prices and 
terms for ladies’ and children’s underwear. 
717—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Penmans Litd., December 21, 1934, re weights of flat 
knit plum line bloomers. 
718—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Penmans Ltd., December 27, 1934, giving weights and 
prices for flat knit plum line vests and bloomers. 
719—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Penmans Ltd., December 29, 1934, re specifications and 
prices for bloomers. 
720—Letter from Mr. Berry to Penmans Ltd., April 21, 1936, containing translation of 
notice issued by Dominion Textile ‘Co. Ltd. in respect to labour organizations. 
721—Copy of letter from H. W. Lundy of Penman’s Ltd.. January 16, 1936, re Japanese 
competition and operation of Primary Textiles Institute. 
722—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Penmans Ltd., June 7, 1935, enclosing Study Club notes. 
723—Copy of letter from Penmans Ltd., to Mr. Howson, October 16, 1936, making certain 
corrections to questionnaire. 
724—Statement of piece-work rates for Brantford Mull, of Penmans Ltd., for standard 
operations. 
725—Statement showing calculated figures of annual wages by mills, Penmans Ltd. 
726—Statement showing calculated figures of annual wages for workers earning over and 
under $1,000, Penmans Ltd. 
727—Statement showing calculated annual earnings—Penmans Litd. 
728—Statement showing percentage of mill wages to sales—Penmans Ltd. 
729—Verbatim report of interview with Mr. Johnson, of Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Wed- 
nesday, September 9, 1936. 
730—Report of negotiations between employees and Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., August and 
September, 1936. 
731—Statement of sales of Courtauld in Canada, June 1925-July 1930, together with state- 
ment of sales from January 1, 1930 to December 31, 1935. 
732—Sales by Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. to Weaving Customers, 1935-1936. 
733—Copy of a letter from Mr. Linnett of Courtaulds (Canada) Litd., to Hon. Mr. Ryck- 
man, September 10, 1930, re prices of rayon yarns. 
Memo by Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. re interview August 18, 1930. 
Table of Production and Wages, 1925 to 1930. 
Letter dated November 27, 1930 from Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., to Department of 
National Revenue (Mr. William), re tariff on rayon yarns. 
Letters re increase in rayon yarn prices by Courtaulds (Canada) Limited. 
Letter from Eastern Hosiery Mills to Hon. Mr. Rhodes, November 10, 1930. 
Letter from D’Aillard Mfg. Co. to Department of National Revenue, ‘November 20: 
1930, December 29, 1930. 
Letter from Eastern Hosiery Mills to Mr. R. W. Breadner, December 22, 1930. 
Letters from Consolidated Felt Co. to Department of National Revenue, December 
12, 1930 and December 26, 1930. 
Letters from Eastern Hosiery Mills to Mr. R. W. Breadner with brief, December 22, 
1930 and December 27, 1930. 
Copy of letter from Eastern Hosiery Mills to Hon. Mr. Rhodes, January 16, 1931, 
together with material from U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Copy of letter from Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett to Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., February 
19, 1981. 
Copy of letter from Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. to Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, February 20, 
1931. 
Letter from Eastern Hosiery Mills to Hon. Mr. Rhodes, February 19, 1931, together 
with brief prepared by U'S. Tariff hearing. 
Letter from Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett to Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., March 4, 1931. 
Letter from Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. to Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, March 6, 1931. 
734—-Four pay envelopes of M. J. Quenneville, Canadian Cottons Ltd. 
735—Distribution of Mill Employees by Hourly Earnings, 1936—Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. 
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736—Distribution of Mill Employees by Earnings in Pay Period, 1936—Courtaulds (Canada, 
Ltd. 


737—Average hourly earnings by occupations, 1934 and 1936—Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. 
738—Statement of labour cost per pound of rayon yarn, 1934-35—-Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. 
739—Statement of Average Hourly Earnings, February, 1936, Canadian Cottons Ltd. 
740—Statement of Average Earnings in Pay Period, 1936, Canadian Cottons Ltd. 
741—Letter from Canadian Celanese Ltd. to Royal Commission on the Textile Industry, 
October 5, 1936, re output and sales of yarn from 1930 to 1936. 
742—Letter from Canadian Celanese Ltd. to Hon. E. B. Ryckman, September 5, 1930, re 
tariff on artificial silk yarns. 
743—Letter from Canadian Celanese Ltd. to Mr. R. W. Breadner, March 10, 1931, enclosing 
copy of letter to Prime Minister re tariff. ; ol 
744_Letter from Mr. John R. Bain (Canadian Celanese Ltd.) to Prime Minister, April 16, 
; 1931, re sales of yarn to Canadian weavers. : 
745—Letter (copy of) from Canadian Cottons Ltd. to Canadian Celanese Ltd., April 2, 1932 
and reply thereto from Canadian Celanese, April 5, 1932. | 
Letter from Canadian Cottons Ltd. to Hon. Mr. Rhodes, April 22, 1932. 
Letter from Commissioner of Customs to Canadian Cottons, May 10, 1932. 
Letter from Canadian Cottons to Commissioner of Customs, May 11, 1932. 
Letter from Canadian Cottons to Commissioner of Customs, May 17, 1932, re acetate 


arns. 
746-—Five pay envelopes of Mr. Adolphe Boutet, Montmorency Mill, Dominion Textile Co. 
747—Telegram from Mr. Gordon to Delphis Lachance, jr., August 27, 1936, together 
with letter from D. Lachance, jr., August 25, 1936. 
748—Statement of synthetic yarns prices in U.S.A., 1926-1933. 
749—Letter from Canadian Celanese Ltd. to Slingsby Mfg. Co., March 7, 1933, quoting on 
100 denier and 75 denier celanese yarn. 
750—Letter from R. P. Sparks to Hon. Mr. Rhodes, December 14, 1933, re tariff on acetate 
yarns. 
751—Statement of production of yarns and fabrics by Canadian Celanese Ltd., 1927-1985. 
752—Statement of acetate yarn prices, U.S.A., 1925-1936. 
753—Statement of costs per unit of Canadian Celanese Ltd. } 
754—Distribution of employees, according to hourly earnings, 1936—Canadian Celanese Ltd., 
becapteda ep Ney of employees, according to earnings in pay period, 1936—Canadian Celanese 
td. . 
756—Average hourly earnings by occupations, 1934 and 1936. Canadian Celanese Ltd. 
757—Copy of telegram from Mr. Evans to Mr. Dodd, June 21, 19836—Reply of telegram 
from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Evans. 
Telegram in reply from Mr. Evans to Mr. Dodd. 
Copy of letter from Mr. R. H. Hield to Cross Hills, August 21, 1933. 
Copy of letter from Cross Hills, England, to Kingston, August 22, 1933. 
Copy of letter from Kingston to Cross Hills, August 31, 1933. 
Copy of letter from Kingston to Cross Hills, January 29, 1934. 
Copy of letter from Cross Hills to Kingston, February 14, 1934. 
Copy of letter from Kingston to Cross Hills, January 29, 1934. 
Copy of letter from Hield Bros. to Mr. Hallam, July 18, 1933. 
Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Hield, July 17, 1933. 
Copy of letter from Mr. Hield to Mr. Hallam, July 18, 1933. 
Copy of letter from Mr. Hield to Cross Hills, November 2, 1933. 
Copy of letter from Kingston to Cross Hills, January 8, 1934. 
Copy of letter from Cross Hills to Kingston, January 9, 1934. 
Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to Hield Bros., March 6, 1934. 
Copy of letter from Mr. Hallam to Hield Bros., March 26, 1934. 
Copy of letter from Kingston to Cross Hills, December 17, 1934. 
Copy of letter from Kingston to Cross Hills, January 10, 1935. 
Copy of letter from Kingston to Cross Hills, July 25, 1933. 
Copy of letter from Cross Hills to Kingston, July 25, 1933. 
Copy of letter from Kingston to Cross Hills, October 24, 1933. 
Copy of letter from Kingston to Cross Hills, August 8, 1933. 
Copy of letter from Mr. E. R. Beale to Mr. Davis Hield, June 22, 1933. 
Re prices of Woollens and Worsteds. 
758—Statement of wages in Textile Industry in Quebec, 1935-1936. 
759—Report of Minimum Wage Board, Quebec, with analysis, 1934-35. 
760—File of miscellaneous correspondence with Hield Bros. 
761—Copy of a letter from Mr. Hallam to Hield Bros., June 9, 1933, re prices for serges 
and fancy piece dyes. | 94 ye asm iii 
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762—Graph of prices of wool tops, yarns, ete., up to January, 1936, and table based on graph. 
763—Copy of a letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Dodd, December 9, 1932. . 
Copy of a letter from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Hallam, December 27, 1932. 
Copy of a letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Dodd, June 7, 1934. 
Copy of 2 letter from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Hallam, May 22, 1935. 
Memo from Mr. Hallam about pool and prices, May 16, 1935. 
Copy of 2 letter from Mr. Dodd to Paton Mfg. Co., May 23, 1935. 
764File of teletype messages re prices to be charged for serges— 
Mr. Hallam to Mr. Dodd, May 25, 1933. 
Mr. Hallam to Mr. Dodd, May 26, 1933. 
Mr. Hallam to Mr. Dodd, June 17, 1933. 
Mr. Dodd to Mr. Hallam, June 19, 1933. 
Mr. Dodd to Paton Mfg. Co.., July 11, 1933. 
Mr. Renwick to Mr. Dodd, July 11, 1933. 
Mr. Dodd to Dominion Woollens & Worsteds Ltd., October 5, 1933. 
Teletype message from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Hallam, November 30, 1933. 
Teletype message from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Guard, salesman Paton Mfg. Co., December 
4 1935. 
— message from Mr. Dodd to Dominion Woollens & Worsteds Ltd., Decem- 
er 16, 1983. 
Telegram from Mr. Hallan to Mr. Dodd, December 16, 1933. 
Teletype message from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Guard, salesman Paton Mfg. Co., December 
21, 1933. 
Telegram from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Hallam, January 2, 1934. 
Telegram from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Hallam, January 3, 1934. 
Telegram from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Hallam, January 3, 1934. 
Telegram from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Hallam, January 4. 1934. 
Telegram from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Guard, salesman, Paton Mfg. Co., January 27, 1934. 
Telegram from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Guard, salesman, Paton Mfg. Co., February 2, 1934, 
Telegram from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Hallam, February 14, 1934. 
Telegram from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Hallam, February 15, 1934. 
Telegram from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Hallam, March 27, 1934. 
Telegram from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Renwick, January 26, 1934. 
Telegram from Mr. Dodd to Dominion Woollens & Worsteds Lid., December 21, 1934. 
Telegram from Mr. Dodd to Dominion Woollens & Worsteds Ltd., May 25, 1933. 
763—Price memoranda of wool manufacturers. 
766—File of correspondence from Paton Mig. Co. re prices for serges and fancy piece dyes. 
767—File of correspondence between Paton Mfg. Co. and Dominion Woollens and Worsteds 
Ltd. re prices. 
768—File of correspondence between Paton Mfg. Co. and Mr. Hallam, re prices. 
762—File of teletype between Mr. Dodd and others (inclusive 1936 letters and wires) 
re prices. 
770—Letter from Mr. Dodd to Mr. Hallam, July 13, 1934, re prices. 
771—Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Dodd, July 4, 1934, re prices. 
772—File of correspondence, Paton Mfg. Co—Barrymore Cloth Co., re prices. 
773—File of correspondence (3 telegrams) Paton Mfg. Co—Hield Bros., re prices. 
774—File of correspondence—Paton Mig. Co. re prices. 
773—File of teletype messages, Mr. Dodd and others, re prices. 
776—File of teletype messages, Mr. Dodd and others, re prices. 
777—File of correspondence between Mr. Dodd and Mr. Hallam, re prices. 
773—File of correspondence between Mr. Dodd and Mr. Hallam, re prices 
773—File of correspondence between Mr. Dodd and Mr. Guard (Toronto office), re prices. 
730—File of correspondence, Mr. Dodd and Mr. Guard (Toronto office). 
78l—Sitatement of costs and list price on Blue Serge, Paton Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
782—File of correspondence, Mr. Dodd and Barrymore Cloth Co. Litd., re prices. 
783—Profit and Loss Statement of Paton Mfg. Co. Ltd., 1924-1935. 
784—Statement of costs and list price on Blue Serge, Paton Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
785—Memo of order received by Paton Mig. Co. Ltd. from Ogulnick. 
786—Cost sheet of one cloth, Paton Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
787—Exiract from Canadian Textile Journal, May 18, 1934, re cell-acetate tariff. 
788—Memorandum of Prof. Francois Vezina, re textile industry in Quebec. 
788—File of correspondence, Mr. Dodd and Mr. Hallam, re towels. 
790—Memo showing Canadian production and consumption of towels, 1934. 
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791—-Price list of hosiery yarns and warp yarns, July 15, 1936. 
792—-Analysis of wage costs, profits and selling price, 1926-1935, Canadian Silk Products. Ltd. 
793—Letter from Mr. Thompson to Silk Association of Canada, February 6, 1936. 
Letter from Mr. Hallam to Mr. Thompson, February 10, 1936. 
Memo on hosiery prices, May 5, 1936. 
Letter from Mr. Cook to Gainsborough Shop, Ottawa, May 14, 1936. 
Letter from Mr. Cook to Gainsborough Shop, Ottawa, May 16, 1936. 
Letter from Mr. Cook to Mr. Hallam, May 16, 1936. 
Letter from Mr. Cook to Mr. Hallam, July 3, 1936. 
Memo on prices, July 29, 1936. 
Price lists of Canadian Silk Products Ltd., May 20, 1936. 
Illustrated Price Catalogue, August 11, 1936, of Canadian Silk Products Ltd. a 
794—File of correspondence re full-fashioned hosiery prices Canadian Silk Products Ltd. 
and Silk Association of Canada, June 24, 1935. 
Mr. Hallam to Canadian Silk Products Ltd., July 10, 1935. 
Telegram Mr. Hallam to Canadian Silk Products, July 17, 1935. 
Circular, Mr. Hallam to Canadian Silk Products, July 19, 1935. 
795—File of correspondence between Canadian Silk Products and Silk Association of Canada 
re Full-Fashioned hosiery. 
796—Statement of inventory reserve of Canadian Cottons Ltd. 1916 to 1936. 
797—Memorandum by La Federation Catholique Nationale du Textile, Inc., on complaints 
of workers together with letter to Mr. Beauregard,.K.C., August 18, 1936. 
798—File of correspondence in regard to Habutai Silk (Twill). 
Silks Ltd. to Commissioner of Customs, Feb. 6, 1934. 
Commissioner of Customs to Silks Ltd., Feb. 10, 1934. 
Silks Ltd. to Commissioner of Customs, Feb. 13, 1934. 
Commissioner of Customs to Silks Ltd., Feb. 15, 1934. 
Silks Ltd. to Commissioner of Customs, Feb. 19, 1984. 
Commissioner of Customs to Mr. Hallam, Feb. 22, 1934. 
Mr. D. Hallam to Customs Department, March 6, 1934. 
Mr. D. Hallam to Customs Department, March 28, 1934. 
Commissioner of Customs to Silks Ltd., March 31, 1934. 
Mr. D. Hallam to Customs Department, April 28, 19384. 
Department of National Revenue, No. 580, memo re tariff item 564, October 27, 1932. 
Letter from Commissioner of Customs to A. B. Fisher Co., March 1, 1932 and memo. 
No. 461. 
799—Statement of importations of woven fabrics under Item No. 560, 1930-1936. 
800—File of Department Correspondence—yre cotton crepe. 
Gault Bros. to Department of National Revenue, March 19, 1932. 
Reply, March 30, 1932. 
Commissioner of Customs to Dominion Textile Co. April 12, 1932. 
Montreal Cottons to Department of National Revenue, April 16, 1932. 
Montreal Cottons to Department of National Revenue, April 27, 1932. 
Commissioner of Customs to Montreal Cottons, April 30, 1932. 
Montreal Cottons to Department of National Revenue, May 2, 1932. 
Commissioner of Customs to Montreal Cottons, May 6, 1932. 
Commissioner of Customs to Gault Bros. May 6, 1932. 
Montreal Cottons to Department of National Revenue, July 4, 1982. 
Commissioner of Customs to Gault Bros., July 7, 1932. 
Gault Bros. to Montreal Cottons—July 11, 1932. 
Gault Bros. to Department of National Revenue, July 27, 1932. 
Montreal Cottons to Gault Bros., August 1, 1932. 
Commissioner of Customs to Montreal Cottons, August 5, 1932. 
Commissioner of Customs to Montreal Cottons, August 23, 1932. 
Montreal Cottons to Department of National Revenue, August 25, 1932. 
Commissioner of Customs to Collector of National Revenue, Vancouver, August 29, 
1932. 
Montreal Cottons Ltd. to Department of National Revenue, September 19, 1932. 
Commissioner of Customs to Montreal Cottons, October 6, 1932. 
Commissioner of Customs to Montreal Cottons, February 2, 1933. 
Montreal Cottons to Commissioner of Customs, February 14, 1933. 
Cae mone of Customs to Collector of National Revenue, Vancouver, February 24, 
933 
Commissioner of Customs to Montreal Cottons, March 5, 1935. 
Dominion Textile Co. to Department of National Revenue, August 3, 1932. 
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Telegram Gault. Bros. to Department of National Revenue, August 3, 1932. 
Reply from Commissioner of Customs to Gault Bros., August 3, 1932. 
801—Lambskin Cotton Fabric file. Department of National Revenue. 
Commissioner of Customs to Dominion Textile Co., September 22, 1932. 
Commissioner of Customs to Dominion Textile Co., December 12, 1932. 
Commissioner of Customs to Dominion Textile Co., January 3, 1983. 
Dominion Textile Co. to Customs Department, January 4, 1933. 
Commissioner of Customs to LaFrance Plushes & Canadian Cottons, January 11, 1933. 
LaFrance Plushes to Department of National Revenue, January 16, 1933. 
LaFrance Plushes to Department of National Revenue, January 23, 1933. 
802—Fugi Silk, Departmental file. 
Mr. Douglas Hallam to Department of National Revenue, March 31, 1933. 
Department of National Revenue to Mr. Douglas Hallam, April 3, 1933. 
803—Customs duties on cotton yarns and fabrics, May 1936. 
804—Summary of history of tariff items on cotton yarns, 1907-1936. 
805—Summary of history of tariff items on cotton fabrics, 1907-1936. 
806—Customs duties on artificial silk products, May 1936. 
807—Summary of tariff history on artificial silk products, 1923-1936. 
808—Customs duties on silk, May 1936. 
809—Summary of history of tariff items on silk products, 1906-1936. 
810—Customs Duties on woollens and worsteds, May 1936. 
811—Summary of history of tariff items on woollens and worsteds, 1907-1936. 
812—Summary of history of tariff items on Knitted Goods, 1906-1936. 
813—Summary of history of tariff on Hosiery and Gloves and Mittens, 1907-1936. 
814—Summary of history of tariff on Blankets and Rugs, 1907-1936. 
815—Summary of history of tariff items on Carpets and floor rugs, 1907-1936. 
816—Summary of history of excise taxes, June 2, 1931-1936. 
817—Memo setting forth Sec. 6 of Customs Tariff. 
818—Statement of price of raw cotton by days 1928—April 1936. 
819—Selling prices of cotton yarns on cones, Dominion Textile Co. 1929 to 19385. 
820—Statement of prices of No. 10 single cotton yarn, U.S.A. and Canada and amount of 
duty payable on USS. Imports. 
821—Statement of mill spread on No. 10 single warp yarn, and mill spread between cotton 
yarn and raw cotton in Canada and U.S.A. 
822—Statement of comparative prices on 30’s twisted cotton yarns, in Canada and U\S.A. 
823—Statement of comparative mill spread on 380’s twisted yarns in Canada and US.A. 
824—Statement of comparative prices of 30’s cotton warp yarn, Canada and US.A. 
8§25—Statement of comparative prices on cotton hosiery yarns, 30’s single, in Canada and 
US.A. 
826—Statement of comparative mill spreads, hosiery yarns, 30’s single, in Canada and 
U.S.A. 
827—Department of National Revenue letter, April 7, 1932, re value for duty of cotton grey 
goods and print cloths. 
828—Department of National Revenue, letter, September 18, 1932, and appraisers’ bulletin 
No. 4096, effective September 1933, re value for duty of grey, bleached, dyed or 
printed fabrics. 
829—Statement of comparative prices on grey goods, sheetings 40 inches, with samples, 
Canada and U.S.A. 
830—Statement of mill spreads, grey goods 404-inch sheetings, Canada and U.S.A. 
831—Statement of comparative prices on cotton print cloth, 44 inches, Canada and US.A. 
832—Statement of comparative prices on cotton sheeting, 36 inches, with samples, Canada 
and U.S.A. 
833—Statement of mill spreads on cotton sheeting, 36 inches, Canada and US.A. 
834—Statement of mill spreads on cotton sheeting, 81”, with samples, Canada and U.S.A. 
835—Statement of United States mill margins (lowest in each year) 1913-1936, three grey 
goods. 
836—Statement of comparative prices of cotton sheeting, 72”, with fabrics, Canada and U.S.A. 
837—Statement of mill spreads of cotton sheeting 72”, Canada and U.S.A. : 
838—Statement of Canadian mill spreads cotton grey goods, with samples, cotton bleached 
goods with samples No. 882. 
839—Statement of comparative prices of vat prints 36”/37” with sample, Canada and U\S.A. 
840—Statement of comparative mill spreads on vat prints 36”/37", Canada and US.A. 
841—Statement of comparative mill spreads on bleached cotton fabrics 35”/36” (Ex. 842), 
Canada and U.S.A. 
842—Statement of comparative prices on cotton fabric, bleached 35”/36”, Canada and U\S.A. 
843—Statement of comparative prices on vat light colour dyed fabrics, 35”/36”, Canada 
and U\S.A. 
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844—-Statement of comparative mill spreads of Ex. 843, Canada and USA. 
845—Statement of comparative prices cotton goods 35”/36” dark colours, Canada and U.S.A. 
846—Statement of comparative prices of vat print 64”/60” with samples, Canada and US.A. 
847—Appraisers Bulletin re fixed valuation, December 12, 1931, and cancellation, December 
27, 1935. 
848—Department of National Revenue letter April 14, 1932, re value for duty of cotton 
fabrics from dyed yarn, when imported from US.A., cancelled February 24, 1934. 
849—Statement of comparative prices of denim, white back, yarn dyed, Canada and U.S.A. 
850—Statement of comparative mill spreads of Exhibit 849, Canada and US.A. 
851—Statement of comparative prices on red backed denim, with samples, Canada and 
US.A. 
852—Statement of mill spreads on Ex. 851, Canada and US.A. nowy | 
853—Statement of comparative prices on chambray, 36”, yarn dyed with samples, Canada and 
US.A. 
854—Statement of mill spreads on Exhibit 858, Canada and US.A. bg 
855—Statement of comparative prices of bleached flannelette, 27”; with samples, Canada 
and U.S.A. i 
856—Statement of mill spreads on Exhibit 855, Canada and US.A. . 
857—Comparative statement of prices of English and Canadian hosiery yarns, 30’s singles. 
858—Statement of comparative prices of English and Canadian cotton warp yarns. 
859—Statement of mill spreads on English yarns in Ex. 857 and Exhibit 858. 
860—Statement of English prices of Sateen in grey, 41”. 
861—Statement of English prices of 38” twill in grey. 
862—Letter from Bruck Silk Mills to Textile Commission, Nov. 6, 1936. Letter from Mr. 
Douglas Hallam to Bruck Silk Mills, March 6, 1934. 
Letter from Bruck Silk Mills to Mr. Douglas Hallam, March 14, 1934, re Habutai 
Twill Silk. 
863—Comparative statement of prices for viscose yarns, 150 den., 1930-1935, Canada and 
US.A 


864—Comparative statement of prices of viscose yarns, Netherlands and Canada, 150 denier, 
1930-1935. 

865—Statement of comparative prices for viscose yarns, United Kingdom and Canada, 100 
denier, 1930-1935. 

866—Statement of rayon fabric selling prices, U.S.A., October 6, 1936. (U.S. Samples include 
cotton) and duties payable on imports to Canada together with samples. 

867—Statement of mill spread, Canadian Cottons Ltd. on 27” rayon taffeta. 

868—Statement of laid-down price in Toronto of certain Japanese rayon fabrics, with samples. 

iis nea of comparative selling prices, U.S.A. and Canada, real silk fabrics, with 
samples. 

870—Statement of mill spreads on Carpets, Canada and US.A. 

871—Statement of selling prices of U.S.A. and Canada-cotton and wool blankets, 1930-1936, 
with samples. 

872—Mill spreads on US.A. and Canadian blankets in Ex. 871, 1931-1936. 

873—Statement of prices in United States, cotton blanket, 1930-36. 

874—Statement of mill spread in U.S.A. and Canada on blanket in Ex. 873, 1929-1936. 

875—Statement of selling prices of carpet, United Kingdom, 1929-1935. 

876—Statement of selling prices of Wilton Carpet, United Kingdom, 1930-1935. 

877—Statement showing effect of Appraiser’s bulletin on the price of cotton stockinette. 

eg ope bulletin, June 7, 1932, re fixed valuation, knitted goods, cancelled January 1, 

879—Statement showing effect of Customs duties under Tariff Item 568 and fixed valuation 
as provided for in Appraiser’s Bulletin No. 3886 (Ex. 878). . 

880—Letter from Mr. A. 8. Biffi to Mr. G. E. Hooper, October 29, 1936, re selling price in 
Italy for 100 denier acetate yarns. 

881—Statement of Canadian Customs’ Drawback, 1929-1936. 

882—Statement of imports into Canada of silk socks and stockings, 1920-1936. 

883—Statement of Canadian exports of wood pulp to Japan, 1930-1936. 

ee Canadian imports from Japan for period January 1 to September 30, 1935 
an , 

885—Statement of Canadian imports from Japan of cotton fabrics to September 24, 1936. 

886—Statement of Canadian imports from Japan of artificial silk fabrics, May and June, 1936. 

887—Statement of Canadian importations of artificial silk fabrics by types from Japan, from 
June, 1936, to September, 1936. 

888—Deliveries of artificial silk fabrics by Canadian mills, 1984, 1985 to June, 1936. 

889—Imports into U.S.A. from Japan of artificial silk fabrics, January to July, 1936. 

PCS al US.A. from Japan of real silk fabrics, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935 and 2 months 
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891—Statement of textile items, subject to drawback for home consumption. 
892—History of textile tariff, 1897 to 1907 on cotton yarn and cloth. 
PRensiatement showing net French Treaty rates from 1928 to 1932 on cotton yarns and 
abrics 
894—-Report of Tariff Board on Ref. 83, cotton yarns, cotton fabrics, artificial silk fabrics. 
895—File of correspondence between Canadian Cottons Ltd. and Commissioner of Taxation, 
1920-23. 
896—Statement showing imports into Canada of textile machinery, 1930-35. 
897—Statement showing imports into Canada of artificial silk and mixture fabrics from 
US.A., United Kingdom and Japan, by months, 1936, and comparison 1935. 
898—Examples of duties in 1987 on Japanese rayons, based on yen at 35 cents and exchange 
value as shown on samples in Exhibit 868. 
899—Statement of production of Montreal Cottons, of yarns 40’s and finer, 1985 and 1936. 
900—Synopsis of Custom Act, Section 6 of Custom Tariff Act, re valuation for duty. 
901—Questionnaire of Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, 
902—Memorandum re capital structure, operations and profit and loss, fixed assets and 
depreciation of Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd 
903—Summary of operations of Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., 1926-1935, 
904—Questionnaire of Associated Textiles Ltd, 
905—Questionnaire of Rayons (Canada) Ltd. 
906—Questionnaire of Ultra Chemical Co. Ltd. 
xe eh et summary of certain companies in vie Real Silk division of the textile 
industry. 
908—Questionnaire of Belding-Corticelli Co. Ltd. 
909—Financial statements of Belding-Corticelli Co, Ltd., 1911-1935. 
910—Questionnaire of Bruck Silk Mills Ltd. 
911—Financial statement of Bruck Silk Mills Ltd., 1922-35, 
912—Questionnaire of Grout’s Limited. 
913—Financial statements of Grout’s Limited, 1925-1935. 
914—-Questionnaire of Valleyfield Silk Mulls Ltd. 
915—Financial statement of Valleyfield Silk Mills, 1934-35, 
916—Summary of financial returns of silk companies reporting. 
917—Financial summaries of primary and industrial cotton companies. 
918A—Questionnaire of Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 
918B—Questionnaire of Shawinigan Cotton Co. Ltd. 
918C—Questionnaire of Mercerisers Limited. 
919—Questionnaire of St. Maurice Valley Cotton Co. Ltd. 
920—Financial reports, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., 1913-1921. 
921—Letter from Mr, MacDougall to Mr, Berry, ‘April 17, 1936, re Wabasso Cotton Co, and 
enclosing documents for Royal Commission, 
922—List of employees, Wabasso Cotton Co., July 20, 1935. 
923—List of employees, Wabasso Cotton Co., March 28, 19386. 
924—-Extract from Minutes of St. Maurice Valley Cotton Co., April 28, 1912, and March 
21, 1912: 
925—Analysis of salaries for years 1930 and 1935, Wabasso Cotton Co, 
926—Statement of Loss on Inventory, 1932—Wabasso Cotton Co. 
927—Registered shareholdings of Messrs, Whitehead, Pyke and Greenshields, in Wabasso 
Cotton Co, Ltd., 1910-1935. 
928—Analysis of payroll, February, 1931, Wabasso Cotton Co, 
929—Analysis of payroll, February, 1982, Wabasso Cotton Co. 
930—Statement of dividends paid by Wabasso Cotton Co., 1907-1932. 
931—Photographs of additions to Wabasso plant and letter from Mr. Lajoie to Mr, Beau- 
regard, July 28, 1936. 
932—Senate Document 126, Cotton textile industry (President’s message), table of raw 
cotton prices, page 65. 
933—Questionnaire of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. and correspondence. 
934—-Questionnaire of Sherbrooke Cotton Co. (Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. subsidary). 
935—Questionnaire of Drummondville Cotton Co. (Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. subsidiary). 
936—Questionnaire of Sherbrooke Hosiery Co. (Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. subsidiary). 
937—Questionnaire of Industrial Specialty Co, (Dominion Textile Co, Ltd, subsidiary). 
938—Financial reports of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 1906-1936. 
939—Financial reports of Sherbrooke Cotton Co. Ltd., 1930-1934. 
940—Financial reports of Drummondville Cotton Co. Ltd., 1930-1936. 
941—Financial reports of Industrial Specialty Mfg. Co, Ltd., 1913-1935. 
942—Financial reports of Dominion Cotton Co. Ltd., 1921-1927. 
943—Financial reports of Montmorency Cotton Mills Co., 1905. 
Financial reports of Colonial Bleaching & Printing Co., 1905. 
Financial reports of Dominion Cotton Mills Co. Ltd., 1905. 
: tarantino! reports of Merchants Cotton Co, Ltd.., 1905, 
$1 1 
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944—Schedule of Fixed Assets of Dominion Textile Co, Ltd,, 1905-1936. 
945—Letter from Mr. G. B. Gordon to Mr, Howson, Oct. 30, 1936. 
Letter from Mr. G. B. Gordon to Mr. Howson, Oct. 31, 1936, and memo re inventory 
valuation, 
946—Memo re original investment in common stock of Dominion Textile Co. for which 
company received $500,000. 
947—Memo re Inventory Discounts, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd, 
948—Statement of percentage of net revenue, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 
949—Statement of Bond Interest dividends and wages paid by Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 
1927-1936. 
950—Statement showing Ratio of Net Revenue from Trading to Common share Equity 
in Operations, 1936, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 
951—-Analysis of sales dollar—Dominion Textile Co. Ltd,, 1936. 
952—Questionnaire, Montreal Cottons Ltd, with correspondence attached. 
953—Letter from Messrs, Meredith, Holden, Heward & Holden to Secretary, October 7, 1936. 
Letter from Secretary to Messrs. Meredith, Holden, Heward & Holden, August 31, 1936. 
Letter from Messrs. Meredith, Holden, Heward & Holden to Secretary, August 29, 1936. 
Letter from Secretary to Messrs. Meredith, Holden, Heward & Holden, August 28, 1986. 
Re information required of Dominion Textile Co, Ltd, and Montreal Cottons Ltd. — 
954—Statement of employees in weaving room, Montreal Cottons Ltd., 1929-1935. 
955—Statement of Production and Wages Paid, Weave-Room, Montreal Cottons Ltd., 1929- 
1935. 
956—Memo of basic wage rates by departments, Montreal Cottons Ltd., 1936. 
957—Statement of municipal taxes, Montreal Cottons Ltd., 1935. 
958—Statement of appraisal on buildings, Montreal Cottons, Ltd., June, 1936. 
959—Statement of purchases by Montreal Cottons Ltd. of rayon yarn from Courtaulds 
(Canada) Ltd., 1930-1936. 
960—Statement of purchases of rayon yarn by Montreal Cottons Ltd. from Courtaulds 
(Canada) Ltd., first 5 months of 1934, 1935 and 1936. 
961—Copy of agreement between Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., and Montreal Cottons Ltd., 
September 30, 1934. 
962—List of dividends paid on common stock, 1911 to 19386, Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
963—Summary of employees’ cottages account prior to 1929, Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
964—Copy of manufacturing account for six months ending June 1926 and by years to 1935, 
Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
965—Memorandum re repair account, 1929 to 1935, Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
966—Memo re maintenance division of payroll, February 23, 1933, Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
967—Statement of amounts charged to equipment account, 1931- 1935, Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
968—Letter from Penmans Ltd. to Messrs. Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, re 
costs, October 8, 1936. 
Letter from Penmans Ltd. to Messrs, Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, 
October 14, 1936. 
969—Summary of ‘Profit & Loss of Penmans on standard and actual cost basis, 1926 to 1935 
inclusive. 
970—Questionnaire of Canadian Cottons Ltd. 
971—Questionnaire of Cornwall & York Cotton Mills Co. Ltd. 
972—-Financial statements of Canadian Coloured Cotton Mills Co. Ltd. and of Canadian 
Cottons Ltd., 1892-1936. 
973—Financial statements of Cornwall & York Cotton Mills Ltd. 1913-1936. 
974—-Analysis of Sales Dollar of Canadian Cottons Ltd. 1936. 
975—Questionnaire of Cosmos Imperial Mulls Lid. 
976—Questionnaire of J. Spencer Turner Ltd. 
977—Questionnaire of Hamilton Cotton Co. Ltd. 
978—Financial Reports of Hamilton Cotton Co. Ltd. 1928-1935. 
979—Questionnaire of Trent Cotton Co, Ltd. 
980—Financial Reports of Trent Cotton Co. Ltd. 1929-1935. 
981—Financial statement of Acton Vale Silk Co. Ltd. 1933-35. 
982—Questionnaire of Albert Godde Bedin Ltee. 
983—Financial statements of Albert Godde Bedin Ltee, 1928-1935. 
984—Questionnaire of British American Silk Mills Ltd. 
985—Financial statements of British American Silk Mills Ltd. 1927-36. 
986—Financial statements of Canadian Silk Mills Regd., 1933-36. 
987—Questionnaire of Consolidated Silk Mills Ltd. 
988—-Questionnaire of B. Edmund David Silk Mills of Canada Ltd. 
989—Questionnaire of Dominion Silk Mills Ltd. 
990—Questionnaire of Riverside Silk Mills Ltd. 
991—Financial statements of Riverside Silk Mills Ltd. 1924-35. 
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992—Financial statements of Louis Roessel Ltd., 1931-35. 
993—Questionnaire of Slingsby Silks: Ltd. | 
994—File of correspondence between Canadian Cottons Ltd. and Department of National 
Revenue ve Income Tax—Copy of letter from J. Miller to I. McCaffrey, Income 
Tax Department, December 14, 1921. 
Copy of letter from Mr. Bruce to J. Miller, Income Tax Experts, agents of Canadian 
Cottons, December 27. 1921. 
Copy of letter from Mr. Bruce to J. Miller, Income Tax Experts, Agents of Canadian 
Cottons, March 6, 1922. : 
Copy of letter from J. Miller to Mr. Bruce, March 7, 1922: 
Copy of letter from J. Miller to Mr. Bruce, July 28, 1922. 
$95—Photostat of certificate of Form J—Business Profits War Tax Act dealing with Cana- 
dian Cottons Ltd., 1917-18. 
996—Photostat of Form J—Canadian Cottons Ltd., 1918-19. 
997—Statement of Income Tax paid by Canadian Cottons Ltd., 1917-1936. 
998—Financial summary of Primary and Industrial Cotton Division. 
999—Questionnaire of Dominion Fabrics Ltd. 
1000—Questionnaire of Dominion Yarns Ltd. 
1001—Financial statements of Dominion Fabrics Ltd. and Dominion Hammock Ltd., 1909- 
1935. 
1002—Questionnaire of Goodyear Cotton Co. Ltd. 
1003—Financial summary of individual woollen companies. 
1004—Questionnaire of Brook Woollen Co. of Simcoe Ltd. 
1005—Financial statements of Brook Woollen Co. of Simcoe Ltd., 1923-1935. 
1006—Questionnaire of Dominion Woollens and Worsteds Ltd. 
1007—Financial statements of Dominion Woollens and Worsteds Ltd., 1929-1935. 
1008—Financial statements of R. Forbes Ltd., 1926-27 and 1928 summary. 
1009—Financial statements of Canadian Woollens Ltd., 1919-28 (Standard Woollen, Auburn 
Woollen & Bonner Worth Woollen). 
1010—Questionnaire of Paris Wincey Mills Ltd. 
1011—Financial statements of Paris Wincey Mills Ltd. 1912-36. 
1012—Questionnaire of Paton Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
10183—Financial statements of Paton Mfg. Co. April 30, 1924-35. 
1014—Questionnaire of Sherbrooke Land & Water Power Co. Ltd. 
1015—Financial statements of Sherbrooke Land & Water Power Co. Ltd., 1924-36. 
1016—Questionnaire of Patons & Baldwins Ltd. 
1017—Financial summary of Woollen Division. — 
1018—Questionnaire of Barrymore Cloth Co. Ltd. 
1019—Financial statements of Barrymore Cloth Co. Ltd. 1917-1925. 
1020—Questionnaire of Bates & Innes Ltd. 
1021—Financial statements of Bates & Innes Ltd., 1916-1935. 
1022—Questionnaire of Campbellford Cloth Co. Ltd. 
1023—Financial statements of Campbellford Cloth Co. Ltd. 1923-25. 
1024—Questionnaire of Dupont Textiles Ltd. 
1025—Financial statements of Dupont Textiles Ltd., 1926-35. 
1026—Financial statements of La Filature du Saguenay Ltee., 1932-35. 
1027—Questionnaire of Glen Woollen Mills Ltd. 
1028—Financial statements of Glen Woollen Mills Ltd., 1926-35. 
1029—Questionnaire of Guelph Carpet & Worsted Spinning Mills Ltd. 
1030—Financial statements of Guelph Carpet & Worsted Spinning Mills Ltd., 1929-35. 
1031—Questionnaire of Hield Bros. Ltd. 
1082—Questionnaire of Horn Bros. Woollen Co, Ltd. 
1033—Financial statements of Horn Bros. Woollen Co, Ltd., 1905-35. 
1034—Questionnaire of J. A. Humphreys & Sons Ltd. 
10235—Financial statements of J, A. Humphreys & Sons Ltd., 1924-36. 
1036—Questionnaire of Leach Textiles Ltd. 
1037—Questionnaire of Maitland Spinning Mills Ltd. 
1038—Financial statements of Maitland Spinning Mills Ltd., 1931-35. 
1089—Questionnaire of National Textiles Ltd. 
1040—Financial statements of National Textiles Ltd., 1931-35. 
1041—Financial statements of Northern Textiles Ltd., 1931-35. 
1042—Financial statements of Oxford Woollen Mills Ltd., 1934-35. 
1043—Questionnaire of Geo. Pattinson & Co. Ltd, 
1044—Questionnaire of Porritts & Spencer (Canada) Ltd. 
1045—Financial statement of Porritts & Spencer (Canada) Ltd., 1921-35. 
1046—Questionnaire of Renfrew Textiles Ltd. 
1047—Financial statements of Renfrew Textiles Ltd., 1919-35. 
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1048—Questionnaire of Renfrew Woollen Mills Ltd. 
Byer igey statements of Renfrew Woollen Mills Ltd., 1931, 1932, 1934 and 1935, and 
M. J. O’Brien Lid., 1918-36. 

1050—Questionnaire of Rosamond Woollen Co, Ltd. 

1051—Financial statements of Rosamond Woollen Co, Ltd., 1871-1936. 

1052—Financial statements of St. George Woollen Mills Lid., 1931-35. 

1053—Questionnaire of St. Johns Textile Mills Ltd, 

1054—Financial statements of St. Johns Textile Mills Ltd., 1931-35. 

1055—Questionnaire of Slingsby Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

1056—Questionnaire of Tayside Textiles Ltd. 

1057—Financial statements of Tayside Textiles Ltd., 1926-36. 

1058—Financial statements of Thoburn Woollen Mills, 1931-35. 

1059—Questionnaire of York Knitting Mills Ltd, 

1060—-Memorandum in regard to Dominion Woollens & Worsted Ltd., by C. I. Evans, 
January 11, 1936. 

1061—Memorandum on above by Mr, Barrett, General Manager of Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Ltd., February 10, 1936. 

1062—Copies of income tax returns, 1918, 1921, 1922, 1923—Notice of assessment, May 30, 
1921 

Business Profits Tax forms, 1917-1918, 1918-1919, Canadian Cottons Ltd. 

1063—Copies pt Mkaniie inventory certificates of Canadian Cottons Ltd. (See evidence, 
p. 14878. 

1064—Individual companies Woollen and Paper Makers’ Felts Division, financial summaries. 

1065—Questionnaire of Ayers Limited. 

1066—Financial statements of Ayers Limited, 1905, 1924-35. 

1067—Questionnaire of Kenwood Mills Ltd, 

1068—Financial statements of I<enwood Mills Ltd., 1918-35. 

1069—Financial summaries, Woollens & Paper Makers’ Felts Division. 

1070—Individual companies, Knit Goods Division, Financial summaries. 

1071—Questionnaire of Monarch Knitting Company Ltd, 

1072—Financial statements of Monarch Knitting Co. Lid. 1912 to 1935. 

1073—Questionnaire of J. R. Moodie Co. Ltd. 

1074—-Questionnaire of Penman’s Limited. 

1075—Penmans Limited Annual Statements, 1906-35. 

1076—Questionnaire, Regent Knitting Mills Ltd. 

1077—Financial statements, 1928-35, Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd. 

1078—Questionnaire, Stanfields Limited, 

1079—Financial Statements, Stanfields Limited, 1931-35, 

1080—Questionnaire of The C. Turnbull Co. Ltd. 

1081—-Financial Statements of the C, Turnbull Co, Ltd., 1921-25. 

1082—Financial Summaries, Knit Goods Division. 

1083—Financial statements, Albion Knitting Company Ltd., 1932-36. 

1084—Financial statements, Art Knitting Mills Registered, 1931-35. 

1085—Questionnaire of Atlantic Underwear Limited, 

1086—Financial statements of Avon Knit Limited, 1931-35. 

1087—Questionnaire of R. M, Ballantyne Ltd. 

1088—Financial statements of R, M. Ballantyne Ltd., 1927-35. 

1089—Financial statements of The Barrie Glove & Knitting Co. Ltd., 1931-36. 

1090—Financial statements of Joseph Beaumont, 1931-35, 

1091—Questionnaire of Beaunit Mulls Ltd. 

1092—Fiinancial statements, Beaunit Mills Ltd., 1927-35. 

1093—Financial statements of Brampton Knitting Mills, 1932-36. 

1094—F nancial statements of British Knit Wear Ltd., 1931-35, 

1095—Financial statements of A. Burritt & Co. Ltd., 1981-35. 

1096—Financial statements of The Canadian Knitting, 1931-35. 

1097—Questionnaire of Canadian-United States Knitting Co. 

1098—Financial statements of Canadian-United States Knitting Co, Ltd., 1923-25, 

1099—Questionnaire and Financial statements of The Code Felt & Knitting Co. Ltd., 1920-35. 

1100—Financial statements of Henry Davis & Co. Ltd., 1932-35. 

1101—Financial statements of Day-Smith Limited, 1931-35, 

1102—Questionnaire of Dods Knitting Co. Ltd. 

1103—Financial statements of Dods Knitting Co. Ltd., 1919-35. 

1104—Financial statements of Dominion Knitting Mills Ltd., 1931-35. 

1105—Questionnaire of The Eaton Knitting Co. Ltd, 

1106—Financial statement of The Fainer Knitting Mills Ltd., 1931-35, 

1107—Questionnaire of The Galt Knitting Co. Ltd. 

1108—Questionnaire of Grover Knitting Mills Ltd. 

1109—Financial statements of Grover Knitting Mills Ltd., 1931-36. 
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1110—Financial statements of George E. Hanson, 1932-36. 

1111—Financial statements of Harris Knitting Mills Ltd., 1931-35. 

1112—Financial statements of L. O. Hudson Co. Ltd., 1931-35. 

1118—Financial statements of Jersey’s Limited, 1931-35. 

1114—Questionnaire of Knitters Ltd. 

1115—Financial statements of Knitters Ltd., 1921-35. 

1116—Financial statements, 8. Lennard & Sons Ltd., 1932-36. 

1117—Financial statements of Mason Knitting Co., 1931-35. 

1118—Questionnaire of Mercury Mills Ltd. 

1119—Financial statements of Mercury Mills Ltd., 1922-25. 

1120—Questionnaire of Newlands & Co. Ltd. 

1121—Financial statements of Newlands & Co. Ltd., 1922-35. 

1122—Questionnaire of Nova Scotia Textiles Limited. 

1123—Financial statements of Nova Scotia Textiles Ltd., 1922-25. 

1124—Questionnaire, Ontario Silknit Limited. 

1125—Financial statements of Ontario Silknit Ltd., 1928-35. 

1126—Questionnaire of Summit Dyeing Co. Ltd. 

1127—Financial statements of Summit Dyeing Co. Ltd., 1926-35. 

1128—Financial statement of Cosmos Underwear Co. Ltd., 1935. 

1129—Financial statements of Passmore Novelty Knitting Co., 1931-35. 

1130—Financial statements of Royal Knitting Co., 1931-35. 

1131—Questionnaire of The Schofield Woollen Co. Ltd. 

1132—Financial statements of The Schofield Woollen Co. Ltd., 1916-35. 

1133—Questionnaire of Joseph Simpson Sons Limited. 

1134—F nancial statements of Joseph Simpson Sons Ltd., 1925 to 1980 and 1933 to 1935. 
Also balance sheet, January 2, 1911. 

1135—Questionnaire of Star Knitting Company Limited. 

1136-—Financial statements of Star Knitting Co. Ltd., 1925-35. 

1137—Financial statements of Superior Silk Mills Ltd., 1931-35. 

1138—Financial statement of Tease Knitting Co. Ltd., 1932-36. 

1139—Financial statements of Warren Bros. Limited, 1932-1936. 

1140—Financial statements of The Williams-Trow Knitting Co. Limited, 1932-36. 

1141—Questionnaire of the Zimmerknit Company Limited. 

1142—Financial statements of the Zimmerknit Co. Ltd., 1927-1930. 

1143—Questionnaire of the Harvey Knitting Co. Limited. 

1144—Financial statements of the Harvey Knitting Co. Ltd., 1926 to 1930. 

1145—Questionnaire of Woods Underwear Co, Ltd. 

1146—Chart showing high and low prices of spot raw cotton, 1911-1936. 

1147—Financial summaries, individual companies, Hosiery Division. 

1148—Questionnaire, Canadian Silk Products Corporation. 

1149—Questionnaire, Gotham Hosiery Company of Canada Ltd. 

1150—Questionnaire, Julius Kayser & Company Limited. 

1151—Questionnaire, Supersilk Hosiery Mills Limited. 

1152—Financial statements, Supersilk Hosiery Mills Ltd., 1926-35. 

1153—Questionnaire, Weldrest Hosiery Limited. 

1154—Financial statements, Weldrest Hosiery Limited, 1926-35. 

1155—Financial summaries, Hosiery Division. 

1156—Questionnaire, The Allen-A Co. of Canada Limited. 

1157—Financial statements of Arcona Woollen & Knitting Mills, 1931 to 1935. 

1158—Financial statements of Henri Napoleon Biron, 1931-35, 

1159—Financial statements of The Celtic Knitting Co. Ltd., 1931 to 1935. 

1160—Questionnaire of The Circle Bar Knitting Co. Limited. 

1161—Questionnaire of The Clinton Knitting Co, Limited. 

1162—Financial statements of The Clinton Knitting Co. Ltd., 1924 to 1936. 

1163—Financial statements of The Comfort Hosiery Limited, 1932 to 1936. 

1164—Financial statements of J. G. Field & Son, 1931 to 1935. 

1165—Financial statements of Fred R. Folsom & Company, 1931 to 1935. 

1166—Questionnaire of Herbert Hosiery Mills of Canada Ltd. 

1167—Questionnaire of Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada Ltd. 

1168—Questionnaire of Hosiers Limited. 

1169—Financial statements of Hosiers Limited, 1927 to 1930. 

1170—Financial statements, 1931 to 1935 of Zimmerknit Company Limited, and its wholly 
owned subsidiaries Harvey Knitting Co. and Hosiers Limited. 

1171—Questionnaire of London Hosiery Mills Limited. 

1172—Financial statements of London Hosiery Mills Ltd., 1917 to 1936. 

1173—Financial statements of Massey Knitting Co. Limited, 1931 to 1935. 

1174—- Questionnaire, National Hosiery Mills Limited. 
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1175—Questionnaire of Real Silk Hosiery Mills of Canada, Limited. 

1176—Questionnaire of Nordic Hosiery Limited. 

1177—Financial statements of Nordic Hosiery Limited, 1931-35. 

1178—Financial statements of Prospect Knitting Company, 1931-1935. 

1179—Questionnaire of Royal Knitting Company Limited. 

1180—Financial statements of Royal Knitting Company Ltd., 1928 to 1935. 

1181—Questionnaire of St. John’s Silk Company Ltd. 

1182—Financial statements of St. John’s Silk Co. Ltd., 1928-1935. 

11838—Questionnaire of Toronto Hosiery Company Limited. 

1184—Financial summaries of individual companies—Carpet Division. 

1185—Questionnaire of Brinton-Peterborough Carpet Co. 

1186—Financia! reports of Brinton-Peterborough Carpet Co., 1911-15, 1917-36. 

1187—Questionnaire of Harding Carpets Ltd. 

1188—Financial statements of Harding Carpets Ltd., 1928-35. 

1189—Questionnaire of Toronto Carpet Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 

1190—Financial statements of Toronto Carpet Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 1917-35. 

1191—Financial summary, Carpet Division. 

1192—File of correspondence relating to Carpet Manufacturers’ Association under letter from 
Hoy seek Harding Carpets Ltd., November 19, 1936, addressed to Mr. J. C. McRuer, 
KC. 

1193—Statement of operating results and mill wages—Cotton and real silk, 1926-35. 

1194—Statement of operating results and mill wages—Artificial silk and woollen and paper 
makers’ felt, 1926-35. 

1195—Statement of operating results and mill wages—Knit goods and hosiery, 1926-35. 

1196—Statement of operating results and mill wages—Carpet Division, 1926-35. 

1197—Statement and samples of Japanese rayons imported by A. B. Fisher Co. 

1198—Copy of Textile Weekly, July 24, 1936, 

Extract from London Daily Mail, November 6, 1936, re yarn price fixing, England. 

1199—Questionnaire of Canadian Celanese Ltd. 

1200—Financial statements of Canadian Celanese Ltd., 1926-35. 

1201—Summary of operations of Canadian Celanese Ltd. 

1202—Financial summaries of Thread Division. 

Questionnaire of Bell Thread Co. Ltd. 

1204—F'inancial statements of Bell Thread Co. Ltd., 1929-35. 

1205—Questionnaire of Canadian Spool Cotton Co. Ltd. 

1206—Financial statements of Canadian Spool Cotton Co. Ltd., 1929-35. 

1207—Questionnaire of Cotton Threads Ltd. 

1208—Financial statements of Cotton Threads Ltd., 1911-35. 

1209—Report of Mr. C. V. Fessenden on working conditions in Canadian and United States 
textile milils. 

1210—Details of report of Mr. C. V. Fessenden. 

1211—Data relating to grey mills of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

1212—Summary of productive capacity—textile industries, 1926-36. 

1213—Summary of Canadian exports by textile industries, 1926-35. 

1214—Statement of number of employees, amount of wages and ratios to sales, cotton com- 
panies. 

1215—Statement of number of employees, amount of wages and ratios to sales, silk group. 

1216—Statement of number of employees, amount of wages and ratios to sales, hosiery group. 

1217—-Statement of number of employees, amount of wages and ratios to sales, knit goods. 

1218—-Statement of number of employees, amount of wages and ratios to sales, woollen group. 

1219—Statement of number of employees, amount of wages and ratios to sales; woollen and 
paper makers’ felts. 

1220—Statement of number of employees, amount of wages and ratios to sales, carpet division. 

1221—Statement of number of employees, amount of wages and ratios to sales, thread division. 

1222—-Ratio of final net profit before and after income taxes to capital employed exclusive 
of outside investment and ratio including value of trade marks, patents and good- 
will—all textile divisions, 1926-35. 

1223—-Ratio of net profits after bond interest to sales for all textile divisions, 1926-36. 

1224—-Analvsis of sales dollar for 1935—cotton division. 

1225—Analysis of sales dollar for 1935—real silk division. 

1226—Study of Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organization in England, September 9. 
1936—“ Restrictions on Japanese Cotton Piece Goods Trade.” 

1227—Letter from A. C. Williams to G. Blair Gordon dated February 20, 1933, also letter 
from G. Blair Gordon to A. C. Williams dated February 238, 1933, re cotton crepes 
imported from Japan. 

1228—Summary of inventory adjustment of Canadian Cottons Ltd., 1916-36. 

1229—Letter from A. W. Bruneau, K.C., to Elie Beauregard, K.C., dated October 29, 1936, with 
statement attached showing actual wages paid and those that would be paid on the 
basis of 1000 picks. 
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am poeietin of the distribution of the sales dollar for Dominion Textile Co, Ltd. for 
1927-36. 

1231—Statement showing wages, return on invested capital and comparison of earnings and 
dividends paid for the five-year periods, 1927-31 and 1932-36 inclusive for Dom- 
inion Textile Co. Ltd. 

1232—Statement re Invested Capital and earnings, 1905-36, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

1233—Statement of the Primary Textiles Institute, dated 25th November, 1935, re production 
and consumption of cotton goods and artificial silk goods in Canada. 

1234—Statements and correspondence from Canadian Cottons Ltd. 

1235—Files of correspondence of Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., 18 files. 

1236—Files of correspondence of Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd., 5 files. 

1237—Files of correspondence of Maitland Spinning Mills Ltd—4 files. 

1238—Files of correspondence of J. R. Moodie Co. Ltd., 9 files. 

1239—Files of correspondence of Newlands & Co. Ltd., 8 files. 

1240—Files of correspondence of Guelph Carpets and Worsted Spinning Mills Ltd., 11 files. 

1241—Files of correspondence of Toronto Carpet Co. Ltd., 5 files. (Including Barrymore 
Cloth Co. Ltd.) 

1242—Files of correspondence of Dupont Textiles Ltd., 4 files. 

1243—Files of correspondence of Dominion Woollens & Worsteds Ltd., 40 files. 

1244—-Files of correspondence, miscellaneous briefs and correspondence relating thereto 
obtained from files of Primary Textiles Institute, 1 file. 

1245—Minutes of the Executive Committee of the Cotton Institute of Canada. 

1246—Report of Tariff Board in Ref. 38, Artificial Silk Yarns, April 27, 1936. 

1247—Cotton Division—Distribution of male mill employees according to hourly earnings, 
February, 1936. 

1248—Cotton Division—Distribution of female mill employees according to hourly earnings, 
February, 1936. 

1249—Cotton Division—Distribution of male mill employees according to earnings in pay 
period—One-week payrolls February, 1936. 

1250—Cotton Division—Distribution of male mill employees according to earnings in pay 
period—Two-week payrolls February, 1936. 

1251—Cotton Division—Distribution of female mill employees according to earnings in pay 
period—One-week payrolls February, 1936. 

1252—Cotton Division—Distribution of female mill employees according to earnings in pay 
period—Two-week payrolls February, 1936. 

1253—Silk Division—Distribution of male mill employees by hourly earnings, February 1936. 

1254—Silk Division—Distribution of female mill employees by hourly earnings, February, 
1936. 

1255—Silk Division—Distribution of male mill employees according to earnings in pay period 
—One-week payrolls February, 1936. 

1256—Silk Division—Distribution of female mill employees according to earnings in pay 
period—One-week payrolls February, 1936. 

1257—Silk Division-—Distribution of male mill employees ‘according to earnings in pay 
period—Two-week payrolls February, 1936. 

1258—Silk Division—Distribution of female mill employees according to earnings in pay 
period—Two-week payrolls February, 1936. 

1259—Summary of Operating Results and Mill Wages—Cotton division, by five-year periods, 
1926-30 and 1931-35. 

1260—Summary of Operating Results and Mill Wages—Real Silk division, by five-year periods, 
1926-30 and 1931-35. 

1261—Summary of Operating Results and Mill Wages—Artificial Silk division, by five-year 
periods, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 

1262—Summary of Operating Results and Mill Wages—Woollens & Paper Makers’ Felts, by 
five-year periods, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 

1263—Summary of Operating Results and Mill Wages—Knit Goods division, by five-year 
periods, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 

1264—Summary of Operating Results and Mill Wages—Hosiery division, by five-year periods 
—1926-30 and 1931-35. 

1265—Summary of Operating Results and Mill Wages—Carpet division, by five-year periods, 
1926-30 and 1931-35. 

1266—Summary of Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cotton division, 1930-1935. 

1267—Summary of Employees, Salaries and Wages, Real Silk division, 1930-1935. 

1268—Summary of Employees, Salaries and Wages, Artificial Silk division, 1930-1935. 

1269—Summary of Employees, Salaries and Wages, Woollen division, 1930-1935. 

1270—Summary of Employees, Salaries and Wages, Woollen and Paper Makers’ Felts, 1930- 
1935. 

1271—Summary of Employees, Salaries and Wages, Knit Goods division, 1930-1935. 
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1272—Summary of Employees, Salaries and Wages, Hosiery division, 1930-1935. 

1273—Summary of Employees, Salaries and Wages, Carpet division, 1930-1935. 

1274—Summary of Employees, Salaries and Wages, Thread division, 1930-1935. 

1275—Distribution of Sales Dollar by Divisions, 1926-1935. 

1276—Executive and management salaries—Cotton division, 1926-1936. 

1277—Executive and management salaries—Broad Silk division, 1926-1936. 

1278—Executive and management salaries—Artificial Silk division, 1926-1935. 

1279—Executive and management salaries—Woollen division, 1926-1936. 

1280—Executive and management salaries—Woollen and Paper Makers’ Felts, 1926-1935. 

1281—Executive and management salaries—Knit Goods division, 1926-1935. 

1282—Executive and management salaries—Hosiery division, 1926-1935. 

1283—Executive and management salaries—Carpet division, 1926-1935. 

1284—Executive and management salaries—Thread division, 1926-1935. 

1285—Comparative statement showing distribution of employees in cotton mills according to 
hourly earnings, U.S.A. and Canada. 

1286—Comparative statement showing distribution of employees in silk and rayon industry 
according to hourly earnings in U.S.A. and Canada. 

1287—Statement showing average weekly earnings of wage-earners by leading industries, 
Canada, 1934. 

1288—Statement showing average weekly earnings of wage earners by leading industries, 
Quebec, 1934. 

1289—-Statement showing average weekly earnings of wage earners by leading industries, 
Ontario, 1934. 

1290—Japan Silk Year Book, 1935-36. : 

1291—Reports of Federal Trade Commission, Textile Industries, Cotton Textile Industries, 
Part I, 1933-34, Part 1, first and second half of 1935, 

1292—Average hourly earnings, Woollen and Paper Makers’ Felts, 1926, 1930, 1934 and 1936 

1293—Average earnings in pay period, Woollen & Woollen and Paper Makers’ Felts, 1926 
1930, 1934 and 1936. 

1294—-Average hourly earnings, Knit Goods Division, 1926, 1980, 1934 and 1936. 

1295—Average earnings in pay period, Knit Goods Division, 1926, 1930, 1934 and 1936. 

1296—Average hourly earnings—Hosiery Division, 1926, 1930, 1934 and 1936. 

1297—-Average earnings in pay period—Hosiery Division, 1926, 1930, 1934 and 1936. 

1298—Average hourly earnings and average earnings in pay period—Carpet Division, 1926, 
1930, 1934 and 1936. 

1299—Average hourly earnings and average earnings in pay period—Thread Division, 1926, 
1930, 1984 and 1936. 

Pas pete ey distribution of employees according to hourly earnings in textile indus- 
tries, f 

renege hourly earnings in Cotton Goods Manufacturing, Ontario and Quebec, 1926- 

36 


1302—-Average hourly earnings in Cottons Goods Manufacturing, United States, 1926-1934. 

1303—Copy of Rayon Organon, January, 1937, Imports of Rayon Goods, 1934-1936. 

1304—Chart showing trend in prices Raw Silk Market, 1931-36. 

1305—Extension of Exhibit 820, No. 10’s, single cotton yarn, U.S.A, and Canada. 

oem ois of Exhibit 821, mill spread of No. 10’s single cotton yarn, U.S.A. and 
anada. 

1307—Extension of. Exhibit 822, 30’s twisted cotton yarns, U.S.A. and Canada. 

we sabe 9 of Exhibit 823, mill spread of No. 30’s twisted cotton yarns, Canada and 

1309—Extension of Exhibit 824, 30’s cotton warp yarn, U.S.A. and Canada. 

1310—Mill spreads on 30’s cotton warp yarn, Canada and United States, 1926 to 1936. 

1311—Extension of Exhibit 825, 30’s single hosiery yarns, U.S.A. and Canada. 

1312—Extension of Exhibit 826, mill spread of 30’s single hosiery yarns, U.S.A, and Canada. 

1318—Extension of Exhibit 829, sheeting 40”, U.S.A. and Canada. ' 

1314—Extension of Exhibit 830, mill spreads of sheeting 40”, Canada and US.A. 

1315—Extension of Exhibit 832, sheeting 36”, U.S.A. and Canada. 

1316—Extension of Exhibit 833, mill spreads of sheeting 36”, Canada and US.A. 

1317—Extension of Exhibit 831, cotton print cloth, 44”, US.A. 

1318—Mill spreads on Exhibits 831 and 1317, 44” cotton print cloth, US.A. 

1319—Statement of 1936 selling prices, United States, raw cotton, cotton yarn and cotton grey 


goods. 
1320—Statement of fair market value in United Kingdom of 223-oz. blue serge and Canadian 
Cunee pare teatle) July 10, 1933, together with sample and also payn Mfg. cloth, 
0. j 
1321—Silk Division, average hourly earnings, 1926-1936, Ontario and Quebec 
1322—Silk Division—Average earnings in pay period, 1926-1936, Ontario and Quebec. 
1323—Cotton Division—Average earnings in pay period, 1926-1936, Ontario and Quebec, 
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1324—-Statement of Canada’s imports of textile products with percentage of duties collected 
thereon, 1929-1936. 

1825—Copy of recommendation of the Minister of National Revenue to the Governor in 
Council, May 24, 1982, and P.C, 1294 (re jersey cloth and cotton stockinette). 

1326—Fire insurance appraisal of Dominion Textile Co., 1936. 

1327—Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. Rules and Regulations as to Pension Fund, September 


1, 1923. 

1328—Submission of Mr. N. McL. Rogers to the Royal Commission Provincial Economic 
Inquiry, N.S 

1329—Report with appendices, Royal Commission Economic Inquiry, NS, 

1330—Change in wage rates, Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., excerpt from a letter of Mr, W. J. 
Whitehead, October 27, 1986. 

1331—Manual of the Textile Industry in Canada, 1936. 

| 1832—Correspondence between the National Catholic Federation and Mr. G. B. Gordon, 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., re collective agreement, January, 1937. 

1333—Statement of insurance scheme at Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

1334—Statement of prices of yarns, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., 1925-1936. 

1335—Statement showing distribution of gainfully employed by age and sex in textile indus- 
tries, Canada, 1931. 

1336—Statement showing average earnings in pay period and average hours worked in all 
textile divisions, February, 1936. 

1337—Statement showing real hourly earnings, Wool and Paper Makers’ Felts, Knit Goods, 
Hosiery and Carpet Divisions, 1926-1936. 

1338—Comparison of wage rates by occupations together with chart, Cotton Division, 1926- 
1936. 


1339—Extract from New York Daily News Record, February 19, 1937, re US.-Japanese 
cotton agreement, 

1340—Statement showing number of mills commencing and ceasing operations, by years, 
1923-1936. 

peer nee from Canadian Importers and Traders Association, February 17, 1937, with 
y-laws. 

1342—Statement showing average Canadian rates of duty on textile imports, 1929-1936. 

1343—Statement showing duties collected on textile imports, 1907 to 1936. 

1344—-Statement of cotton duties under British Preference from 1897 to 1936. 

1345—Copy of trade agreement between Canada and Great Britain, February 26, 1937. 

1346—Copy of Budget Speech of Hon. Mr. Dunning, February, 1937. 

1347—Statement showing value of Canadian imports of artificial silk fabrics, 1928-1936. 

1348—Statement showing value and weights of Canadian imports of artificial silk fabrics, 
1932-1936, and January, 1937. 

1349—Statement showing value of Canadian yarns, 1926-1936. 

1350—Chart showing fluctuations in prices of Canadian selling prices in Exhibit 857 around 
duty-paid United Kingdom values. 

1351—Statement showing dutiable and free textile imports from United Kingdom 1929-1936. 

1352—Statement showing gross and net value of production in Canada, 1933. 

1353—Statement showing proclaimed value of yen for 1938. 

1354—Statement showing imports into Canada of textile products, 1929-30 me 1934-35. 

1355—Statement showing imports into Canada of textile products from United Kingdom, 
1929-30 and 1934-35. 

1356—Statement showing earnings of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., including bonds, 1906-1936. 

13857—Statement showing earnings of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., before and after bond 
interest, 1906- 1936. 

1358—File of correspondence re cost of equipping a cotton textile factory in US.A. 

1359—Ratio of net profits to investment, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 1927-1936. 

eae showing U.S. duties and Canadian British Preferencial duties on cotton 
goods. 

1361—Charts and memorandum re unit costs and profits of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 
1912-1936. 

1862—Extract from Frasers’ Directory re products of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. 

1363—Three statements re Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., revenue and labour payment, 1927-1936. 

1364—Reports of Dominion Textile on temperature and humidity in all mills for certain 
fortnights, 1936 and 1937. 

1365—Statement showing distribution of employees of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., according 
to hourly earnings, September, 1936. 

'1366—Copy of alice re: “Comité du Moulin,” Montmorency Branch, Dominion Textile 
Co. L 

1867—Statement showing classification of employees of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. by age 
groups and hourly earnings, January, 1937. 
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1368—Statement showing classification of employees of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. by hourly 

earnings, January, 1937, together with statement showing average wages December, 
1986, to January, 1937: 

1369—Four statements summarising Exhibit 1365, 1367 sel 1368, Spanier with statement 
showing employees by age groups in Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montreal Cottons 
Ltd., and Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 

1370—Statements re charges to repairs and capital accounts of Montreal Cottons Ltd., 
1931-1936. 

1371—Statement re fluctuations in building construction and machinery costs and appraisal 
of Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., properties. 

1372—Statement re charges for depreciation by Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 1906-1936. 

1373—Statement of deliveries of artificial silk fabrics by Canadian mills, 1934-1987. 

1374—Memorandum on bound items in United Kingdom-Canada agreement, 1937. 

1375—Memorandum showing tariff rates on textile products as of March, 1987. © 

1376—Statement showing imports from Japan of artificial silk fabrics, 1936, and January, 1937. 

1377—Statement showing imports from Japan of cotton fabrics, 1936, and ‘January, 1937. 

1378—Copy of National Revenue Reimew, March, 1937. 

1379—Tables showing Trade of Canada and dutiable and free imports, 1926-1936. 

1380—Copy of,paper on Japanese pulp by Mr. T. J. Monty, Assistant Trade Commissioner, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


APPENDIX C 
HISTORY OF TARIFF RATES ON CERTAIN TEXTILE ITEMS 
COTTONS EXHIBIT No. 803 


Customs Dutiss Set Forty in ScuepDuts ‘‘A’”’ or THE Customs Tarirr Act As oF 26TH Fespruary, 1937 


Customs Duties 


Tariff 
a Short Title of Goods Enumerated 
Oo is 
British . 
P Intermediate General 
it ea BNE Tarifi 
520. ew Coron, and. linters.,S. ...5/0. 025 4ok ne ee Free Free Free 
522 Marne, singles, cenoral.. «sinc. wena’) bn sant 124% 15: '% 224% 
BDL MOL AMIR wh tons foe eacce h becuee ele seen +i 3ic. 4c. 
BO2G> F oan Joke renerals 32, Ors Eee 1p '% 224% 2p 
SneMNper Powe. FO SOU DOME Wa ay of SER? bier AT 33c. 4¢. 
793 Yarns, 80’s and finer, two-ply gassed, for cotton 
WER VOR bE sides ods sala MA ae ta Free 10 % 15.9% 
522f |Yarns, 40’s and finer, singles or ply, for manufac- 
turers of mercerized cotton yarns......... Free 1a % Tr) 7 
oo2d | Yarns, mercerized, 40’s and finer)... 2 es es Free 23) % 25 % 
Sela, it Yarns. ‘siteles TOP, RMILOra. cere... Filta tele. ae 124% 151.% | 224% 
522b |Yarns, in skeins, 21’s to 39’s, singles, for sewing 
SOTCAG WaAMOTS.. erate: accl 86 suas ae ek ods Gok ach: 74% 15 % 20 % 
522e |Yarns, singles or ply, in hanks, any count, for manu- 
facturers of sewing thread...............000000- 743% 15% 20 % 
797 | Yarns, 40’s and finer, singles for manufacturers of 
sowing thread Teeth ts EL OR ND? ade Free 10 % 15 % 
523  |Fabrics, woven, unbleached and uncoloured......... 15 % 20 % 25 % 
AMM; DET POMMG. ooo. son acc Taek ee cist Ree 2 Mederma et ue 3kec. 
523a |Fabrics, woven, bleached or mercerized............ 20 % 222% 274% 
Bnd; ‘permed yes:!:) moda. LE POE Cees a 34c. 
523b. |Fabrics, woven, coloured .u.....+.+.- cof idle. hedale 20 % 271% 323% 


BNC, POT POUR Goods vos ed Ree Cee te ee 34¢. 
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Customs Duttss Set Fort IN SCHEDULE ‘‘A”’ oF THE CustoMs TartirF Act As or 26TH Fepruary, 1937— 


Concluded ~ 
| 
: | Customs Duties 
Tariff . 
Item Short Title of Goods Enumerated — 
ne | | Depa Be cesta 
Preferential |°* T . Sef e Tarite 
Tariff a wt 
523e |Fabries, woven, of fine counts say with yarns of 
TOR er EOP TRG as. oon Ga eR cle am os ee by Saas 2 Free 215% 323% 
ROOD Wha we ke Bee ee 3i¢e 4e 
553 Blankets, of any material, not to include automobile 
rugs, steamer rugs, or similar articles.. 20 % 30 % 35 % 
WMC sDOT DUUIIC stutebsiinaA ch os co le ees 5c 2h. 30 ¢ 
561 Fabries, woven, cotton and artificial silk yarns 
woven in the same fabric.............. 30 :% 40 % 45 % 
ACC EOMINCL Serre eos Aa Re fay Wires Auth Cin aGhiee Mens oc bite eho vc 20s 40 c. 40 c. 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, 
Intermediate less 10% of the ad valorem duty. * 
5234....\Cot¢on-billiard cloth -ceecermeeer emer ie ee TT EET et Free 274% 324% 
GAR AES IORI CL cere ae ere rea eer acme oT a ie 4¢ 4 ¢. 
523e |Cotton velveteens and corduroys. 2 ON vee 19 274% 324% 
Ae DST DOUG Aan.c i cae otis ook. eo ROR aE. OVE TS 33C. 4 ¢. 
523f |Cotton fabrics for manufacturers of typewriter 
POM Sr ee ede AI see Oe Ped ven vale tates Free 124% 15 % 
523g |Special woven fabrics for card clothing............. Free Free Free 
523h_ |Sail Cloth of Egyptian cotton when used for sails..... Free 20 % 25 % 
AUNT eH POU. tee ce nie Oe ees ee idee eee tee ce ete 35C. A’e, 
523i |Cotton plush or velvet for use as filter cloth in min- 
1S OPOFAVIGHOM. 58). Pl ere ek 10 % 30 % 35 % 
PURO T DOU Cn caatere thee ee yc SEs Me tll dc. 4c. 
Se A Getton fre ose. dade atte poe. ea iesercadicc ee: Free 10 % 10 % 
542 Coston, ands iteiaprics. .O8 ik oi de deme dae role 20% 274% 30 % 


Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, 
Intermediate less 10% of the ad valorem duty. 


Nortre.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 p.c. has been allowed on duties on direct shipments under 
B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 p.c. 

Special excise tax of 3 p.c. is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign countries. From 
1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 p.c. Excise tax applied on British imports until March, 1935, but at 
the rate of 14 p.c. from April, 1934 until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 804 
SUMMARY OF TARIFF RATES ON COTTON YARNS 


SINGLES YARNS 


British F 
, Intermediate General 
— Preferential 2 A 
Tariff Tariff Tariff 
Yarns coarser than 40’s— 
LOOT eee hs ae wicdae Thee oes ee URGA. OaIOe « cee 174% 222% 25 % 
BOT iO cl Wi hata ich, oars: AQ ras, OR aun IL AC aaa cde coat 15 % 224% 25 % 
. Yarns 40’s or finer— 
Raia: ARE Uae be: seagiiban aie A lemcing AiR ede A a a od ha Gt a Pie Free Free Free 
17th February, 1928— 
Item 522— 1 
20 hanks or less per pound..............eeeecece: 10% 15% 20% 
Item 522a— 
21 to 40 hanks per poulid.!7!.'.... 5 o.arbeae ease ce 122% 15% 224% 
Item 522b— 3 
41 hanks or more per pound............eceeeeees Free 10% 15 % 


On September 17, 1930, the above three classes were grouped together in 
Item 522 and made dutiable at:— 


British ‘ 
— : Intermediate General 
ice LS Tariff Tariff 
122% 15 % 223% 
BOAADCT POUNG Iai. 62: ka tenes 3c. 3kc. 4c. 
Let CLO DES POSS fi cya unloads wees sgn cewek BOTA yer too me eee 122% 15 % 224% 
RSH TITUING aaih? bv. AS 1 Ka RAR 2) 82 3c, 4¢, 
DeLay 10888 Cena ke. ila a, Laie dae 123% 15 % 223% 
BUC, HOP OOUNG. «5 sin ceob eu vidas Sesaseabedisace Weds 33c. 4c. 


There is, however, exception in the case of single yarns imported by manu- 
facturers of knitted goods. The rates under Tariff Item 522a from September, 
1930 to date are:— 


aba British : 
: Intermediate General 
Seah  Centt Tariff 
SIE DINE) LSMeae EN CL Sat ET SP tipi Nene gril eeibtremen, wpybianes 123% 15% 2229, 


Norre.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 p.c. has been allowed on duties on direct shipments under 
B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 p.c. 

Special excise tax of 3 p.c. is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign countries. From 
1931 to 1932, tax was at the rate of 1 p.c. Excise tax applied on British imports until March, 1935 but at 
the rate of 14 p.c. from April, 1934 until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 804—Conc. 
Pry YARNS 


British 


te : Intermediate General 
ere Tariff Tariff 
Yarns coarser than 40’s— 
PERT PRR Lok UT. GA ol A Cee 173% 222% 25 % 
Lge ta eee ee erent eeeremr mers martin 15 % 2210, 25 % 
Yarns 40’s or finer— 

ON A a at daulvealaechaplonanach Free Free Free 
17th Feb. 1928: Tariff Item Noi $22c.............0..5.. 15 % 221% 25 % 
17th Sept: 1980: Tariff Item No. 522c................... 15% 222% 25 % 

ONG, NEMPOUNG. do cieccs cis asecces 3.¢. 33c. 4¢. 
13th Oct. 1932: Tariff Item 522c............eececceeeues 15% 22207, 25 % 
Bnd, PEMHOUNG). ics ss ~ sees he 2c. 33c. 4c. 
DBO) MAVMLOOG: LAPT tO) O206.. cade ec ucc ee cee ese 15 % 223% 25 % 
Bri POE WOM stpes eect aces oak ww Daa aha eae sae 33C. 4 ¢, 
MERCERIZED YARNS 
British s 
é Intermediate General 
aii ir a Tariff Tariff 
1907 
ator finer, simeieror pry... gk. OM). coeds erie esc diac iad Free Free Free 
17th Feb. 1928: 
Tariff Item No. 522d 40’s or finer, single or ply...... Free Free Free 
(restricted to manufacturers). 
13th Oct. 1932 to date: Tariff Item No. 522d............ Free 20% 25 % 


Nors:—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 p.c. has been allowed on duties on direct shipments under B.P. 


Tariff when rates exceed 15 p.c. ; } ! 
Special excise tax of 3 p.c. is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign countries. From 
1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of lp.c. Excise tax applied on British imports until March, 1935 but at the 


rate of 14 p.c. from April, 1934 until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 805 
SUMMARY OF TARIFF RATES ON COTTON FABRICS 


Corron Fasrics IN THE GREY 


British : 
| . ; Intermediate General 
test anBV Wvewmaeanks eee TARUIBOE ST ‘Tariff 
TOO oe RO eee GR Aatl Bos sj Se ROR a, MEIN fs ait) Re te 155% 223% 25 % 
1983. Lromi Ney Get os ae ceases, 0 At) SA aa eed 121% 2217, | 25 % 
17th Feb. 1928: Item No. 523.....0000...... Cee |! 123% «0 20. %-. «4 ++-- 228% 
17th Sept. 1930: Item No. 523....0../...... be) NGS ve arene 178% 20% 2) |.9 25% 
bind, per pound: 4)... 14 Bees tt wed eke aon aC, 4c. 
LthwOrt 19830.  temeyn oO. 024. 405 ee ey. eee ae ee 173% 20 % 25 % 
envi rien POUT os. id othe deetotes eae ete ee 2 Gy aC. 4c. 
and May 1836; LtemmeNOnS%4u: named .....] wey ma 15 % 20 % 25 % 
Bid, Der DOOM... 2. s.06 504 RANE. | See at 4c. 
Corron. Fasprics BLEacHED avaatesipiniey — ao 
WOO oe C hate <A PA bea ell aka ie rs Lise 225% 25.96 
1922: Item No. 522.......... Dic: SA. RIS wh NE CNA Te eC a RE Ee 
I7Wth Fen 1928: Ttem No: '523dzi teie0tawi. | Bs. i SA a 15% 224% 25°% 
17th.Sept.,1930;Ltem.No.-5238asceceeccer eet eee eee eee Eee Oe ~~ DA Tce —2FIA% 
aie Wer DOBNU: se. vas eek ot ek ee 3c, 33C. Cc. 
13th, Q6r., 1932: Item Wo. 52Be:. eats... bo. o be nen s owed 20 % 225% 273% 
SOG Del POUR ees er alsa he oes cies eee 20. 33C 4c. 
Qnd May, 1936: Item No. 523 a...50;0..0.00e e000 eee panels 20 % 221%, 274%, 
ANG, PEF POUNG .. i... 5 oo cou wd ces ceotes An ae oye cee Sze Cc. 
Corton. Faprics. COLOURED be 
Re) A) i ee la ke ea Rk a 25 % 30 % 323% 
ROLE TUONO OA ee eter aie cava eae 223% 30 % 323% 
176 Bob. 0928s, Team Nasneoosels., | cea ata eee 20 % 25 % 273% 
Item No. 523c. 
Woven fabrics, grey, of cotton, manufac- 
tured from yarns of more than one colour... . 20 % 25. % 30 %G 
T7tu Sept., 1980; Trem No., S28b.0s.cce. cca ' PS a 224% 274% 323% 
and, per pOwnd.oc.«<cawacs canteen ee 8.¢: a3e: 4c. 
ESth Oot 1930: Peele Ney Beeb seta se Ree 4s eae: 224% 274% 323% 
and: per Wow i) ots aos d hoa atta 2.8. 3%c. 4c. 
ona May 2006: Item Nop S2Sb 4 ose iee aes (ae de 22570 273% 323% 
and; per pound ere eB e ETE eee nnn 33C. 4c. 
DGt MOD. LOTS eR Oe Be ietacok mens ane wn tae eee: 2% 274% 323% 
SHA HOF POUNG coi Jeol ee ad ee ee eae 33¢ c 


13th October, 1932: Item No. 523c—Provided for finer 

quality cotton fabrics, grey, bleached or coloured, at the 

follow nig pates). 1 8 8s ROPERS Oe | Fe een OF Free 273% 32% 
and, per pound as 


Norre:—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 p.c. has been allowed on duties on direct shipments under 
B.P. Tariff w ‘hen rates exceed 15 p.e. 
Special excise tax of 3 p.c. is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign countries. From 


1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of l p.c. 1: xcise tax applied on British imports until March, 1935 but at the 
rate of 1} p.c. from April, 1934 until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 805—Conce. 


Cotton ducks and heavy canvasses suitable for awnings, etc., as well as tire 
fabrics, not coloured, weighing over 8 oz. per square yard, were treated as 
follows: — 


British Pref. | Intermediate General 
<a Tariff Tariff Tariff 
I Gi oS Ti) Ti eh: a rae 15% 173% 30% 


Above rates held good until 1928, since which date these cotton ducks have 
been treated as ordinary cotton fabrics at the rates mentioned in the preceding 
table. 


Corron BLANKETS 


Made up articles were treated as follows: 


British Pref. | Intermediate General 


ae Tariff Tariff Tariff 

1S ade aga Area Rf, tA Pra 25 % 30 % 35 % 
POS sd cn, sot Fi ik sae Naam WERE Es Fee en Se its eee 223% 30 % 5 Ye 
een edn 19 78) 1 EON 02 O28 Lal gerne boo) Ck + che ue a cael < aA 223% 274% 
Rtn opt 19a LtemtGNo, G00) wa Se ee ee oe 223% 30 % “35. % 
BNC Per POUNE Miic ic occas. | PODER BOM Ms 20 c. yO 30 c. 

ee NEE a ee ert «oh ok oh a 8 oes eed YAS 30 % 35 % 
Peat eae EEE A ec th cigs gona tae 10.¢. Zuid 30 c. 

DOU ee, wld eLinlt: INO. G08 .. oo ek cos Sabb ks uchaddne ae se 20 % 30. .% 35, Yo 
BM Betoun seb Re ees es a 5 ¢. 25 c. 30 ¢. 


The foregoing gives the rates for the bulk of the cotton yarns and fabrics 
manufactured by the primary cotton manufactures. 


Nore.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 p.c. has been allowed on duties on direct shipments under 
B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 p.c. 

Special excise tax of 3 p.c. is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign countries. From 
1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 p.c. Excise tax applied on British imports until March, 1935 but at 
the rate of 134 p.c. from April, 1934 until removed. 
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Exhibit No. 806 
ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Customs Dutizs Set Forty 1n Scueputez ‘‘A’’ or THE Customs Tarirr Act as or 26TH Frsruary, 1937 


Customs Duties 


Tariff 
Item Short Title of Goods Enumerated British 
No. Preferential | Intermediate General 
Tariff Tariff Tariff 
792 {Cotton pulp for artificial silk yarn manufacturers... Free Free Free 
200 |Wood pulp for artificial silk yarn manufacturers..... Free 223% 25 % 
210a |Caustic soda, dry, per pound...:...........2.--08e. 1/5e; 3/10c. 3/10c. 
Bille TOmetic MOUA, IM SOlULION; «st ec s t a ene tee eae see 15 % 173% 173% 
558b | Yarns, artificial silk, singles, not coloured— 
(a) Produced from cellulose mestate ene eras 5% 30 % 35 % 
Provided that, in no case, shail the duty be less 
than, per pound sia Wale i ope Bleck. «oe CPE CURRIES ok aes cad gee 28 c. 28 c. 
Sa Bis a DN Sgt VRE URRY pore el VARA Sp IR ean eA 20% 30 % 35. % 
Provided that, in no case, shall the duty be less 
Ei EE: OTE iyi ga ths row nhcaremane arc earn Rho wie en ea 28 c. 28 c. 
661) JPabritg, autificial giles. wir. be Ri bh ORR aS 273% 40 % 45 % 
PMNS ad at's AAA. chlo SRN RECS, HeReeenTe ra Pei Neher A 40 c. 40 c. 


Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, less 
10% of the Intermediate ad valorem duty. 


560d |Fabrics, artificial silk velvets over 24” in width.... 17§% 323% 35 % 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, less 
10% of the Intermediate. 


560e |Fabrics, artificial silk velvets, 24” or less in width. . 173% 325% 35 % 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, less 
25% of the Intermediate. 


62a, Rib bens artatioinl silk . ong aes ac cobicnwisnmcawane oo 224% 323% 35 % 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, less 
15% of the Intermediate. 


564 |Fabrics, artificial silk and silk for neckties and 
Aine OE Tee oie peewee 172% 20 % 20 % 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement less. 
10% of the Intermediate. 


802 |Fabrics, umbrella-covering of a class or kind not ’ 
mbes in WORAde. x calcd Wes BARRA eee Free 10 % 20 % 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, less 
10% of the Intermediate. 


558d | Yarns, artificial silk, ply or coloured— 


(a) Produced from cellulose acetate................ 13% 30... % 35. % 
Provided that, in no case, shall the duty be less 

than! ‘per pound +>. Hee: 110 Cale, a SS... 28 c. 28 c. 

EU ee Ee TOLER STN i neaten be a MRM eet en bed i, | ee 25 % 30 % 35 % 
Provided that, in no case, shall the duty be less 

than, per pound. Rare Rae 28 c. 28 c. 


Nore:—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 p.c. has been allowed on duties on direct shipments under 
B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 p.c. 

Special excise tax of 3 p.c. is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign countries. From 
1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of | p.c., Excise tax applied on British imports until March, 1935 but at 
the rate of 13 p.c. from April, 1934 until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 807 
SUMMARY OF TARIFF RATES ON YARNS AND FABRICS OF ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Prior to 1923 there was only one Item in the Tariff dealing specifically with 
artificial silk products and this was a special Item providing for the free entry 
under all Tariffs of yarns of artificial silk imported by manufacturers of knitted, 
woven or braided fabrics. 

Yarns and fabrics imported prior to 1923 were treated as if composed of 
cotton and a reference to cotton yarn data will give the corresponding rates. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK Tors AND WASTE 


British ! 
——- Preferential Tpecemor nie Vana 
Tariff aril arl 
1923: Ttem Besa. sneiae tees FU ss Abarth ete 5% 14% 10 % 
DOS Err Gos sarees ees os Riba a ce'e cue ee ee hee a 5% 73% 10 % 
OOr Me biiate lee en Free 74% 10 % 


The above is material mostly used for re-spinning. 


Artificial silk yarns have been dutiable as follows:— 


British 


Intermediate General 
P sme ai Tariff Tariff 
Single Strand— 
O25 isa Shea? sek re. ‘Need. Mor. abagsdaad wae 121% 174% 20 % 
THO Lbemn 5S DE aut es he dng die ) ndatenerarederelalenaners 124% 174% 20 % 
d7th September) 1030: nltenaiO58 bia ,«..:.\: oisiacesscansroniicievanereters 25. % 30 % 35 % 
Duty to be not less than, per pound................. 28 c. 28 c. 28 6: 
TOO: April 19345 Teom S58b sii iii ng Lelowre care meine pene 20 % 30 % 35 % 
Duty to be not less.than, per pound................. 20 c. 28 c. 28 c. 
2nd May 1936: Item 558b— 
(a) Produced from cellulose acetate. . 5% 30 % 35 % 
Provided that, in no case, shall the ‘duty be less 
under the Intermediate and General Tariffs 
than, per pound... ..........fc8Q0E4 SST TS, Te | 28 c. 28 c. 
TEN OO) od eee otal ne PM tian des oceg aus’ 9 Gisele 20 % 30 % 30 % 
Provided that, in no case, shall the duty under 
the Intermediate or the General Tariffs, be 
ROB AUEH Hh DOT DOUMC «oo. sis as) o'g a:s.vio «ef nee on nae tteeg ee Bk ae 28 c. 28 c. 


Nore.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 p.c. has been allowed on duties on direct shipments 
under B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 p.c. 

Special excise tax of 3 p.c. is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign countries. From 
1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 p.c. Excise tax applied on British imports until March, 1935 but at 
the rate of 13 p.c. from April, 1934 until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 807—Con. 


British : 
; ; Intermediate General 
STARE Preferential Tariff "Parift 
ari 
Ply yarns—i.e. two or more strands twisted together— 
OD ERG RIO s Fo les asin, ces lg a EIN eden es Ge ae 174% 221% 25 % 
1028s Item! GSS. ye wes chest cad -caeere~ dlive. ateds: eee 174% 223% 25. % 
17th September, 1030: Item 5580.0. a. seals eee oo en 25 %G 30 % 35 % 
Duty to be not less than, per pound................. 28 ¢. 28 ¢. 28 ¢. 
2nd May, 1936: Item 558d— ' 
(a) Produced wholly from cellulose acetate. . 73% 30 % 35 % 
Provided that, in no case, shall the duty ‘under 
the Intermediate or General Tariffs be less 
OG ipreth) ee PON RY a 28 c. f 28 c. 
"(MES BOS EES SIGE SS Toes « UREA + Ve ePID, CORE pe MATL ge aby AIA 25 % 30 % 35 % 
Provided that, in no case, shall the duty under 
the Intermediate or General Tariffs be less 
PRA RAP MN iol sn \aydie Rov dasatae winks sien SEE ae eee 28 c. 28 c. 


It may be noted here that prior to 1923 artificial silk yarns, single or ply, 
with individual strands of 185 denier or finer, were permitted entry free of duty 
as being the equivalent of cotton yarns 40’s or finer. 


WoveEN Fasrics CoMPoSED oF ARTIFICIAL SILK 


British : 

eee RE | date ee ene 

Tariff a a 

Composed wholly of artificial silk— 

POSS: Theme SSaeweiai 4s. Ad. He Pa is. Fe etek eae 173% 324% 35 % 
e008: Item 5617, ne dvs Do rad «. haber sand eae 173% 324% 35 % 
17th September, 1930: [tem -561.5.3....66.0ss0iceccese acs 274% 40 % 45 % 
and) (per poe awe 720.08. A. chic leh ae 30c. | 40 c. 40 c. 
2nG (Pawn bes. ..tmedies bhauscn sh eicte, pabemads « dict 30 % 40 % 45 % 
GTN OE NREL 118 We SRA otis is nous HG we sca Gibb ws sued a ge Acc ae ne ie ees ae 40 c. 40 c. 
26th February, 1937+ Item 561. é./.scstined ad ath. dd. 274% 40 % 45 % 
and." per pounans. (i. wuvy, kes co ete Moar T leteost dies eek netet 40 c. 40 c. 


Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement Inter- 
mediate, less 10% of the ad valorem duty. 


Nore.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 p.c. has been allowed on duties on direct shipments under 
B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 p.c. 

Special excise tax of 3 p.c. is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign countries. From 
1921 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 p.c. Excise tax applied on British imports until March, 1935, but at 
the rate of 14 p.c. from a ata 1934, until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 807—Conc. 


etait al Intermediate General 
Tariff Tariff Tariff 
Composed in part of artificial silk (the other fibre being 
generally cotton)— . 
T0252 LGGtR DSGOTE a ackPie aa FREEMAN a sed cwinvie cocem ihe ek 174% 324% 85 % 
1928: Item 56la......... EE OAS eel RRS AE SOE ee ae oan 20 % 30 % 35 % 
T7th Beptemper 100s, Leeny SOL.) Ue oP Oe aS 274% 40 % 45 % 
pnd * por aum. 0. PO TeesOd. Bie ae. . wu... 30 c. 40 c. 40 c. 
PCIE 7 OO GUM ce peace Mts Ek wns x 8 bs sk 6 plesejencvn on BRM 30 % 40% 45% 
and, Per POUMGe Fae ed ck css oss LOE ty, Pid Me eae 40 c. 40 c. 
aot Pebiary, 1950) Liem SGL o.oo kine eae ceeds gdb buns ode 273% 40 % 45 %G 
Sel Ber Daten eee: ae eye. ey ee Ol ee ob Se ay ray 40 c. 40 ¢. 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement Inter- 
mediate less 10% of the ad valorem duty............. 


As a matter of interest it may be pointed out that on the 19th April, 1934, 

a special Item was inserted in the Tariff for the benefit of manufacturers of 

plushes and velvets having pile of artificial silk, and it is quite possible that this 

privilege is only made use of by one or two concerns in the Dominion. The 
Tariff Item in question reads as follows:— 


British : 
; Intermediate General 
— Preferential Tariff Tariff 
ari 
(558f) Rovings, yarns and warps wholly of spun artificial silk 
or similar synthetic fibres produced by chemical pro- 
cesses, not coloured, imported by manufacturers for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of cut-pile fabrics, in their 
PEO Oe rm Cae ig gee aI. 5 Wade fab sclae’s Free 30 % 35 % 
but-nopless than permaund ies coe sen ee PS RR ae 28 c. 28 c. 


Nore.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 p.c. has been allowed on duties on direct shipments under 
B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 p.c. 

Special excise tax of 3 p.c. is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign countries. From 
1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 p.c. Excise tax applied on British imports until March, 1935, but at 
the rate of 13 p.c. from April, 1934, until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 808 
SILK 


Customs Duties Sst FortH IN SCHEDULE ‘‘A’’ OF THE Customs Tarirr AcT AS OF 26TH FEBRUARY, 1937 


Customs Duties 


Tariff 
Item Short Title of Goods Enumerated British : 
No. Preferential TEER oe 1 
Tariff ari ari 
So? “aw Hol; t.c, Sincles In the game 2) 56 is ew oie Free Free Free 
558 Ol Yarn, thrown silk, in the gui...) ....0.0cc.e000e- 10 % 124% 15 % 
558c | Yarns, (1) silk or twists, ready for use.............. 15% 223% 25:% 
(2) Wholly or partially covered with metallic 
EIA SRE cd bois ita sb ara a Rete beth Mewes Sed 124% 225% 25 % 
Sosmay arneyspun Auk, singlesionly..\ 2.6)... cess caexsae 10 % 123% 15 % 
558e | Yarn, spun silk, not coloured, and thrown silk in the 
QUIN Tor MANURE MPOIs,. teases heres coe Free 73% 10 % 
560 |Fabrics, silk, 7 pounds and less per 100 yards to be 
dyed and finished in’Cunada.... 24 - cee. 2. acca’ 173% 30 % 45 % 
5E0a01da brtids.ailky) wesieral.ci: jd fete Bes sid dee Seweeeuber. 224% 40 % 45 % 
ieee MINGAL SAT. oo. ss mx eet cl cesmuee cca oa 10 c. 10 c. 


Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, less 
10% of the Intermediate ad valorem duty. 


560b |Fabrics, silk, 26” in width or less................... 173% 324% 35-% 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement less 
10% of the Intermediate. 


bold |Velvets, silk, over 24” widB)....d..50.50000 cn eees 174% 325% 35.% 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement less 
10% of the Intermediate. 


5600e. | Velvets, silk, 24” wide or less......s0°% (P02 00?. 173% 323% 35°% 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, less 
25% of the Intermediate. 


559 “4 Black mourning crepes: ¢..5 6.6 ¢ 666.8 kas eek ce ee ehts 10 % 173% 20 % 


Be OL a OE, BU iis hs = Saale oe Oe cota ee nlae oe a ee 224% 324% 33 % 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, less 
15% of the Intermediate. 


563 |Bolting cloth used by flour mills, ete............... Free Free Free 


564 |Fabrics, silk for neckties and mufflers.............. 14% 20 % 20 % 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, les 
10% of the Intermediate. ; 


802 |Fabrics, umbrella-covering of a class or kind not 
mao an Cagaiia | aoe ek) ata eee ee Free 10 % 20 % 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, less 
10% of the Intermediate. 


567b |Church vestments, including altar cloths .......... 124% 173% 20 % 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, less 
10% of the Intermediate ad valorem duty. 


Norz.—-Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 p.c. has been allowed on duties on direct shipments 
under B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 p.c. 

Special excise tax of 3 p.c. is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign countries. From 
1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of l p.c. Excise tax applied on British imports until March, 1935 but at the 
vate of 14 p.c. from April, 1934 until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 809—Conce. 
SUMMARY OF TARIFF RATES ON REAL SILK YARNS AND THREADS, 
BROAD SILKS, RIBBONS AND NARROW FABRICS 

Raw Silk, which is the basic form so far as the Canadian manufacturer is 
concerned and which consists of individual filaments grouped together to form 
strands of the desired weight and which are coated with the natural gum, which 
has to be removed before the merchandise is saleable, has always been free of 
duty under all Tariffs. 


Silk Yarns, imported by manufacturers of silk underwear and of woven 
labels were on the free list from 1906 to 1928, and the same materials imported 
by manufacturers of ribbons and shoe laces, from 1910 to 1928, were dutiable 
as follows:— 

British Pref. Intermediate General 
5% 13% 10% 

Spun Silk, for the manufacturer of silk thread was put on the free list in 
1914, while coloured spun silk, together with the silk yarns mostly used by 
manufacturers generally, were dutiable from 1906 to 1928 at 10 per cent-124 per 
cent-15 per cent. A rearrangement was made in 1928 which left the raw silk 
free while the other silk yarns above mentioned were gathered together in one 

Item and made dutiable as follows:— 
British Pref. Intermediate General 
Free 73% 10% 
the above rates applying to the following processes: knitting underwear, weaving 
and the manufacture of silk thread. When used for other purposes, the rates 
were, on thrown silk in the gum:— 
British Pref. Intermediate General 
0% 123% 15% 
and the same rates were applied on spun silk, singles. 

Coming now to the consumer’s Item which would take care of sik thread, 
crochet silks, for sewing, embroidering and similar purposes, the rates have been 
as follows:— 


British 


: Intermediate General 

Herein ay ariff Tariff 

}0064io-F eb -4 9866 err iv ere ris vei rer ise ris ees 174% 224% 25% 
Cee et OL eo ee reed Wl kM L oie wis Aces Hd Me 15%, 224% 25% 


Broad silks, which were first made in Canada somewhere about the year 
1922 or 1923, were dutiable as follows:— 


British : 
De tousubiat Intermediate oe 
pate ari ari 
DOD U caetairitgie i hE IR Re NG Ee eek aM cc Bele ha! 174% 274% 30% 
Gig thou bese ee Me rig oe fe eS 173% 32307, 35% 
TOsOS ee OO aimee mle on ak Be aemage 274% 40% 45% 
PEE Pe veepaa 8 ot 8 Guess, eta ot Billa ace nen, tele Ra me Pema et 272% 40% 45% 
BEC a CALE tise. Se ts coe soe a ee rae ands nee 10c. 10c. 
Dbttet el ieac: 1 ter OODal CRs 28h. ek ok. 0) a ae 224% 40% 45% 
Pe DOT MBCA MB ATC Bie. Moe hate o°cbndigace «che SRE imines tas ain eee 10c. 10c. 


Under the Canada-Fiance Trade Agreement, less 10% 
of the Intermediate. 


Nore.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 per cent has been allowed on duties on direct ship- 
ments under B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 per cent. . 

Special excise tax of 3 per cent is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign 
countries. From 1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 per cent. Excise tax applied on British 
imports until March, 1935, but at the rate of 14 per cent from April, 1934, until removed 
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When considering silk fabrics 26 inches in width or less, it should be borne 
in mind that the Treaty rate applying to the principal foreign countries manu- 
facturing such goods was 20 per iio for many years; even now is 324 per cent 
less 10 per cent discount. 

It may be mentioned that in 1923 a special Item was placed in the Tariff 
providing for the importation of silk cloth woven in the gum (which is the 
process generally adopted in the broad silk trade), when imported to be Sat 
and finished in Canada, would take the following rates:— 


British Pref. Intermediate General 
123% 223% 35% 
1930 to date: 173% 30 % 45% 


Nore:—The Item having been changed to exclude all but light fabrics such as georgette and 
crepe de chine. 


Ribbons of all kinds and materials were made dutiable in 1906 at:— 
British Pref. Intermediate General 
993% 323% 35% 
which rates, so far as silk and artificial silk ribbons are concerned are still in 
force. 


Embrovderies, laces, braids, fringes, tassels and fancy cords, of all materials, © 
were dutiable in 1906 at:— 


British : 
; Intermediate General 
yet ti em Tariff Tariff 
25% 321% 35% 
6th Piss Teer ane eo ee Cee bee uae ee 223% 324% 35% 


Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, less 15% 
of the Intermediate. 


Embroideries, lace nets, netting, bobbinet, n.o.p. fringes, tassels, wholly aa 
cotton, were dutiable i in 1928 at:— 


’ British 
NB Lys Prem an Interne diate Gees 
Tariff ars Gh 
DOR oe RR ek RO cyl “AP i tthe Boh tidal le 20% 274% 30% 
BU DEE TOME Lec Ay ony 5 pede EEA T Lie ij 34c. men? * yy 
102m guel b: Beirut ah» pte ers eer cee = welts tee. wie: caltre ine 20% 274% 30% 
PUNE DOR POU ia aca eed ys x gion lb et ha 2c. 34e. 4c. 
Pert ae o  s tn nits Hin dtemeenbioa Gk e A eT ev: «iss cag 6 ee Se 20% 274% 30% 
PERG lene oc ime 40014 1G Melman emcee ote ea ROR aCe eeneremee rome! meat We Wor taere ry tine 33c. 4c. 


Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, less 20% 
of the Intermediate. 


Note.— Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 per cent has been allowed on duties on direct ship- 
ments under B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 per cent. 

Special excise tax of 3 per cent is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign 
countries. From 1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 per cent. Excise tax applied on British 
imports until March, 1935, but at the rate of 14 per cent from April, 1934, until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 810 
WOOLLENS AND WORSTEDS 


Customs Dutiss Sur Fortra 1n Scuepute ‘‘A’’ or THE Customs Tarirr Act As or 267TH Fusruary, 1937, 


Customs Duties 


Tariff —_— 
Item Short Title of Goods Enumerated British Inter- 
No. Preferential | mediate General 
Tariff Tariff Tariff 
549 {Raw wool, and spinnable hair—per pound............ Free 10c. 15e. 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement, hair 
of the camel and alpaca goat, less 20% of the 
Intermediate. 
6494 (Hair, Ordinary goat and horse... wee ee we ee Free Free Free 
$51a |Yarns, woollen and worsted for manufacturers....... 10% 174% 20% 
Shchnet niin. acorns ate seen 5c. 15e. 174e. 
554c |Fabrics, 4 oz., for dyeing or finishing................ Free 25% 30% 
MPRSCE DOUNGIINIIN oo Noss asl dedi cPea Sse eee es 174c. 20c. 
554 |Fabrics, 6 oz., for dyeing or finishing................ 171% 25% 30% 
PEE ICE DOUNG ERAN, sh isa es ee ecg sibs Tic. 17ke. 20c. 
554b|Fabrics, suiting and overcoating..................0585 222% 359% 40% 
MESH TCL POUR oy sce a yeu e Gouna ye: 12¢. 30c. 35¢. 
(Provided, however, that the sum of the specific 
and ad valorem duties imposed by this Item on im- 
ports under the British Preferential Tariff shall not 
be in excess of 50c. per pound.) 
554a |Linings| Italian). 22.04... . 05... BS) EAE Free 20% 25% 
554d fNarrow braids ‘and webbings!;......).......0.e0e0. 275% 39% 35% 
DORI AS LLAAT CR CLOLEI I ys ana eS Minis te erww Wie ala ee ein Free 35% 40% 
and, per pound..... Mt ba Cok Ok aU Rae 30c. Vil Sane 
Gol, |i arms, ngering, for the Consumer.....6. 6.0060 15% 20% 224% 
DG ROU DOURG ak Wea in soe oii sigekee 6c. 20c. 223¢e. 


EXHIBIT No. 811 


SUMMARY OF TARIFF RATES ON CERTAIN WOOLLEN AND WORSTED 
MANUFACTURES FROM 1907 TO 26TH FEBRUARY, 1937 


Worsted yarns used by weavers were dutiable as follows:— 


British Inter- 


. . General 
—- Preferential mediate ° 

Tariff Tariff Tariff 

IE NN ie rs MH Ah we a allah late ieteite tere nla llate o' 123% 174% 20% 
Bg GS eee Uae 2), Oe ieee ee |? eee art Free 10% 123% 
SRE ee cade eS RO 2 oe Se ee 10% 173% 20% 
Oa She E28 ie A aA A a 10c. l5c. 17sec. 

bs ane oe a A er UL e elec Ts tee iy So) AG a RS a 10% 174% 20% 
ee eat teeta fuate meee 7ke. 150: 17kc. 

PET OD ELIS Ck ken witch sic 3 Pere Resse iel a 4) NR ae 10% 174% 20% 
SOME TOI the (o's gil Sx Lda gis ab Adal e alle 5c. 15c. 17kc. 


The above does not take into account certain mohair yarns used mainly by 
manufacturers of plushes, which yarns were free under all Tariffs from 1907 to 
1928, when they took the above mentioned rates of Free—10 per cent—124 per 
cent, which were increased in 1930 to 10 per cent—174 per cent—20 per cent with 
a specific duty of 10c—15c.—174c. per pound, to be changed back a year later 
(1931) to the 1928 rates of Free—10 per cent—124 per cent which are still in 
force. 


Notr.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 per cent has been allowed on duties on direct ship- 
ments under B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 per cent. 

Special excise tax of 3 per cent is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign 
countries. From 1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 per cent. Excise tax applied on British 
imports until March, 1935, but at the rate of 14 per cent from April, 1934, until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 811—Con. 


Yarns used by the knitting mills are, broadly speaking, of two classes, i.e., 
Bradford spun, used largely for sweaters and outer garments, as well as golf 
stockings, the heavier hosiery, etc., and “dry spun” which are finer, softer, 
rather more delicate yarns, used for underwear and the finer socks and stock- 
ings. | 

j The Bradford spun yarns were dutiable from 1907 to 1930 at 124 per cent 
—174 per cent—20 per cent. 

The “ dry spun” yarns were, by virtue of a drawback provision, practically 
free of duty from 1907 until 1928, when they were made dutiable at 10 per 
cent—174 per cent—20 per cent without provision for drawback. This rate 
prevailed until 1930 when the duties on both Bradford and “dry spun” yarns 
were set as follows: 


British Inter- 


. : General 
na Preferential mediate : 

Tariff Tariff Tariff 

De lik cl fla tings! c4hi Oe la Heinle al Ube a ees wheel er tara ania Riek 10% 174% 20% 
ANG, DET POUL: . te 4 ges ws cbole We betel Bey feet Lae 10c. 15c. 17hc. 

Pe cc! Meanie iia Meat CORR ee Ae atl ah Wea en 10% 173% 20% 
ANCL, TGP NOHIMIERS Bens es aig) ee nati The. 15e. 173c. 

DOS T ARS och mM. Cals uel NN Ie ke Sete br 10% 174% 20% 
Biel, PAPI «:. Ais. eevee Ey pate san se de. 15c. 174c. 


Yarns of the type sold retail to the consumer have been dutiable as follows: 


British Inter- 


f F General 
— Preferential mediate . 

Tariff Tariff Tariff 

1907. ete. se SR ROOD, CRADLE, . PIE ae 20% 272% 30% 

Pees Ras ct eae os vs paca acm che caer Lee ree te 20% 221% 25% 
TUCO E eee vk. « aptentiamet « . 4k ae eben boa ksa aa ead cone 15% «: 20% 221% 
Sn, DOW MOMNG .. 1... PERI. sis o Bs cave wasane ate 15c. 20c. 224c. 
Pogo Mei N OM ae Scie bei MEE Aas ah ee ieee oe eee ee 15% 20% 222% 
and, permound «obs, -aSabes cee ets sarpetieeres'Ss 11lic. 20c. 223c. 
ETT ad bet ee ey ES) | MEE CORE eR: RE gt ice, Teen 15% 20% 222% 
BRIE DOT OMNI A. cadc udeiw oni dwn es oa 6c. 20c. 22kc. 


WOOLLEN AND WORSTED SUITINGS, OVERCOATS, DRESSGOODS AND 
PAPERMAKER®S’ FELTS, WHICH ARE WOVEN AND AFTERWARDS 
FELTED, BUT NOT INCLUDING PRESSED FELTS 


Woollen flannels— 


British Inter- 
ceed f Preferential mediate ca 
Tariff Tariff 
rome Hoda nec OR non oc ub Lertage toot OB ot 291% 30% 35% 
Poor! Me NEL ere et PhO Cyr Tie Aeon GOR 4t eR Bnet 20% 30% 35% 


The above rates prevailed until 1928. 


Note.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 per cent has been allowed on duties on direct ship- 
ments under B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 per cent. 

Special excise tax of 3 per cent is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign 
countries. From 1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 per cent. Excise tax applied on British 
imports until March, 1935, but at the rate of 14 per cent from April, 1934, until removed. 
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‘ EXHIBIT No. 811—Con. 
Other woollen and worsted fabrics— 


British Inter- 


— Preferential mediate pie es 
Tariff Tariff sik 
1907 Fee y hes Nee AR Br Ro dc saa a 3 30% 35% 35% 
LOND TE 272% 35% 35% 
The above rates prevailed until 1928. 
Woollen and worsted fabrics, 5 oz. to the square yard, or less— 
British Inter- G 1 
—— Preferential mediate Tariff 
Tariff Tariff habe 
POSEY ete ewe Me Gal tis a lb cs ye 4 8 a5 9 <6) « AAMAS ORR ORL AH aonen 30% 35% 
Woollen and worsted fabrics, exceeding 5 oz. to the square yard— 
British Inter- 
— Preferential mediate General 
Tariff Tariff Tariff 
Se UA es. Se Raa node te vk alee aie Q7L% 35% 35% 


The above fabrics were merged into one Item No. 554b on September 17, 
1930. The rates were: 


British Inter- 
— Preferential mediate ei 
Tariff Tariff 
273% 35% 40% 
E Sneagperpounds...07. 208. sn: . uke wo: 25c. 30c. 35c. 
Pe ta Ce Mal wee ves eisai star te se ee Ses 274% 35% 40% 
ana,iper pouhd! DS. FAT II... 1S. Sere 183c. 30c. 35¢. 
NPE COIN meee etn gona aie EL Ly ye nsal'a g's e.4 ods 274% Shay 40% 
ORay penwmound. LW . IRR! OFT ei. .2ad 17¢. 30¢. 35c. 
(Provided, however, that the sum of the specific and 
ad valorem duties imposed by this Item on imports under 
the British Preferential Tariff shall not be in excess of 
65c. per pound.) 
RU ete eR IN aa ie eri. e. vn eal biabise ola dn sani oie 224% 35% 40% 
ONT US SUC SIS SaSEY Se GS aoe eB 12¢.% 5 30c. 35c. 


(Provided, however, that the sum of the specific and 
ad valorem duties imposed by this Item on imports under 
the British Preferential Tariff shall not be in excess of 50c. 
per pound.) 


On October 13, 1932, the rates on fabrics weighing not less than 18 oz. 
per square yard were changed under the British Preferential Tariff from 274 
per cent and 25c. per pound to 25 per cent and 20c. per pound. This was 
Item 554e and remained in effect. until the 23rd of March, 1935, at which time 

Nore.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 per cent has been allowed on duties on direct ship- 
ments under B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 per cent. 4 

Special excise tax of 3 per cent is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign 


countries. From 1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 per cent. Excise tax applied on British 
imports until March, 1935, but at the rate of 14 per cent from April, 1934, until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 811—Cone. 


it was cancelled. These fabrics became dutiable under Tariff Item 554b as 
above. 

Throughout the period 1907 to date there has been in the Tariff special 
provision for light weight fabrics 6 oz. per square yard, or lighter, substantially 
of wool, when imported to be dyed or finished in Canada. The rates on these 
goods have been as follows: ; 


a ee ET RL eet eaeieee ys 4 2) aoe Inter- 


! General 
oo Prdiarnttas mediate A 
Tariff Tariff Tariff 
GOT eres enc eee eet teres 15% 221% 25% 
TOS ee ee eS SE RR he ES ek ak ane tate eG 10% 173% 25% 
Ro 1 Opa ese Mere er erated We Setarag EUR E Yo 2 SMR. 1 ar eae RN eae 20% 25% 30% 
and per pound se See ee error es 124¢ -174e 20c. 


1932: These fabrics were subdivided and those not exceeding 

_.in weight 4 oz. per square yard were changed under the 

British Preferential Tariff from 20% and 123c. per pound 

to FREE of both duties, while those weighing from 4 to 

6 oz. were changed under the same Tariff from 20% and 

124c. per pound to 20% and 9}c. per pound. In February, 

1937, the duties on the latter Item were reduced to 173% 
and 7 3c. per pound. 


Nore.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 per cent has been allowed on duties on direct ship- 
ments under B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 per cent. 


Special excise tax of 3 per cent is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign 
countries. From 1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 per cent. Excise tax applied on British 
imports until March, 1935, but at the rate of 14 per cent from April, 1934, until removed. 


EXHIBIT No. 812 
SUMMARY OF TARIFF RATES ON KNITTED GOODS 


This deals not only with such articles as cardigans, pullovers and- similar 
goods, which are composed of sections specially knitted for the purposes, but 
also includes garments such as underwear, which are, to a large extent, made 
from a knitted fabric produced in piece goods form which can be treated just 
like any other cloth, i.e., cut to shape and the pieces sewn together to form 
garments or other articles. 

This also deals with the knitted fabric itself, which, by the way, is pro- 
duced in tabular form, i.e., without a natural selvedge. This knitted fabric 
will be dealt with separately as, for a period, it was embodied in woven fabric 
Items and treated according to material, i.e. cotton, wool, silk, etc. 


Kwnittep Goops GENERALLY: 


In giving the following Tariff rates the actual text of the Tariff Item is 
indicated. 
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EXHIBIT No. 812—Con. 


British Inter- 
NG —- Preferential mediate 
Tariff Tariff 
1907: " 
Undershirts, drawers and knitted goods, BOD cvaw dese. 221% 30% 
as 
Knitted undershirts, knitted drawers and knitted goods,}. . PEN Os ae 
er re Re es eae 20% 30% 
1929: Item 568 
Knitted garments, knitted underwear and knitted goods, 
n.o.p., all valued at more than 90c. per pound....... 20% 30% 
Item 568a 
Knitted garments, knitted underwear and knitted goods, 
n.o.p., all valued at $0c. per pound, or less.......... 15% 30% 
17th Sept., 1980: Item 568 a 
Knitted garments, knitted underwear and knitted goods, 
MS RON. ES Ee, Ae sy RETR, DESEO ESE EE 25% 35% 
22nd March, 1935 to date: Item 568 Rae 
Knitted garments, knitted underwear, and knitted goods, 
Bh aE RR ae he coche my drekal yh io g SOREL 25% 35% 
CUTER CTI eo ss see Nita vie Wo OURS RL a ame IG cree 25c. 
OG iiie Hata) 108 ee Ete IN on. MP ay o's a wg ER Oe 20% 385% 
PEMNEL DOO ULIOR, COR Ss coe hop fia 5 ia RSHOR 9 Lis bon, 0 coi eg a gol otha a ae ML a 25c. 


General 
Tariff 


35% 
35% 
35% 
35% 
45% 


45% 
30c. 


45% 
30c. 


Note.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 per cent has been allowed on duties on direct ship- 


ments under B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 per cent. 


‘Special excise tax of 3 per cent is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign 


countries. From 1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 per cent. 


Excise tax applied on British 


imports until March, 1935, but at the rate of 14 per cent from April, 1934, until removed. 
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Knitrep FAsric IN Pircr Goops ForM 


The exact text of the respective Items is not quoted, but an indication of 
material is given, which will serve the purpose. 


British Inter- 
—— Preferential mediate ee 
Tariff Tariff 
07: J 
Knitted fabrics of all kinds, i.e., cotton, wool, silk, etc.. 224% 30% 35% 
Pap de : 

Knitted fabrics of all kinds, i.e., cotton, wool, silk, etc.. 20% 30% 35% 
1928: 

@otton or Hnenso YY... ba BPR. i eiiieis RA 20% 274% 30% 

Woollen or worsted—5 oz. per square yard or less....... 223% 30% 35% 

Over Blog. per sditiaretyard : io .23.0) dogs d ec cg ee cases 274% 35% ; 35% 

Becal Sidley boon. sarccess «ain Saleh « ccisuace oss-e s « OR OOMIRIA, 20% 324%, 35% 

Arteries) ml. Tey Sele ec ee es OP eee 20% 30% 35% 
17th Sept., 1930: Item 568 : 

Knitted fabrics of all kinds, i.e., cotton, wool, silk, etc. . 25% 35% 45% 
22nd March, 1933: Item 568 

Knitted fabrics of all kinds, i.e., cotton, wool, silk, etc.. 25% 35% 45% 

SHE POP WOUNG 0b Be Pa wes PR TAM EE SRS EDAS REPS Ce rae ade 25c. 30c. 
Bt a Ob SN SEEN Ee RD 20% 35% 45% 
AH. PET POUR NES. = gacwansesh cae Ld> Dawe ame Bhs. Cee a eee 25c.. 30c. 


EXHIBIT No. 813 
SUMMARY OF TARIFF RATES ON HOSIERY 


Socks and stockings of all kinds were dutiable from 1907 until the Tariff 
revision of 1928 at:— 


British Inter- 


—_— Preferential mediate Rien: 
Tariff Tariff 
Eteom S0Ge. 0) (bis ee Ppp PROPOR SE MERI SEH COD AUB gem alee fs MRM 25% 324% 35% 


In 1928 the Item was divided into six sections, according to whether the 
stockings were of cotton, wool, silk or artificial silk, and, in the case of woollen 
stockings, there were two extra Items, making three in all for woollen stockings, 
graded according to value, which virtually was a separation in regard to qualities, 
i.e., ranging from the coarse strong type to the finer grades. 

Nots.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 per cent has been allowed on duties on direct ship- 
ments under B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 per cent. 


Special excise tax of 3 per cent is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign 
countries. From 1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 per cent. Excise tax applied on British 
imports until March, 1935, but at the rate of 14 per cent from April, 1934, until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 813—Oon. 
From 1928 to 1930 the six Items were as follows:— 


British Inter- G 1 
— Preferential mediate Tariff 
Tariff Tariff ax 
Cotton stockings: em 500.80 35 coon ccicc se ohidie piney esse ee 02 20% 274% 30% 
Woollen stockings: 
worth more than $1.50 per pound, Item 556.............. 274% 322% 35% 
worth more than 90c. per pound, but not exceeding $1.50, 
OE in iL Eas AI a tienes Ctl ee a II 25% 32107 35% 
worth 90c. per pound or less, Item 556B................. 20% 274% 30% 
Dil etek Tere tare oe tee el kB 25% 324% 35% 
Artificial Silk stockings: 


Fig ANAL ast 2 sins tersiviccaveiphccrsin proves cas oe 25% 321% 35% 


In 1930, socks and stockings were again grouped in one Item 568A, at the 
following rates of duty:— 


British Inter- 


. : General 
—— Preferential mediate ; 

Tariff Tariff Tariff 

a eae CE Nm ee ha 30% 322% 35% 
BN Per COZEW MAITS ce ceils cblltet les Cotta $1.00 $1.35 $1.50 

which rates were changed in October 1932 to............ 30% 323% 35% 
PUTRI DALE TOIT c 75¢. $1.35 $1.50 

LE SUE IVS lier KY deve a, Se ee a ee 20% 324% | | 35% 
eel | PEP LORE PAINS, eee Cee ee es eee 30¢. $1.35 $1.50 

DOLCE OTe Tmt IR MENNOLE, Shy 22 eal ek alee amtomaus, 6 pueyove tious 20% 324% 35% 
ANG POT MOLeN PAs... vee oe TES Vee Pee — $1.35 $1.50 


Note.— Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 per cent has been allowed on duties on direct ship- 
ments under B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 per cent. 

Special excise tax of 3 per cent is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign 
countries. From 1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 per cent. Excise tax applied on British 
imports until March, 1935, but at the rate of 14 per cent from April, 1934, until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 813—Conce. 


Gloves and mitis.—It eae be sii here to give the rates on. baisdcie 
gloves and mitts. 


British — Inter- 
ee as he | Preferential mediate . General 
Tariff Tariff. Tariff 
1907: Gloves and mitts—Item 627..........cccccececeeeeeees 9910 i Ali 35% 
1928 Gloves tera G27... io URES on Ripe es pee «eRe 224% 380% — 35% 
INE iter HOt 10 i io ey oe ye ekd oe Bee alebe Gceubins erator 15% 25% 30% 
1930 to 1937: Item 568b 
Col 768 SIME NIETO. civic oiBe eben: ite ule bea alslohs ilesetene Mase oe 25% 25% 45% 
Bee Rwy ORT otis. MOD ee rn ee an ain 20% 25% 45% 


EXHIBIT No. 814. 


SUMMARY OF TARIFF RATES ON BLANKETS AND AUTO AND 
STEAMER RUGS, 1907 TO DATE 


British Inter- 
ne Preferential mediate General 
Tariff Tariff Tariff 
Blankets wholly of wool— 
eS aR Bice utr REE Re Coin ete ve am 221% 30% 35% 
Blankets wholly of cotton— 
Cree NANAIMO uae tic IOMOEe ye leh tel create ood jay 25% 30% 35% 


In 1922 the Items were amended to cover blankets of any material and the 
rates were: 


British ~ Inter- 


a Preferential mediate : © General 
Tariff Tariff Tariff 
1922. POO OAt GE: ES. Pd, a TAS ed, oO. on 224% 30% 35% 
LU25? WOOlen: DIANK OLE. 05 csali.c oe oOile we oa 506 ob ae eee eee 222% 30% 85% 


Cotton Diankots.) tars: seis oe eel oid eed ee oe 15% 224% 274% 


Norre.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 per cent has been allowed on duties on direct ship- 
ments under B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 per cent. 

Special excise tax of 3 per cent is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign 
countries. From 1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 per cent. Excise tax applied on British 
imports until March, 1935, but at the rate of 14 per cent from April, 1934 until removed. 
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In September, 1930, under Tariff Item 553, blankets of wool and cotton 
were again merged, the rates being: 


British _Inter- 


— | ‘Preferential mediate 7 Wee 
Tariff Tariff + 

A RMR ea BEE oy howe is atehek ulate Ai, lel kan at ean dad 8 AM Nail Ahe a 35% 
SHAY per POUNT eee ade « 2h vee ee iss Oot aiid 20c. 25c. 30c. 
Dit hemiay eae. ame er eet Coan hE MR CS 2210, 30% 35% 
RNC Per Maa.) «i, oe eee Eee neh. foe et 10c. 25c. 30c. 
Sotheay. 1087... eRe ides. 08. ee BE PG $5 ASST I leh 20% 30% 35% 
Sic Toeetonnce nase, IETS ees ey eed 5c. 25¢c. 30c. 


Under the New Zealand Trade Agreement, blankets of 
any material 20%. 


RueGs 


For the type known as automobile and steamer and similar articles, the 
rates have been as follows: 


British Inter- 


X : General 
— Preferential mediate A 

Tariff Tariff Tariff 

ee OS a eGR se ea lly TANNED 30% 35% 35% 
yO eS Mi) Pe Ee Ue ee ee Oe AE 6 eo Aaa ee Te OP MR SO 274% 35% 35% 
ene 990; Waite Lem Dodi 01. ss tayies chee ss Fe mt Kee syelem a 30% 40% 40% 
BE Her POUR: Tis ehh Or eaa) Herde edly BY VA eds 25c. 32kc. 35¢. 
Dee mR ee ey a ay eux ma Sle sty aha, 30% 40% 40% 
Re eT OUNG camer ee eee ee Lg 18$c. 323¢. 35¢. 
DEE Fels. LOS) syshicdo coats Pele GA Bas St HOU De eR I EnL cae a aan mee 30% 40% 40% 
ES GRRE TS HSE SE i Rs Oe OE — 324c. 35¢c. 


Under the New Zealand Trade Agreement, rugs, 
travelling, all wool, 30%. 


Note.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 per cent has been allowed on duties on direct ship- 
ments under B.P. Tariff when rates exceed 15 per cent. 

Special excise tax of 3 per cent is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign 
countries. From 1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 per cent. Excise tax applied on British 
imports until March, 1935, but at the rate of 14 per cent from April, 1934, until removed. 
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EXHIBIT No. 815 
SUMMARY OF TARIFF RATES ON CARPETS AND RUGS 


CARPETS AND RUGS OF THE ORIENTAL, BRUSSELS, WILTON, AXMINSTER, CHENILLE AND 
KIDDERMINSTER TYPES 


British Inter- — 


: : General 
moe Preferential mediate : 
Tariff Tariff Tarift 
POO POLE Oe: LOIN DUD. situcsuctics kh = cous wanda nia dese 25% 30% 35% 
T9S0: Diem ING. Bloc ves os Boers er Ree ae oe ioe 30% 35% 40% 
ahd peraauare Lodta eee... span ssnrnabencheee 10c. 15c. 20c. 
ssc tearm Nai aes ete Se tie woe ee Che amet oleae 30% 35% 40% 
Bad, Pere usere 160b oe... i+ Manin cers mmen ee 5c. 15¢c. 20c. 
March 1935: ; 
Oriental and imitation Oriental rugs or carpets and car- 
peting, carpets and rugs, n.o.p.— 
(a) if valued at less than two dollars per square yard. 30% 35% 40% 
ANG) PEF GQUATS LOG: <4 fais oss Ys. Seles eee el ema 3c. 15c. 20c. 
(b) If valued at two dollars or more per square yard. 30% 35% 40% 
and, penaeanard loot. hake vas tas ara ved les ae : 5c. 15c. 20c. 
Under the New Zealand Trade Agreement, rugs, floor or 
carpets, of wool, 25%. 
OGth Wels, 1930: Thema who. B12) is cteatage secs sade Sbesdabeed 30% 35% 40% 
BAG, PER AOUATO FOO bis sites wits Piiewvmrainssuns anenane ; —- 15c. 20c. 


Under the New Zealand Trade Agreement, rugs, floor or 
carpets, of wool, 25%. 


Note.—Beginning in 1923 a discount of 10 per cent has been allowed on duties on direct 
shipments under B.P Tariff when rates exceed 15 per cent. 


Special excise tax of 3 per cent is levied on duty paid value of all imports from foreign 
countries. From 1931 to 1932 tax was at the rate of 1 per cent. Excise tax applied on British 
imports until March, 1935, but at the rate of 14 per cent from April, 1934, until removed. 


EXHIBIT No. 816. 


STATEMENT OF RATES OF SPECIAL EXCISE TAX ON TEXTILES FROM 1931 


TO DATE 

June 2, 1931 1 per cent on importations. 

és 
April 6, 1932 
April mi 1932 3 per cent on importations. 
April fn 1934 
April 19, 1934 3 per cent on importations. 

to 14 per cent on importations entitled to entry under the British Preferential 
March 22, 1935 Tariff or under trade agreements between Canada and other British 


countries. 
March 23, 1935 3 per cent on importations. 
Special Excise Tax does not apply on importations entitled to entry under 
the British Preferential Tariff or under trade agreements between 
Canada and other British countries. 


Canadian made goods do not pay this excise. 
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APPENDIX D 


REPORT TO THE FAIR WAGE BOARD OF THE PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC BY COMMITTEE OF EIGHT (COTTON INDUSTRY) 


Montreau, December 20, 1937. 
To the Fair Wage Board of the Province of Quebec. 

We, the undersigned, being all the members of the Committee of Eight, 
appointed as a result of the agreement made on the 27th day of August, 1937, 
in the office of the Honourable Maurice Duplessis, K:C., Prime Minister of the 
Province of Quebec, between Dominion Textile Company Limited, The Montreal 
Cottons Limited and La Fédération Nationale Catholique du Textile Inc. by 
which agreement the strike of certain employees of Dominion Textile Company 
Limited, The Montreal Cottons Limited and Drummondville Cotton Company 
Limited was settled, and being the Committee to which the Fair Wage Board 
of the Province of Quebec referred for settlement and report the question of 
wages, hours and working conditions for certain employees of Dominion Textile 
Company Limited, The Montreal Cottons Limited and Drummondville Cotton 
Company Limited, have the honour to report that we have unanimously agreed 
upon all the terms and conditions of a settlement covering wages, hours and 
working conditions for all employees concerned of Dominion Textile Company 
Limited, The Montreal Cottons Limited and Drummondville Cotton Company 
Limited, which settlement is satisfactory to and has been agreed to by the com- 
panies and the employees concerned, the details of which are as follows:— 

1. Hours of Work 

(a) All employees, except those referred to in sub-paragraphs (b) and (c) 
of this paragraph, shall be on a fifty-hour week basis for day and night work, 
to be divided into ten hours per day or per night, from Monday to Friday inclu- 
sively. The day shift shall work from 7 o’clock in the morning to 12 o’clock 
noon and from 1 o’clock p.m. to 6 o’clock p.m. and the night shift from 6 o’clock 
p.m. to 11 o’clock p.m. and from 12 midnight to 5 o’clock a.m. 

(6) Maintenance men shall be on a fifty-five hour week basis, but the hours 
of work for maintenance men for day or night shall not be limited. 

(c) Stokermen, night watchmen and bleachers, who are presently working 
84 hours a week shall be on a 72-hour week basis and shall work 12 hours per 
day or per night for six days a week. 

2. Shifts 

(a) In vase it may be necessary to operate any mill or any department in 
any mill for 120 hours per week or over, there may be three shifts, each shift 
in such cases not to work more than 8 hours per shift. 

(b) In any cases where any of the companies involved are operating three 
shifts at the present time, these shifts will operate as at the present time but not 
more than 8 hours per day or per night for each shift. 

(c) In cases where there are less than 90 hours of work per week, the com- 
pany at its option may operate in two shifts of 8 hours each. 

(d) All employees of the printing and dyeing departments may be divided 
into three shifts, each shift working 48 hours a week or less, or such employees 
may be divided into two shifts, each shift working 50 hours a week or less at the 
option of the company, but in any event the hours of work each week shall be 
spread between 7 a.m. Monday to 12 o’clock noon Saturday. 


3. Overtime 
(a) All hours worked in excess of 50 hours per week, or in excess of 10 hours 
per day, shall be considered to be overtime work, except for those employees 
mentioned in the next two succeeding sub-paragraphs. 
51068—18 
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(6) All hours worked by maintenance men in excess of 55 hours in any one 
week shall be deemed to be overtime work. | 

(c) All hours worked by stokermen, night watchmen and bleachers in excess 
of 72 hours in any one week shall be considered to be overtime work. 


4. Legal Holidays 


If a legal holiday occurs during the first five days of any week, the em- 
ployees working on the day shift shall work ten hours on the succeeding Satur- 
day or at the option of the Collective Committee (hereinafter referred to) for 
the mill concerned, five hours each on the two succeeding Saturday mornings 
after the holiday, and the employees working on the night shift shall work six 
hours on the succeeding Saturday night from 6 o’clock p.m. to midnight and one 
additional hour each night for four nights of the succeeding week or at the option 
of the Collective Committee for the mill concerned, the night shift shall work 
during the pay fortnight in which the legal holiday occurs one additional hour 
for nine nights, the whole without any overtime being payable on account of the 
hours so worked. 

This provision shall not apply, however, to Christmas Day, New Year’s 
Day, St. Jean Baptiste Day and Good Friday, and the time lost on account of 
these days shall not be made up. 


5. Wage Increases 
The following wage increases have been agreed upon:— 


(a) An increase of 5 per cent to all employees upon all wages actually 
earned by them for the period from August 30, 1937, to December 11, 1937, 
inclusively, which increase shall be paid by the companies concerned in a lump 
sum as soon as possible after the signing of the collective agreements hereinafter 
referred to. 

(b) A general increase for all piece workers of 4 per cent over the rates in 
force for piece workers prior to the 30th day of August, 1937. | 

(c) A general increase of 7 per cent over the rates in force for hourly paid 
workers prior to the 30th day of August, 1937, for all hourly paid workers earn- 
ing less than 30 cents an hour prior to August 30, 1937. 

(d) A general increase of 5 per cent over the rates in force for hourly paid 
workers prior to the 30th day of August, 1937, for all hourly paid workers earn- 
ing 30 cents an hour or over prior to August 30, 1937. 

(e) No night worker shall receive less than 20 cents an hour and all night 
workers who, prior to August 30, 1937, received less than 20 cents an hour, shall 
be increased to that minimum, if under the increased rates of pay referred to in 
sub-paragraphs (b) and (c) of this paragraph 5, such night workers do not 
receive that minimum salary. 

(f) All night workers will receive 2 per cent over the corresponding day rate 
for the same work. 

(g) All overtime worked will be paid for at an increased rate of 5 per cent 
over the ordinary rate. 

(h) Stokermen, night watchmen and bleachers shall receive for a week of 
72 hours, the same wages that they received for an 84-hour week prior to the 
30th day of August, 1937, and proportionately less in case the full 72 hours 
are not worked. 

(2) No apprentice shall receive less than 15 cents an hour. 

__ (j) All increases in wages provided for in this paragraph 5 except that pro- 
vided for in sub-paragraph (a) of this paragraph 5, shall go into effect as of 
and from December 13, 1937. 
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6. Collective Agreement 

The companies and the employees concerned shall enter rite collective 
agreements upon the following terms and conditions:— 

(a) There shall be a collective agreement in respect of each mill, but no 
collective agreement shall be extended under the provisions of An Act Respect- 
ing Workmen’s Wages, except with the consent of the company and any attempt 
so to extend any agreement shall render it null and void and inoperative 
immediately. 

(6) All collective agreements shall terminate on September 3, 1938, in any 
event or they may be terminated on May 28, 1938, at the option ‘of any of the 
parties thereto, provided the party so: desiring to terminate give notice in writing 
to all the other parties to all the agreements prior to the 28th day of February, 
1938, in which event all collective agreements entered into shall terminate on 
May 28, 1938. 

(c) The committee to be formed under each collective agreement shall be 
called the Local Collective Committee and shall consist of six members, three to 
be chosen by and to represent the company concerned and three to represent the 
other parties to such agreement and to be chosen as follows:— 

(i) If 50 per cent or more of the employees of the mill concerned are paid-up 
members of the local syndicate of La Fédération Nationale Catholique du Tex- 
tile Inc., then such local syndicate shall be entitled to two out of the three 
representatives of such mill and the other parties thereto (excluding the com- 
pany concerned, La Fédération Nationale Catholique du Textile Inc. and its 
local syndicate) shall be entitled to one representative; 

(11) if less than 50 per cent of the employees of the mill concerned are paid-up. 
members of the local syndicate of La Fédération Nationale Catholique du Tex- 
tile Inc., then such local syndicate shall be entitled to one out of the three 
representatives for such mill, and the other parties thereto (excluding the com- 
pany concerned, La Fédération Nationale Catholique du Textile Inc. and its 
local syndicate) shall be entitled to two representatives. 

(d) For the purposes of any such collective agreement a paid-up member 

of the local syndicate shall mean a member in good standing according to the 
rules of such syndicate. 
_ (e) For the purpose of determining the number of representatives to which 
the local syndicate is entitled on any collective committee, the local syndicate 
of La Fédération Nationale Catholique du Textile Inc. shall furnish to the 
company concerned an affidavit stating the number of employees in the mill 
concerned who are paid-up members of the syndicate. 

(f) No collective agreement shall be entered into, however, unless the Fair 
Wage Board permits Dominion Textile Company Limited, The Montreal 
Cottons Limited and Drummondville Cotton Company Limited to withdraw 
the petitions of such companies now pending before the Fair Wage Board and 
made by such companies under the provisions of the Fair Wage Act, and unless 
no tax or levy of any kind is assessed against the said companies under the 
provisions of the Fair Wage Act. 

(g) Each collective agreement shall also provide for the appointment of a 
committee to be called the ‘‘ Central Collective Committee ” to consist of the 
following eight members:— 

. W. G. E. Aird, to represent The Montreal Cottons Limited; 

. F. R. Daniels, to represent Dominion Textile Company, Limited: 

D HST Roberts, to represent Dominion Textile Company, Limited; 

. J. W. Yaxley, to represent Drummondville Cotton Company, Limited: 

. Alfred Charpentier, to represent La Fédération Nationale Catho- 
lique du Textile Inc.; 

6. Albert Coté, to represent La Fédération Nationale Catholique du 

Textile Inc.; 


Or He OO Ba 
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7. Ephrem Clement, to represent the employees of the companies con- 
cerned who are not members of La Fédération Nationale Catholique 
du Textile Inc., or any local syndicates thereof. 

8. Lorenzo Plouffe, to represent. the employees of the companies who 
are not members of La Fédération Nationale Catholique du Tex- 
tile Inc. or any local syndicates thereof. 


(h) The Central Collective Committee shall only deal with matters aris- 
ing out of any collective agreement which affects two or more mills and which 
cannot, be effectively dealt with by the Local Collective Committee appointed in 
respect of the mill in which the matter arises. 

(i) Any collective agreement may at its option be signed by La Fédération 
Nationale Catholique.du Textile Inc. in addition to the signature of the local 
syndicate of that federation. 

(j) Union Ouvriére de Industrie Textile may, at its option, be a party 
to any such collective agreement affecting any of the Sherbrooke mills of 
Dominion Textile Company Limited. 

(k) All employees, representatives of employees or associations or organi- 
zations of employees may be parties to any collective agreement affecting the 
mill or mills in which they work or which they represent or for which they 
are organized. 


7. Apprentices 


The number of apprentices shall not exceed at any one mill at any one 
time 5% of the total number of employees. The period of apprenticeship shall 
not be more than one year and not less than three months, the actual period, 
according to the occupation, to be determined by the company concerned. 

The company concerned shall furnish to the Local Collective Committee at 
the mill concerned at its request a list of learners or apprentices in its employ 
at such mill. 


8. Machines 


All machines will be stopped during the meal hour, except continuous process 
machines. 


9. Information 

(a) The company concerned shall furnish to the Local Collective Com- 
mittee a list of basic wages for each piece work occupation. 

(6) The company concerned shall furnish to the Local Collective Committee 
a list showing whether its various operations are performed by male or female 
help or both. 


10. Note Book 


The company concerned shall furnish to each employee covered by the terms 
of any collective agreement at his request a small note book for the purpose of 
assisting that employee to keep track of his or her wages, and if and when that 
book has been completely used by such employee for the purpose for which it 
was intended, the company upon satisfactory evidence thereof will furnish a new 
book to such employee upon demand, the whole free of charge. | 


11. Application of Collective Agreements 


Any collective agreement entered into between the parties herein referred 
to shall apply only to those employees actually employed in the mill of the com- 
pany concerned at an hourly rate of pay or upon piece work, and not to monthly 
paid employees, office employees, the employees referred to in paragraph 12 
hereof, or any other employees of the company, but such collective agreements 
shall cover and apply to all employees of the company, except those excepted 
by this paragraph. 
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12. Rayon Operations 

Any collective agreement entered into shall not apply to employees of 
Dominion Textile Company Limited, and/or The Montreal Cottons Limited 
who are engaged in rayon operations, except to such employees who are engaged 
both in rayon and cotton operations, in such a manner that the work which they 
do cannot be definitely classified under one heading or the other, in which event 
the terms of the relative collective agreement shall apply to such employees. 

13. The foregoing shall form the basis of each collective agreement entered 
into in respect. of any mill of the company and each particular collective agree- 
ment, in addition to incorporating the foregoing in so far as they relate to 
matters affecting all mills, shall include therein such items which are referred 
to in the foregoing which are suitable to each particular mill. 


The Committee of Eight append to this report the written consent of 
Dominion Textile Company Limited, The Montreal Cottons Limited, Drum-_ 
mondville Cotton Company Limited and La Fédération Nationale Catholique 
du Textile Inc. to enter into collective agreements subject to and in accordance 
with the terms and conditions above set forth. 

The Committee of Eight respectfully recommend that the Fair Wage 
Board approve of the terms of this report and permit the companies concerned 
to withdraw all applications or petitions now pending before the Fair Wage 
Board upon the terms and conditions set out in this report. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

Datep at Montreal, Quebec, this 20th day of December, A.D. 1937. 

IN THE PRESENCE OF: 

(Signed) W.G. E. AIRD 

(Signed) F. R. DANIELS 

(Signed) H. D. ROBERTS 

(Signed) JOHN W. YAXLEY 
(Signed) ALFRED CHARPENTIER 
(Signed) ALBERT COTE 

(Signed) EPHREM CLEMENT 
(Signed) LORENZO PLOUFFE 


We, the undersigned, agree to enter into collective agreements subject to 
and in accordance with the terms and conditions of the foregoing report. 
MontreEAL, December 20, 1937. 
UNION OUVRIERE DE L’INDUS- THE MONTREAL COTTONS 
TRIE TEXTILE INC. LTD. 
(Signed) Lorenzo PLOUFFE (Segned) W.G. E. Arrp 


DOMINION TEXTILE CoO, LTD. 
(Signed) G. B. Gorpon 


Per (Signed) ALFRED CHARPENTIER DRUMMONDVILLE COTTON 
CO. LTD. 
(Signed) G. B. Gorpon 


LA FEDERATION NATIONALE 
CATHOLIQUE DU TEXTILE 
INC. 

(Signed) ALBERT CorTE 


We, the undersigned, hereby agree that in so far as the Montreal Cottons 
Limited is concerned, sub-paragraph (7) of paragraph 5 of the foregoing report, 
shall read as follows:— 
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“5. (j) All increases in wages provided for in paragraph 5 except that pro- 
vided for in sub-paragraph (a) of this paragraph 5, shall go into effect as of 
and from December 20, 1937.” | 

And that sub-paragraph (a) of the said paragraph 5, shall read as 
follows:— | : 

“5. (a) An increase of 5% to all employees upon all wages actually earned 
by them for the period from August 30, 1937, to December 18, 1937, inclusively, 
which increase shall be paid by the Montreal Cottons Limited in a lump sum 
as soon as possible after the signing of the collective agreements herein referred 
to.” 

Datep at Montreal, Quebec, this 20th day of December, A.D. 1937. 


(Signed) W. G. E. AIRD 

(Signed) F. R. DANIELS 

(Signed) H. D. ROBERTS 

(Signed) JOHN W. YAXLEY 
(Signed) EPHREM CLEMENT 
(Signed) ALBERT COTE 

(Signed) ALFRED CHARPENTIER. 
(Signed) LORENZO PLOUFFE. 


Supplementary agreement by the Committee of Hight to be annexed to the 
report of the Committee of Eight made to the Fair Wage Board of the 
Province of Quebec and dated December 20, 1937. 


CoMPLAINTS 


1. In case any employee of any of the companies concerned complains that 
he has been unjustly dismissed, he shall have the right of appeal to the Super- 
intendent of the mill concerned. 

2. In case the employee is dissatisfied with the decision of the mill super- 
intendent, he shall have the right to appeal to the Local Collective Committee 
by filing an affidavit with the Chairman of such Committee stating that he has, 
in his opinion, been unjustly dismissed and setting out the facts in connection 
therewith. 

3. The Local Collective Committee shall deal with such appeal within 
eight days of the date of its reception. 

4. If an employee is dissatisfied with the decision of the Local Collective 
Committee he must notify the Chairman of that Committee to that effect. 

5. Upon receipt of any such notification, the Employer’s section of the Local 
Collective Committee shall within eight days of such notification appoint an 
arbitrator and the employee shall have the right within a period of four days 
of such notification to appoint an arbitrator and if the employee does not exer- 
cise the said right within the said period of four days, then the Employees’ 
section of the Local Collective Committee shall, within a further period of four 
days, appoint an arbitrator. 

6. The employee may, at any time, waive his right to appoint an arbitrator, 
in which case the arbitrator will be appointed by the Employees’ section of the 
Local Collective Committee. 

7. The two arbitrators appointed as above set forth shall appoint a third 
arbitrator and if they cannot agree upon the third arbitrator within a period of 
four days from the date of the appointment of the last of the two arbitrators 
above mentioned, then the Minister of Labour of the Province of Quebec shall 
have the right to name the third arbitrator upon the application of the Employee 
or the Company. ) | 

8. Any decision rendered by the Board of Arbitrators so composed shall 
be final and binding on the Company concerned and the employee. | 
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9. The employee shall be entitled to be represented by any Union to which 
he belongs which has a membership among the employees of the Company con- 
cerned, or by any other person. 


(Signed) 


Datep at Montreal, this 20th day of December, 1937. 
In the presence of: 


W.G.E.A. 
F.R.D. 
H.D.R. 


A ipa? 


(Signed) ALBERT COTE 


(Signed) EPHREM CLEMENT 
(Signed) LORENZO PLOUFFE. 


(Signed) W.. G..E.. AIRD 
(Signed) F. R. DANIELS 
(Signed) H. D. ROBERTS 
(Signed) JOHN W. YAXLEY 
(Signed) ALFRED CHARPENTIER 


APPENDIX E 


FURTHER STATISTICS ON LABOUR AND WAGES 
EXHIBIT No. 1287. 


TaBLE 1—PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES OF WAGE EARNERS, 1934 


CANADA 
Males 

—_—_—— Average 

Number Weekly 

Earnings 
$ cts. 
RSE MS re Se ee eel sis el yy <ctiend on Adle 9 aol Ham O RE DAD eae 10, 292 33 94 
Ue Can E EVENT CS SINR ee oo. os asset cl eloerasucnum more nalg bane em Ke he 6,561 27 15 
MM nF Ws YEG 0h, 0 isis Jeents «\ 5 <sovorspos Wai victors. poor onl wronseeln ma eid wey wid 3,549 25 70 
PT tC ORT CLG io ho oy etes cadena Soavts avervv ohare cei nin sielole- we oe « sicncsca ee La a 4,892 24 75 
Se NEC NEI SES MINN E eTP Uic ielercigsbievorn ine ool doin o or magenta RaW RE EIN ae 5,180 24 63 
a De MG ea, Lccbnaracerasirec one do bchaner on ir aun ole eoele cea 3,342 24 47 
Pe OEE PIC ENERO ee oo lo. 5.5 uc nic gis. vi av si slandibr eveco > visteorevle amg sie bays OS 15,389 23 95 
Be eh a MN EN Ao c Pou as shnasgncwedcc arash bnoe «oii uechin an dn ek EO Est no hi a 3,476 23 86 
DG GG ie MAO COLY., WIC Sco, oo iecsrcic vo aigrolerd oom oie coo winee mene ae ANU LD 4,963 23 51 
eR init icin dog ade une cpaaima Saad ane eee 24,114 23 09 
i Et he cum dudiden boon en nas canecdoa ene eerie 2,400 22 96 
RN Ra eM REN AR OTIS ES ep op se sv snse s+ ecopnral nis aed ow oh Goo a renaneencadipievare nla ye a Memeilenon 6,318 22 73 
Re a ee ool dhe odin vt'n os drel's alpichind diol pone wine Wald amema aes 15, 767 22 67 
PUPA JOON AOE BICOL, io ccocs cs cele mndnddesenvedessadavd nan tee 8,083 22 00 
15 Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...........0.0eecceccceeeeeestes 1,007 21 78 
16 Rubber Brae ates GIES LOOU WORT ie tees ones os) ss oh a wena 7,246 21 Fk 
Iv Paints, pisivents and Varnishes. .5 «ae tesiaasiehh seas writ es Weerrays cdl seg Mee es 1,735 21 70 
Dee et TNE OPO oo cisinn ois es) s ciatis one fe ota, 0.9, Ho aieile Sates algmiade beleials 12,174 alt 57 
19 Slaughtering and UL 2 Ua oF aaaietetas al seus al de Sp maaenep WS tip AebeNsei AgeR N 7,112 21 44 
Uae iO EI MINER NT OLN cols. d cca sy tlaras ery Goalies. hs: v oval preleh ORRIN wide wal ba @iptar dies 680 21 22 
21 Machinery PSION Ne) i NEL Os aig lots a aR eral tains a eK paete ane 6,128 21 14 
22 Electrieal apparatus and supplies...... TC NOMEN Ue fe oN DAR Tee amy 8,580 21 09 
MRI ONO Te i 5 ciate ooo 0 4 + cikiealgu tim ienedbene a aetltnwialn ere siele 7,655 21 04 
i NN eed Ve ce. led ca doa g 4 ate a DS ee Gane ek oaleds 2,599 20 32 
25 Non-ferrous metal and smelting Pie Ads cy 66 064 SRR LA ay fo, ai ire CS ta PK 804. 20 16 
er Oa AIDES TER DET SA didisix 4 4} « acatys aialeye ear ttncg in tra melonuete aide ane bao aes 2,736 20 16 
ne OTERO CICBGe yoic ode oe Sis ae ad s.4i0 n'y cata eX aoe ORIG h eeet ete nie es 5, 369 19 68 
Be OEE SBE ISEGL DOOCS So fe aca aa cds bonus’ 6.0 lhe woleintaen as Sree Aaa eet 6,001 19 67 
29 Brass and COPPEP PLOCUCES. . 2.1 esi ee eee ee ee eee nee e een ew eee eessaenere 3,072 19 63 
Gr. OPA Or Ore ANT CITATOULES: « os cs coa'e kak'n ecu ,o dare hel HeMelee De tials Se ante etek 2,605 18 94 
ee em a ca vi cocoa cl Ane UR SRE bs, 4,096 18 91 
So reas Sha Gener HAKETY PLOUUCEsS....6. 6h cech es ven uslsae hie «ae mee Gelato’. 13,449 18 30 
eee DOF EAN 6a oo a, Sind oo oo ma eee eR TOE RE NIN 3,443 17 94 
34 Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc..... cd whee cea ta aR AAA RRR RL EE Ric sah eR ors Rete ce 3,797 17 75 
35 Furnishing BPE TLOT Bo cide en sig b Ue weld #) ON ake ee ERE Og Nee a ede once wet 948 17 42 
a tne DME TheT) CPST es os lee RI ala ete ein Sede Was bolas. onc 4,953 17°29 
ee ne CELE RIOT 25/555 pid kx <\o, ¢ <valos smi Mae hag ARE ee aoc wales 9,876 16 73 
tr ee REE EN he oe Ge Aes a 90. KE HEAR he macula Bn eaieale aut olalainian 12,587 16 15 
ae PPriin ane Vesetablo preparations... esse cic. ces os core MAEM Oe tek cee ieee 7,028 15 05 
SeU eraeet Ree MART ME al ak i's ak and Beate ata ees ARR aba heal ear oe WBS 2,537 15 02 
MeN PR NR NA os Sila iat ards analy Wek mE Mew a oid Alea ews Wi 17,798 12 67 
a NE NC RITE AT) ae bso & 5 Gints wold RSs VR ERG E ee ae AV AE Ne ees 4,330 11 90 
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TABLE 2—PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES OF WAGE EARNERS, 1934 


CANADA 
Females 

—— Average 

Number Weekly 

Earnings 
$ cts. 
1. Antomobiles:. EPL LAF. . afk. ahs. Sees. ¥en)... AL. es es ee 339 20 52 
2. Railway rellinesstoekys. 40%...» 60s. is. cash etal Ok «Se ee ee 26 17 38 
5 ‘Petrolegm Produres... sclics ces + Laas gan < AOE Re Cees es eo ee ee eee 2 17 00 
4 Coke and gas Groducte ist. 41. ,49....4 eee}. ot. Ba. ee ee 3 15 50 
5 Breweries. Wer. Tor AY. . WAR. LATIS... ose hee): 6. FS. Me a7 14 55 
By (Cpe bread een, CAINS ues aed, wena vegas) otis SURE oe bat eos eel ak ene tani nee eer 176 14 35 
7 Aetomovdetsupplies 2.5007. 3A... CGR) |S a ee. A 655 14 08 
Bo) MaOnINePe oe cay os ass sulk ees Cae cee a © BMS Aguas os yo Aa Seen 106 13 94 
0 Paints, mements and varnishes so. sip) SAS aes Fo ee 162 13 86 
10 Electrical apparatus and supplies......ch. Arobi elo AS. be ae 3,042 13 29 
114. ‘Clothing; feartory, agoman’ ss... ncewene 12s sak are eek 12, 721 18 22 
12 Printing and Hockbind fey .4). 48 NSA FON Sete ACP APN Se RE 2,636 12 91 
Wis omiery BECP RIME COOKS... 5.6600. «5 coe v odes ne daw Mee ober ch aeebee enne- 11,084 12 86 
PARES a eT | eS ee aeRO GA x BURN ie de LT tga 1,209 12 67 
Io Clotiing factory {mek ps, EG. SO BO eee Be 3, 348 12 60 
© 16 - Woollen, yarn and cloth. oefer. Rah eR OA OR BOA VET..% 3,916 12 30 
1% Rubber ecods, including footwear. .dinA<ot - Soe aeer ve: - dos SE... 3,069 12 26 
68... COebGD. Var AIG O)0 bles recy steerer sects cecere eevee meine 9 Sit ceenererenanerataiaaa 7,114 12 21 
POT TICS OU DUMBO WE, a s.c pate ikGuis «cand eee) Lue Sean 1,042 1217 
20 Fioutapietioed amiied, 6c. oe. 6 bd sss san Pee ee re Oe ats he dees eee 176 12 10 
21... Medicinal.and-pharmaceutical preparations. .«. cs... o065 42 cece ane sa nemnee 1,300 12 08 
22a Mather pai Coeeee... 2 Fk eS: Ae ered Pe eee ee 480 11 92 
O35 (iveienteriuahodmbhettpacking wie)... ses). Lake e re Pate. at AL 827 11 79 
CA pede LANRT EOE... © Ab « éiscsdacoue duusicly a wacad oom b0 swe er a emesis ei eae ne ener ee 118 11 75 
25 Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes........ ae aa eee een ee eae eraer 4,937 11-59 
265 Bootes ari shiver Water) 2. O%..34 . ERAS . ee. Oe A. 6) 177 11 54 
OF Oi aria ONT Fe TN, gu gee tet cs pects Bix thats ieee db ae eicee sl tatele Olen 144 11 54 
Seat WRAPS WT TEN LS SAME AM i: shi Moy ch cpscaeccahaisy uvcPto elon oihnsenn ous ata a cok ou shoes Ra EMRE, ee acerca 128 11 62 
OO siertishingloses) ‘mién'e U3: 8, cA Ss. BR OR. eae ae 5, 468 11 42 
20 pBisenutia} eeaidchionery,, COCOR 6bC.lisornc caine ntgaesd: sted ei «Rowen vcd 5,484 11,27 
I aay AE BET Py ai RES Ae TP MIM STE Nea.) ee RN ta 569 11 19 
SUN yelp MES ME IAI ES Rpt 7 Spee RRIAee Th LaMn AOR Ne mR LPs «Cres CMR RR Be Mi ciy. 10 93 
$8 Brass andvcapeer provluctads jie...) occas ke... kobe dee A Oe 280 10 88 
Be MP UN dn Se 8 Oe ee ee ee 592 10 65 
Sb PI read ANGIILINET DAKErY. DIOCUCIAS oho ccic lca esbesurs ovsuruss avccaccsaubesigaecale'g svc eed OOM 1,808 10 65 
O6 ghuear reveeeieaty ies |. 6k. GISS Aes es, AL. Ee eee. 8s 82 10 26 
eer iihar yr Sei Br etl 4 Mee. Bl an ee lee ia Su, he te ek teu 24 10 00 
Oe WE Olen URUMTMIGN Dnt ache in slansustumuonia tei « shenatn anise waciee aa eee 3,034 9 94 
Bo DiShect'ine tal nroduetet 6. LO) ake. lB, SY AS 1,350 9 85 
G0 OF ruit-antl Weettiahle preparatiOngiaidca ssi... da cviwdess Aatiws. Oe ah ade 9,247 8 95 
Bf PEish: Camnie. ANd CUTS. 0h, « .. wie's one, aes. odbsanre.cs.+. aban oe BOLLE IOGEE dad fens 3,030 6 77 
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EXHIBIT NO. 1288 
TABLE 3—PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY 


QUEBEC 
Males 

ea Average 

Number Weekly 

Earnings 
$ cts. 
fk SECO Atl BAS PLOOUCES ks SRA TPE GRRE T POL ORES CLUE Ea NS Al ee 312 26 84 
OBE Pin G Creme PUI ett eA KEEGAN SS ERE GAAS ES URS SSG REG e ee bb ae 1,413 25512 
BBP CLerolennrOCcte o.0 6 AAA ALOR LS EEE EMES GS CELT ATTA beta Lia kb a eke 1,147 24 90 
ES TOW erie a eres Che CUA GARR Ub UAMA ECC ee Ue ela ay Cie yee ee Li2o2 24 90 
Se ontril se menrtC StAGIONS 32 Lk ee EA SURE LEER ACR SLU E OL Leb Berns Sek Baloe 24 34 
cee | Wate ELIT RCC, O80," 185, 5 oak ahd KE SPL GETS SALES SMS Sy hs bile OEE RES Sab 6,935 23 99 
Foie LORY WOITIEN 6.48 REEL GRA SRL LUE RN VERA AROMA NCCU LB aS ee 2,293 22 98 
BME ain tee Wig naedLs ANU VATHISNCS oe an ks ob ew bk so ae 643 22 64 
OW Botvepctiey? het oo Sete BAN RAN REAR OLA Se eA mY 12,966 22 38 
AP ee eCtriCn MepNRTAtTs ANG SUPDlICS. § (55668 LA Wale elon s Wey et of alk og 1,933 2225 
OORT Big Sh OT aT oS, ie Rg A, Ae a ee 161 21 29 
BD EG gy OB 8p SS we edt 21, 0 oes AM a 1,705 21 18 
CBT MESSI APT “A Ul od ag aos ORE EAR RC el eA 2,073 21 09 
OS emiussicigl: (Nol Gite 2 Ake, Suis I ae Aa Sb cus fa a i A cr ne ee ee ae | 1,445 20 23 
15 FNon-terronsauetal smelting and refining... 0.0... n so ween wae 804 20 16 
16 + Sheet metal products... 0... ow. EO Ce eae ee Las eke 1,546 20 01 
if ¢Medicinaltand pharmaceutical preparations. 2... 0...) ne ne te 323 19 76 
DESEO are iii gre emer OUT te Or ROS 65 8 MES re Mila a slap alate crete aie ell lanenale 2,497 19 36 
BREE VU amy TIOO KK FOIE © Foie ac elie wl als ae ele ale Wie gerignaleal ace 1,900 19 35 
EE Vl wetchuesiy @. Tu sul cyatigg 6) Roy) 8) tol ee Sh i a aa co Le my Pan Ae ee A i 883 18 84 
COUR ay sip tein 1 UR bahaeate, AAR OE ARE ech Rene ee Ie 1,638 18 62 
Be miata litera ANd Meatpacking 66.6). heic ee loo soles ea steely oles A el pe INP 18 51 
Se MRE YONG SE CRIIEES © PADEN ee 8 Soil ule lalaletualas) wales ore 'als we telae! lahat: skibetad 915 18 19 
PRR OSICr Vi omar KNIGLER BOOS hei enc lle ellen olelelu oath lst ale 1,977 18 10 
OT CEI PITS Pe eA Sr el oa aeral en a ala ata 'as fal Yalamate ts (ates ebm 51 18 02 
DGG ODACCG, PiadTs and S1ZaTEtles noi leis el oe a's pele hbrepeieete deed Peat « 2,109 17 87 
OE MTN Der maouS, INCIUGINS TOOEWEAT > ote he eg hello etelaieel ag gil elele 0 OD! 1,749 1745 
MR OUR MEN LEVON ee ed ea tbat eles aka wat fa’! a'al-e! alelalal nel dhalaligr ial elatibal tats 1,547 16 96 
POM reat BN iger DPAKCTY PTOCUCES 6.0) ).0 fobs ei ol lal clas eo egat ela ale’ e'e es le eee OM 3,916 16 26 
Ue Magen chr) 2. Cas ERG TE ae | 359 15 81 
TE AU ee 6. igs ya ie CRIN Ce ees Bal OE ee ee mG 3d 589 15 80 
eC Cree MCE COLOUR SN ee ra alala daldeleldie daehe Oates Weeds 8,637 15 61 
33 Boots and shoes, leather............. be ek Perel os atilal al dite de ek eae eee 6, 254 15 58 
DE tocar ee AC TIONCNY ; COCOA, CEG...) 56h snip lla celels, clei dad tact ie valuta obaa 1,433 15 45 
Soe lefashs je or Cig hee GR ern ee ee enn eer mean nee 484 15 10 
Creer eR MEO SE 28 SPER O8 eC O E oe SON a aa he ed Ma ORO 2,103 14 30 
COON ra COU he re oe ee ree Tait 14 23 
Soe Pritt end vegetable prepara tion tict4 na aa ree sk qestnd eee ll cmpitaadl oe tas 1,380 13 06 
SE EE Sn OPP ANH NTI AREA NEST AAR So Cal della ale! Rad ea PA OHS oa 382 12 44 
SO REN A a eto on edn uns aselsudunasudip ae a taiawslai sh ahead nid 699 10 58 
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QUEBEC 


oentral Sle ceric SUACIONS. . Uv fo face vals of oa lsls'ete Sate Wieletale Ge whetocs seco Meee ee 
OTC WELIOS. wie Susans We ielg es aiele Pats laia v oisluln ale yione btptula ot eta ees he eee eee ae 
PR a ais eee MUL ee sos cng Ate ee! che eres RIN alert at lakete ete Wh SPN an Aan 
Paints, Diemients BNC Varnisnes, +i. ile... oD tess botnet 
Electrical apparaits nd Supplies: 600.) oe Ae alin fee ee ee Oe 
DESC IEE ee as yh a ON evs dae cl Seid oe hulu ee ape at ra TA ta etal (ie sly enna eR 
PA SEAT CLAN ETE aR a's aalSwaiaw o a eels «ulate ely vialstotiel et atale Uiteata ie ton me en 
Clothing, TACvOrys WGIMON'B costed oo oaiy shee ole cal Gaels ole sowal he'dule tse oe ee 
WTOSIOTY (AUC. MMILEOU BOOUE, . fic ccc lees dcletses Clee edad or ie dee tae ieee 
TO OtEON, VAP ONG, CLO ici lane sc bo did ain’ e'e Win ate’a'atel faba! coelalw whit lo oie! lal eS ae ae 
TE: SC OthIng, TaMtOrin MOD Boe. ove cocoa eae katate ee waa diel caletals Co st hO eM ale PSE 
12 "Printing And MOOR DINGING: 6 ie. e ecu alttew ye tewad werden st italeldaleanetotraeetael 
Te PPLOUT BNC NOON TUANIG bonis a viele shea hale diate Sve he aeta aled Aol Geto ae ge te 
Oe litter an MAGOBO. . bide oie wale a wiels! hac Socta’e whl Wictuat iat abet ale ale ahatalat! can Rese RAR Merete 
15 “Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes... ..5 60066 seve coe devas Waid tee tae EEN Umea n 
Th: Weather RAMOTISR. bs che ond ciel viely s oel sea geste! Cite Coat e tiatat o ocle ta ME at GaP tetahd 
Ty." Primary, WOR ANG BtEBl. eo oo. ce bec dalcue our cee ee tee ORDERS ae eee 


OoOnwda ok bre 


am, 48 Woollen Barn OI OLOEN 0.585 204-4 vals! ve vine Re TAs os tahoe 


To “Rubber woods including footwear sj. cic ace oe este eee’ alta he a 
20 “BGOks GIO BAORR i ACATMOT sos 0 ethic ctetety o's'e one e atutete Whelafe! stubatatepin's’oters" Aeneas hc 
21. “Bigughterie NG. racat packing... 5 cscs csderaretoctetataer sate narnia tens 
22 “Bread anc other bakery products. vy j.66 bce co cetndie ete « ous ator 
Bo) RSET Ee a. acssak ctolcictinueiehel sacs e’ate\ cele! Ppisiuharatatal fat abaPeteAarhl sta linde Manca mcnehuecree weeds 
DA Coatings srl POT Uae hs oon san a's! x's sty: sattthet eset ataticu! s aturglotetele’<tertatavctnatans saree 
SD Ce UE an Ne POOUE LIOR Gish 4 by dv eat cares emer orelaat Me eateries aera ateaen ieee te 
26 Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations................cccccceccceveeee 
27 | rags and “GGpper, PFOUUCUS. 04.54.) 6 ov vec ale'wieta*stelelaa'ete! via vic! wralatebanetar fate DAMON aL 
Ze VECOULCR. LOB MRE ISDICORS 5 coicicic ao casino oe yha'a'alctgtxt late Ut steoishe’ o'al at atetatede ae era Ae 
29 “Biscuits, comfectionery , COCOS, C66... 66 coy ce ei ce wates once ecwrectoe we RO EEeed See 
Ad Ree G ite GEE ONL TLEIN oye ge) arn w's?o:a'9tatana in ora tote tetateta a erate etarste ake ck tes ee 
TR ESL eC PEEENON ok, su RGR, stat otitge bras” « stale hate Geyaatatahy etwnathe “etutari ara le Gare Me ornate aes vase 
See. WABCO GTi WAR OULU CLG a so Saket nar eta ban ar ahh ok Leathe Petttel sweats reenter) oa he a 
So. “Pruitt. ane weeetable DreparatiGna,, «-..jss 2c oa vee o Guess eee orem oe 
SB “BOxeR BCI, DADOR Cs 5 oc oie atenetari-a'a! be piarenaretatetaratsl o mrerstck oat a ed as 
AMS GS Mie crc Y AEG Ce ne ree wre tae. Ue mame tremote No. ¢ | llsiapiren ta 


EXHIBIT No. 1288. 
Taste 4—PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY 


Females 
Average 
Number Weekly 
Earnings 
$ cts. 
1 21 50 
18 17 78 
26 17 38 
74 14 66 
568 14 25 
77 14 01 
592 i? a3 
7,849 12 53 
2,764 12 00 
4,702 11 80 
1, 624 11 74 
652 11 58 
1 11 50 
17 11 50 
3, 943 11 32° 
15 11 30 
5 11 30 
905 11 23 
1,074 10 60 
4,054 10 41 
189 10 34 
281 10 25 
1,623 10 24 
49 10 19 
2,253 10 14 
458 10 00 
100 9 95 
125 9 83 
1,567 9 78 
324 9 39 
336 9 21 
829 8 49 
2,539 7 43 
1,620 7 34 
331 4 72 
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TABLE 5—PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES OF WAGE EARNERS, 1934 


ONTARIO 
Males 

oe ae Average 

Number Weekly 

Earnings 
$ cts. 
M,N TET THES Sie) os Oe eek aR ASL MONA RG ok Qian aris eh Wn allot ald a ale lgaler dis 10,116 34 05 
2 OPrintineind pup lignin th. kbc GAs Yel pata reis sc dal ds ol etale @ ols 9 Vil Wane’ e, alee Ula, widlioht 3,571 28 21 
BS PC loci Tae vOLy . MGI Sat cdi sales Re ae ihe n adele eGo old's glee a alala ety aid.a's 1,681 26 88 
 PCOKe ANE EHS DIOUCUCES cde 8 ae ee whine a nw deeded uel oY soe ho OR 1,609 25 19 
Sy ES BS WOT ac ia eee ht RN Rr: Ue RN ie Rely ae a WA Je Dog a ig SOOO 1,348 25 06 
© MEU SRO DADCL aoe ee Joe dale edule Aste Me ede edeudigaa corey sas piuledtt 8,102 25 03 
h POCOLEAL ClemiriC StAULONS: 55 20 haces cate dike Ow Ua ap hale oaishaNla db hee va ae aa aid 6s 6, 388 24 91 
S PC lothing, TACGOTY, WOMEN So. ii deten care denddedeedcdedehde wevdddaeeaenc ae 2,367 24 81 
OeMRULOTAO DIG BUPDUCS. 15) ores oo oP Oke OPER ON Abed ee Clete tule edcec ads Jee 5, 068 24 73 
40 PRCtrOleUNn POG UCte. tua ou Noite hte edeee revs udenstdegeccdsedah el 1,912 24 59 
OE PE PinGine te HOOK DIM INE fdr. coerce octal oe aati atate da de dep geese J ee 3,128 23 91 
12. 28 ODACCH Tea EGAN CIZATOCLES 01 5 sh oe aiie fee UM nd odes eds aes deaes cok HUME 473 2377 
Ss SPrimary tonvand steels 272) 2 fe Noe. Sf IRR ILO e oe d ITO 4,668 23 76 
14 Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations................ cece eee e eee eens 618 23 25 
Oy MO TELE GUY ARIS egg cic A rast ole neko sahara Shahn Mal ell olol af hero ol ot aisle tat ec ce PORE Ne tah BON 961 23 24 
16 “Rubber coods! including footwear. .os ccc occe cede ceeded decedemededes eal 5,479 23 17 
TP WO Astin S AN POP RINGS. ih lait daterheilael eles a etal ele aurea coats oa IU, IM 8,290 22 43 
¥8 Polavehtering and meatpacking 65 5s there coe ale co walstelel dee ad ordeal Sad 2,897 22 04 
$9 SE otiee,, Gem ei BDICOm Ss 20MIN Be LIN TI Oils alata! eielldlol aut ane std az dle dhe, Ua Ua 371 21 80 
20 ME OKES ANC PALS, PAPEL, «i peewee oath dos Malad carte den dey ew hs y Ee 1,652 21 24 
OF MELALL WAV, MOULIN SCOCH S82 fo Pelee co eat tet ce edges! ol sletelealiaed see dban cag sane 2,212 21 19 
Oe INE ACINIDOR ess Pt IP Ne le se bela Be eed ee 3, 845 21 19 
Yo Fr aints, pigments andj varnisheses 5.04) sel rthe sie elena levi ddd c det ede cages 970 21 11 
94 =Hosiery land’ knitted BOOS: sslertcleitein oi a ots oh Slsiaals wie whl slate sieleule ludiatedielaed eis 3,658 20 85 
95 *Hlectrical'apparatus and supplies... Gis oe aie ee lee bede dees eae. 6, 506 20 81 
CO EIU CR ATI erieCSO NY 6.) HBR OOM aioe oles tlie slave! Mat ol Mislahel otal! Ganga 3,912 20 78 
BT PBYTAss AN Copper PTOAUCUB. = SPA hE i le ete sl shade ode aber ease wen ae 1,910 20 40 
26 =treag and osher bakery Products yee ste ilae od tahala at aint el ale’ stelalet fatal 6, 408 19 75 
29 Sheet metal products............... NAVE Stas OPN Wabarat ita el ecoe cna? oh oeat chat nak gt dina gt oe oalnanae 3,069 19 70 
SUNN OG ETD Per EID ANCL CLO GIA iiss Sh deaeala cate tals cl nla a Uatat etn sh of 1a! a) sNodavala ators atiatatale’ sl atat ayo alah ate 3, 565 19 58 
31 Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etC............2 cee e eens eee Rane! ot ALES eee 1,532 19 53 
32 Boots and shoes, leather..... RAG, eRe CISD yh aay Ue ED PBT a Pen Rr Ft 3,241 19 22 
pd BGS A ey a cre Mee CNP a aD eR PIE oe PRU A Un ee (A 2,906 18 47 
ee SEO TORC MEN ss ie os SL ta ata nie os nNRoRaneT shar ot at lotabenels! atahabatat ctatghatyl onehatat «of aet anaes 434 18 40 
eet me COTE erm rERONCL AUVELUR ab tA Gest Ave 58 hl Gente char et ahah orat ig! elgigaha eal tate tected eee 2,057 18 24 
Oo SE UTHIGIIE OOS, INGEN S43 5 cere ROR le Meh oe ee ee soot ee OUP ae 437 18 14 
Prem Oceanian ClOb Mok rte te Re Mata er at he ES AR 3,075 17 26 
38 Fruit and vegetable preparations........... rarities ih) Dea HSB RUAN UU Rem Me | Lae a 5,173 15 87 
PAR ce ede Havre Fee eviat Crala @ OE ok gop RCo alg anal Ww 9 UE Ua Saline a "8,644 13 46 
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TABLE 6—PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES OF WAGE EARNERS, 1934 


ONTARIO 
Females 

— Average 

Number Weekly 

Earnings 
$ cts 
RU en cers: ob, MRD See Oe Re SORT SE ROAR OIA RMSE RR ence a, 3 339 20 52 
O BP THA 1 BNO BRON oe ulcuhin colts Webi eA ob bicelielmk e's Kites Ale 4 15 75 
B Pe el rOleumninroruete: fe se Oi aL ate Stein A nn ne eee ae id ae 15 50 
A BCLST ina ees VOCE Bic oh i lafs lates sate cael tall Pfasode dats ule aun Sie RNR ates 4,357 14 59 
BC OTP ELT ee CONSeT OO ECL oc ok ecu klile’ss een iuld snlincmaaceuldel elena Muetee aids eaten ae 156 14 38 
rari a iaty ee SUELOR ES ELUNUIE © oC ote, 5 oA Solis o's nsalonstadecolh cey'doltelose(utaghdaledetids slut (he mien bie 495 14 27 
TM ota le ho 0, AS Sach ne <A ee mA Sa ee Ce ad 14 20 
BS SNA EOTIIO MP BMODIIOS fo ohne... a: ns 'a'o oil aloviecslelolelesesotorsingataloloelalelutetels stated lok 2 ana 653 14 09 
) Moots ames, TORO Mee he lel alececeteleteletete’s oh aS Winks bt bw See eS 1,943 14 04 
ID ine Teh AN tiie, Mee a NUP SENS, 26S, alelaladatatedodatate tedets litctelereie te bin itelaieh tae eit 1,486 13 87 
OA WO Hebi EAT WOO OLSNA ING 6 oc halo lala ile, olei njocele tats folens eds tots eles nts Selaherdnie’s aly Lilet eae 1, 282 13.55 
OO PH OSieTy OM RUILUOM MOOG BS? ois ccalelolilelelococelejololedetsoiedals iololelals alas Ho y's ape iatage! 7,579 13 31 
13 Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations............... cee cece ce eeeeees 796 13°22 
Bd PEC AKOS AUC AGE. PADOR shoul ofclsfeleo'e!uialela aie s[steleco'oleCoteceiso's, « MRTG RM amma Ran A Un aie 1,249 13 21 
15 Rubber goods, including footwear.............. sepa aa Ya ls tated Tete Ps Ra nen oe os 1,995 13 15 
OE BOCOLOON POT CLOG 0 a lela lac ere lec adele tocol eels G7 a lel ole los ota NMRA irae 1,840 13 13 
RE SECLSCET ICM UDR ATUR GNC BUPPLICG coil nleleleceiade jodie nbabeies W/o olety stelle teh. neces 2,467 13 06 
16 eP ainte, ‘Weeents ANG PVATNISNOS. \.)0).'.).) shale sos.n ejalolelein lets cies atcals oct aed ae he 12 99 
i IVE Sg Ee | Lad eelling addled SISTER AC te Rac nieek Mop n ett, 08 a it ks?) ANS RRR OS Be ee 629 12 72 
DO Slaven tare MM THO MOOR RINE 265. Fo Sie ol nol aluin a eledesletmin'n's’ ageletatslaieits|a a kha ge 311 12 66 
TR gin oe Oe ae A rR BOs een he MRF th Re REY 2,182 12 64 
BF OOM ACC: PAMREE AUC OLTSPOUUOR ooo sail’ calc isielalelelelsia aisle <u /nltsteldiettetiels ss chet 993 12 63 
BE Sage i Pt a ae A ae hi, ene en ES SU MNCS BTS of 617 12 60 
Bk TILEY Ey AMD. LORIN EG 6 alah oh hal Poclelal an! oath stay whe et els) viol eet ite” aa - 2,924 12 55 
pW ginny oe Oe ON eo At ERIE anne nanan Hy ReMrae Or emer eee | eg Ob 256 12 55 
BG TET Oe. SOM EIEE GREGOR. ocr tC Ne! Fee se etd bo oot ae es POP e renee Far 206 12 51 
27 Biscuits, GODIOOTIONGIN , COCUR, CU tn ee le ahi ns Se ne ne te 2,429 12 45 
28 Castings Me MOTELS es ie RTL ate Mate eee es he Al 90 12 43 
BD ha a MEADE 2 o8 Ce EL By tne ee RD Oe OR ee Arn Renan un NiOme A DE 7 Ri De 12¢, 12 40 
BO rea Wir lie MAN Reet 2 LS tee tae £ Tes Aen en soe) le D> ee) See a Pe 63 12 37 
Bh WISE W CT IOREOE LE Coe cee Su a eae oad IN ENS Ne | Det ee a ee 8 12 12 
62 teheet meta procUucte. 8 oho is ha ie ote i a dais ain i Ls a 461 11 97 
Bi RECO CLIOT CRONIN Rocks US cok a Bes SOR ee we oot 18 Aa a Se et Ae A 98 11 89 
Bd UTITASS AICAMGODON DEOOUOCUE ee a Cr coh dade ceet oe calte igelabe mein tec oe 166 11 78 
BO RORULO GNIAR C NG re te Joh ee ee Mees | wees) bee ee Vee Fee 207 11 03 
ee gorend agm@enuer pakery products.) 1). )ci 0620 ches ced aes bo eas See 954 10 91 
Re OP ruit ant ereieete nls Bre pars ON oon cnoniinnincgnisands ouaumeuioassaaaiibievenésansouames 6,041 9 75 


Source.—Census of Industry Returns, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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EXHIBIT No. 1285 PT. 


Taste 7.—CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALE EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN COTTON TEXTILE MILLS 


Unirep States (a) CaNnaDA, Fresruary, 1936 (6) 


[ North North South 
Average Hourly Earnings and | | ——__. 
South, | July, ,; Aug., | July, , Aug., 
1930 1933 1934 1933 1934 


Maritimes} Quebec | Ontario Total 


% % % % % % % % % 
Less than 12:5 cents*.............. 0-3 1 Lic br be eigenen LVS Val pal ak com lead bowl chee inayat (OOS 4 leaesieubr pra 0-2 
sf 17- SC stint of ee art be ee 2°8 (2) Gaal ips greased SoSON Toe ee 1-1 13-4 2-2 10-1 
ce QOS ALIGN MOTI RD 14-8 22-3 0-2 64:0 0:6 7-4 30-7 9-2 24-3 
4 Qe bis «Sha st e Ee 35-0 46-1 1-0 81-5 7:6 27-9 58-2 29-8 49-7 
ee 902 Ob SOS, ota kine a 42-4 58-8 2-1 86:0 8-3 40-1 68-1 45-9 61-2 
ee ANT aI UI Se HRB GE a 51-4 66-8 3-2 91-3 44-0 57-0 74:8 63-9 71-2 
sé Se Oh) ik eae eee ee etre 58-7 74-0 22-8 94-7 54-9 66-3 80-2 72-2 774 
Bs 40° Of Fe eS esas 72-4 83-5 42-1 97-6 70-9 74-2 88-4 81-9 86-0 
Abs ar eSo eee eee ee vee 82-4 89-8 58-7 98-7 82-7 82-4 94-3 87-9 92-1 
sé 5OZO ENF tee. com 88-1 95-4 70:3 99-1 91-6 91-3 97-8 94-9 96-7 
GOS: Ob FE ewe aealars oeteremls 96-1 98-6 85-2 99-5 97-5 98-4 99-1 98-4 98-9 
sé 10<0), ase  piaenathceurcpremerts 98-9 99-5 96-1 99-8 99-0 99-5 99-4 99-2 99°3 


* In 1930—Less than 12 cents. 

Less than 17 cents. 

Less than 22 cents. 
(a) From Bulletin 539 and Exhibit 442, Textile Report, U.S. Department of Labor. 
(6) From Payrolls submitted to the Commission. 


EXHIBIT No. 1285 PT. 


TaBLeE 8.—CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN COTTON TEXTILE MILLS 


UNITED States (a) CaNaDA, Frsruary, 1936 (6) 


North North South 


South, | July, | Aug., | July, | Aug., Maritimes] Quebec | Ontario Total 


1930 1933 1934 1933 1934 


ee | ne ne ee ee ee ee 


% % % % % % % % % 
Mess phan! 12-4 cents * Vcc dese nk 1-8 SiS eye necks Ol Ay meee Flee tap hae CO) Ua ee edey rive AO ALOR cr AEle 
ce U(r ie RR RS Re 8-5 5 EE Tall | ce eg is O17? ae Bok... 7-1 15-4 1-4 11-3 
as OOS OM AM. A Ne ass. aoe 25-6 46-4 0-6 87-9 0-5 36-6 45-3 16-8 37°7 
ee Qe ee Ee. da STO 49-4 74-1 1-5 94-3 3°5 64-6 80-1 63-9 74-9 
ss SUSU: STE Soke Seteae Sipeeinee 58-5 84-1 1-8 95-5 4-0 79-3 88-1 80-7 85-6 
sf SUSI CE MMI IS «0h AE 66-9 90-0 3°8 98-2 58-1 88-4 94-0 89-1 92-3 
se BO OIA sta eee chan 74-2 93-8 38-3 99-2 75°4 93-7 96:8 94-3 95-9 
fy AQ) MASE | ane oneal apnnesiines 85-8 97-2 68-8 99-6 91-1 98-7 99-0 98-9 99-0 
sé ADs PR cg etree se nate 93-0 98-9 85-2 99-8 96-7 99-6 99-7 99-7 99-7 
ae BOs eae icc taeee tal ohio 96-3 99-5 91-9 99-9 98-6 99-8 99-8 99-8 99-8 
s GOO) cS ae Seared oes et 99-2 99-8 99-0 99-9 99-7 100-0 99-9 99-9 99-9 
se VAUX (ake Sine, Acie eo 99-8 99-9 99-8 99-9 OL oo Mp Ager 100200 tee ee 100-0 


* In 1930—Less than 12 cents. 

Less than 17 cents. 

Less than 22 cents. 
(a) From Bulletin 539 and Exhibit 442, Textile Report, U.S. Department of Labor. 
(6) From Payrolls submitted to the Commission. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION 


TABLE 9.—COTTON FIRMS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE (MEDIAN) 
HOURLY EARNINGS, FEBRUARY, 1936 


MALES 


Dominion Fabrics Limited.............. 
Hamilton Cotton Wo. Dts ds... Gy oe coe 
DOWUNION |) ALIS Matai... ok deine a aee sata 
Canadian Cottons Ltd. (Hamilton Mill). 
Canadian Cottons Ltd. (Cornwall Mills). 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. (Montreal 

Mitts) ariel. ae ek... oP gs doe 
Hi pire Cotwons (ub 0) oo.) te tks wee doko 
Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd................-. 
Ltd. (Outside 


Goodyear Cotton Co. Ltd............0.68 
Trent Cotton Company Ltd.............. 
Montreal.Cottons Litdy......£.27....5.08 


Dominion Textile Co. 


rue beo. fall Utes). 1; divest teas ve ss sea his 
Cet Aa) TEES Do brdasesd sian unless) 2 46 Sins 


FEMALES 


aes Imperial Mills Ltd. (Hamilton 


Ce ee ee 


EIN) RRO ea es a atch -yleceucalene ae 
Hamilton Coton Coa Utes c ee 
OED Textile Co. Ltd. (Montreal 

ills 
Canadian Cottons Ltd. (Cornwall Mills). 
Dominion Fabrics Limited.............. 
Good year Cotten Col Ltd... .cisueec de Ot 


2 | 


Dominion’ Y atwde Btls: 35: cone. ee 


Empire Cotton utd.i.. 2. cs. ae 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. (Outside 
Mills) 


ee 


Quebee (all mills)... . 21 55 Hee Baer 
Ontario (all milla). 0 oe eee es 


(Prepared from Exhibits Nos. 1247 and 1248). 


TABLE 10—DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO EARNINGS IN PAY PERIOD, FEBRUARY, 1936, TWO WEEK PAYROLLS 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TAN OD HIDOM DOONAN HigIOorcoO om 
So en hee Be Be OD 


(=) * * . . Py 
BS SA MIM ter bar IH AIID C100 Dr DOS : 
} 4 Ve hte wea, eae [SE OAM HIDORS : 
ne) g F og) See AMDIDWOAIAAS : 
ae ae OSE e, deed 7 
gel 
ome gta atta ocags “HOO OOS HO CO SH . 
SX Figs (ht ae als ‘SOASHNOMSS . 
id ; Boe ae aanANe : 
ee s s . 
Ot ee | SI 
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2 oO 
~--s 
Sy C is CD AB OD DANIO ID DOr rt HOO 
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es west ri 
font 
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Fy } 4 ieee te SSSSHHOAARBVAL NLS 
co1g ine ae 9 09 BAS 
me aaa ss : 
= © 
oe VOR 5 5 OOM RCOMIDOOOMIONAH  - 
5 BS ee — SOMES ODA : 
og ae 
~- © : 
5 S&S 00 61D D0 ODDO HIDO HID 09.09 HD ; 
© ¢ SAAC SOAWSHAANOAVWDAD = 
$| 5 AHH ANMIDOSDARAAGH : 
9 6) 
CG cl OO CO Se SH DID OD OIDHIDRONANGSMID os 
S&S SSSHAAHAMHAAMMONGAS rs) 
oO . . . . ° . 
aif Pr REN OMNHONM 
af : ° See pee AAA HOSOONAN : 
a S| ee oy ro) < CO GS . 
ale : : 
gc : 
Oo Ks ae ama nee “E> 00 ‘DORAr-AON o> 
S&S eo A OD1D DOD nN 
v a ee 
edt 
- ° 
D S&S HOD A WOO OOONN 0M 0019 09.00 : 
= 4 SSAAPNOHOH OR HHASE : 
9 g BANOO HINDOOS - 
oy Be : 
® |O ; 
=| 
> Co a TAD HMDS HOAMIDAHHH AMOI A 
. BS SSOSHANAMMBSONOSOSHOOS © 
a) 
To} ° 4 5 
s S nyt CVRD 69:19 <H 6919 D> IS > 19 : 
° Hi Of "SOSSHMIS IHN WOOD : 
cog hte BMHANASOO -: 
na ms oes 4 
= CS ; : 
© pe - [QL FHM ARMAANSDONS 19 
A SX Ans x) SSSA AMIDA OOH S 
ie) 
wD 
~ © : 
5 S&S SDM MAD AOOAPOIVOHOA : 
{ SAAADIDOAAN HIS SOnaOOnY : 
o|1¢€ HAMDGMIDOOOS - 
218 3 
2 © : 
Gy - Br OD 1D COCOD OH AOOM IDOI A 
| | S SSSSCSCANTAABNONAN Anh <H 
n Began EC ONS 1 tes Mah a eae sens A 
rs] : : ; : ie AES : 
rm BS . . . . . 
a Sa eee Hee at D1 8 
2 eich 2 beta eat Masse 
es eee beat EM gy OnE Mews) 
DOANAMHOHOONWOMSSO 
= De tad SS SS A ca on 08 SiS w 
BL Rr ee tet ae pe ee | =) 
<i F rHDADRDOTNMHPOOONIIDOSIVS 19 
‘ RPS AANA NNN MOODS & 
HAMHDOKDOOCHNAMHIDONRDO & 
Se SSeS Ae es rd ma 


(1) Including only employees working in both weeks but not necessarily working full time. 


(Prepared from Exhibits 1250, 1252, 1257 and 1258). 
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TABLE 11—DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO EARNINGS IN PAY PERIOD, FEBRUARY, 19836—ONE WEEK PAYROLLS 


ROYAL COMMISSION 


HAO HOON OROHNMHINOKHRO OD 
bs I ee oe oe cB eB ee ee oe rm 
J 3 so . 
x ANH AAHOMONANSHHO -: - 
4 CDN OSUP AANA AS =: | . 
og WOM ORAARAOS =: : 
HK | o 4° 
s O 5 ae 
en ae DOD ICD EVEN OD OOD CIID 09 XH I~ : : 
Md et ret 4 Pac 
ia °° . . . . . 
op) SX NOHARMKRAOMIONHHO +--+: - . 
4 room oOtretredtromoe--:.: : . 
aes TMRSSKSRSSSSSSS © 5: : . 
Rica ate 78k : 
o | 0 3 : 
5 ee, ee : 
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% BS LOMB AGIM DOM SOAS 
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3s 
g Ee ; 
a OAL ANLIOONOAHOOROS : 
" HOON DAMN DODHWOBADOS 
-! Ae ~ FAHD SOAABAABHS F 
| 5 tea 
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Gules DEW OASIDOIDAHOOOMH +. - -: 
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~~ SI 7 
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— e 
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(Prepared from Exhibits 1249, 1251, 1255 and 1256). 
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EXHIBIT No. 1301. 


TABLE 12—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
COTTON MILLS OF ‘sta eid 1926, 1930, ib iti cay 


es Na 1926 1930 1934 1936 


ef ff 


Cents Cents Cents Cents 


MALE 

Pi@lier tenderer... eh one. ek ee MR deb scsrebedaaeiet a! 28-7 28-3 - 26-5 26-5 
Card tenders and strippers...... BCA UPN MA ES eae 23-4 29-1 27-0 27°5 
Speeder tenders...) 5.5%. ...: ome Da dmed oS eebaess te Ae 26-0 > 26-8 27-4 28-8 
Sommers. frases 85. cae eh eee owed tesst heen 30-7 30-6 24-5 24-5 
Wiimer cemoeree. ., eee oh eee edo ckoesaeaceh se 4 25:3 24-3 21-1 23-8 
VOU EES. Co Mele i eee ee cs dels Dae ee eS ee OS 33-5 36-1 27-0 30-5 
Eoom fixers) ?2..... Bisa IS GOS RAE, SAORI BS Be IEEE 45-8 46-3 41-9 41-7 
ID AUREL y Tian Ce ee ke cea gate OY ergs os Sere 15-6 18-2 15-0 17-3 
eer re eet Pe ey de ame eee 17-8 19-2 17-4 19-5 
Average for selected occupations (1).......0..0.00. 000d beeen 28-7 29-0 25-7 26-7 
Deminion Vexttle Co} Ihittited 4.2.08... deccceeceereieci ds 28-9 30-0 26-8 26-9 

NGUETEO LO. ee oe ke eee a he eat ee ss Lede oe 31-0 31-6 27-8 29-4 

COOESIAD MRS. es ok PS woe PERMA 2.2 528 sete 26-9 28-0 25-6 25-9 
Montreal Covtoms Limited bes eee csc ce eee 28-5 30-2 26-6 26-4 
Wabasso Cotton Company Ltd............. pene ee See Ee ee eee tee. eee 23-2 26-6 
Goou year toeron Company Ltd ieee ce re ee eee A BR 26-1 24-0 27-1 

FEMALE 

Ppa ee LPI LOMO CES i ee EE © te ee eine dia otis o ew ela ale 22-5 22-0 22-8 25-6 
Slubber tenders...... PD Rciea aa oun Ae Aelia MURR rth reer te areralion-ieretbrd 27-0 22-4 23-9 26-6 
es Sag te Ta Rae: (en ie ey Sr ar 24-9 23-5 26-4 ve: 
PG et UAE, ct Bas var nc BONE) Mee Ge cig Vie eS ole b uls ats ace 24-3 24-4 22-9 25-6 
MCE LONELOLOs , .). .. ) i cious kn oc WL anil class Sabah ae dc 21-1 23-0 21-4 23°3 
AS at iP TP ie Seam TR, oe Se FROME Re ORE oe ees 27-7 27-0 25-8 30-6 
ri Bk Desc he cle outa dala osteoid 8S oe dh 25-0 26-9 23-6 24-8 
Lege TS NE 0 A oo) Re: OR UES | a a 14-6 16-3 16-3 18-0 
Drom More pmemspechore te cL. os doce deel ll lle de 18-8 20-6 19-5 23-4 
Average for selected dccupations) (®) 2... ices tee teens 22-5 22-8 21-9 24-0 
Dominion Textile Cop tay... RS ce diderercdenee cathy 22-8 23-5 22-4, 25-2 

Ne CET TS tt er EPR oe ek as ca adisu oo eos A 24-0 24-5 23-2 26-9 

OOUGSICe BENS... da N eae ate tk Dehed a thdaale ee 2250 19-7 i al 20-2 23-1 
Monmtreanr Cotcones bitter nc ke dene een ec duet 20-7 20-7 20-7 22-3 
oar OTE AO OVEN CDS ee eS SRB BAL ow cid aid Silliecm-s We fgnne MeN ates cma ae ake 21-6 25-5 
Goodyear Cotton Company i 6 0) Bake OR: ROE > WOR CIE I I 5, heen a5 21-9 25-4 

(1) Including occupations other than those listed. 

Nore.—Prepared from payrolls filed with the Commission. 
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EXHIBIT No. 1301. 


TaBLeE 13—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
COTTON MILLS OF ONTARIO 1926, 1930, 1934 and 1936 


Occupation 1926 1930 1934 1936 
cents cents cents cents 
MALE 
Ricker fandevdias o8 50. Bebe & cob Ae ca ee in sheen cai ee 33-3 31-9 28-6 30-1 
Gara tendera and strippers: .:.. bg Mon «> SPE ke oes om eee 31-1 33-6 29-8 30-6 
Mpeauer tenders t :, Thins. . 2s ee eee bet a, ee 31-8 37-9 26-6 28-7 
SSIMROTS, THAME SN: SuGy an. «... Pee dare eee eee eee 29-0 30-5 23-7 27-0 
Winder tentletar.:sc aio... Pee UE ee ee 22-8 32-2 25-0 27-2 
WHIP (LE Mer ABs Eide oes BNR I at eg 6 mais are tiearaienae 31-3 37-3 31-1 32-4 
Bieri 0 ROT pees 2 OA: O, Wim tric w-s ee Cees) annie SR 47-7 52-2 44-0 44-9 
Pissrocy: Weed ae 24.53 4 - - PA Ae ae 24-8 22-0 22-4 24-4 
PROCES 5c bee Wee es A Bsr o «+o » OPRMAL ED oli a ke 25-2 27-6 26-7 28-3 
Average for selected occupations(!).... a 31-5 35-5 28-8 31-1 
Gamadian (Wattona DLimmibad...... 6 okt. ost, siutcne denen cde 32-2 35-2 30-5 32-4 
DORA MALS]. Patent Pee ew lh taerotaee ee ie 31-6 35-2 29-6 33°2 
PUAMN eGo. MOTI. OF meee dS. hte te ot i ate eee oss 4 34-2 35-2 34-4 34-5 
Cognos Jeinerial Limiisethe,.:,.. +4 okt » oo oe tortie we. at. cae pe 43-5 34-5 37-2 
Dominion Pabrices: Limited: «<.3 be isvesdas. desewes eet ver eee a Pea 34-9 37-1 
Dominion Yarns Limitedas,.«.: hoger es Pe ee 39-8 aae0 33-0 
Empire Coptons Limited 4.5 <5... 00-6 ie Sh ee ek ee ae 30-0 34-2 25-9 28-3 
Parmalton (ots Litto}. cl. U45.s.6 bd aided s a oe ae Ga ee cee 35-9 32-4 33-2 
SESH bs GOI MOLE EROEE i ae Ba oe ee Ra el el eee 21-0 24-3 25-1 
FEMALE 
Drawing ffainG endeesn,. aac. os. Lab oh@ ods c keane maeeeecoe 24-2 25-0 24-2 26-1 
Slupber tenders,...:.9. a. Bee... 4%. eee Oat me RR ii That 26-9 30-7 27-3 28-0 
PENGORIEN, DETICOT RG 4 side Behl ko tlc cela ooh cinis witness «lacie. 28-1 26-8 27-4 27-2 
BDUMEre, EEGs... i. do. BROT! CARO E SS TO tee eee ee eee 24-6 25-8 25-4 26-7 
Winges bangers... «2st Aur. an POM oe ek a. een ee 25-4 25-5 24-2 26-5 
Wren vere feb. oi Nb Al ee ed Gee ae eee re oe ee ee 28-8 32-6 27-4 29-3 
BO RIT PR TIES ssl hp d ist vicdiaceess Doce MMA aS lead eaaldeagieh oa pusmeneuies 29-4 28-5 27-9 28-1 
USELESS 5b sie nde ch ented bn, svjsurraytibeaiicseincein, hile bebckts ERD ie eA Oe ae 20-1} 24-5 22-7 24-6 
‘hrm mers €00 dnspectopaiusin « .... . dageedite. Cee be ae ee en 22-6 23-3 21-8 24-6 
Average for selected occupations(!)... 25-4 26-7 25-1 26-6 
GasadianiCotions, Limibede..... cies cess cabbies sce eee os esis 25-8 27-3 25-7 27-4 
Ceara MCLE. ree tT tere oe 1G caer se cae wie tet ee eee Ore 24-8 25-8 24-5 26-4 
Hamilton Mit: cserriver isc: RRR SE ARE RE I 26-5 28-1 26:7 28-2 
Cosnies Imperial Lingited?.....). 007: 2. DE ie ee, oe eee 33-1 30-5 31-7 
Dominioul Pavires LamiWeds. vin). cs «ss kghkebeg ae IORED eee Re Lae 26-2 27-3 > 
Dominion: Y aris Linaited iansdy west dieaie ed vet Ue nr ae og ary ghee 26-4 22-9 26-1 
Prepire Cottons Limited .., ...5.... Aver. Gn @ eee e 24-6 24-7 21-2 24-4 
Hamilton Cottons Limited... 2yeeet-O ON ee ee i ee 27-4 27-3 28-2 
Tieont. Uris MoUITIEOCL coda hed cee eins dace AON a OD ae 16-6 20-1 21-0 


(1) Including occupations other than those listed. 


Nore.—Prepared from payrolls filed with the Commission. 
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EXHIBIT No. 1302. 


TasLe 14—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS BY OCCUPATIONS IN THE COTTON MILLS 
OF NEW ENGLAND AND THE SOUTHERN STATES 


(ATLANTIC SEABOARD) 


New ENGLAND 


i July, August, 
Occupation 1926 1930 1933 1934 
Mae Cents Cents Cents Cents 
GS se RGR: pho Cea EPR) Dae PO nea) ee Rn) oe 62-4 58-5 46-3 64-9 
ORC RINCLCPE. ag i5cde Ee clin «Ms ARs 8c acd sols cdes Sup aweehers 50-7 47-8 34-2 50-4 
BSE ge ad Tite es cA Ae A Cae, NOOO Ue an Sn RMe RT aAR 46-7 46-2 29-9 44-2 
SMIDDSE TERGET Sa. Lc. Gilt s ls PRG H NE EE ba ccs one oo ois Blow 49-8 46-6 30-8 49-1 
DUGeOer tometer, cere ee src aletule wit aie baw blew 46-5 45-2 29-6 45-5 
Be OPT RE: EN, Coney re eer aN 41-6 40-2 28-8 41-7 
TROT CSUR RU iL is, cicieh a Be ZSs wie se Mic eee hin es teisia es disiors 39-9 38-6 27-0 43-8 
PAGCK ET UCCUE Ov eee ttt ear ks 0m. 6ls Ghdls Gide 6 as04 w sa'is cisieeie ss ew.cle 38-4 36-2 28-6 41-0 
DITA WIN SATA S IOI OF Gea Gi 6 ois sloaiilo ets u.e a dcweivccie vavuicpes coe 35-5 30-1 25-9 39-2 
FEMALE 
RY CRU ORS IG. SURI HUI ere tore sats aoa ola snc een oiedec Beis oye eyeyeidiolsis 42-8 42-6 28-0 43-5 
TORE eke CMRI ae teas dss isvcks aie sce. susie ed MiSs ace Hoa bie wad goo 42-3 40-6 33-6 43-1 
WS) ore, Potato col a sie paealigel Mace COOSA iMRI SLB) a 39-5 36-3 24-9 40-4 
DplnMers, [ranean ch eeeth ok MIs so sae clee aeecasdsc evens 37-0 34-9 23-6 37-8 
Drawers-frame tenderdse.m....2). aie oe tbo ye eee ccc e enc ens 31-7 32-4 24-0 35°4 
SSCLOE LOGI CERT oy Bare AG. o ocele St ADs: Gheseie oi tie showeic.n 6) 0.8 6.0.0, 0.656,0 31-8 29-2 22-3 38-0 
REECE STATI SUIBDCOLOLS ae 6 5 ods Sacks to oueis) aikienidcecas d)@-cioie.n.c.e.¢s0 0.000 27-9 27-9 21-4 33°5 


SouTHERN States (ATLANTIC SEABOARD) AND ALABAMA 


. Occupation 1926 1930 ee: aon 
Mae Cents Cents Cents Cents 
BOM OUN SE TE. . | AAS Pee istro trode eg ie eee ceareaded 39-5 42-0 32°3 50-7 
ee CO ee ety oo pie cc ta hand sap mised sm mcks 35-4 | 36-3 27-1 ae 
NM AE RO EE ol Fes lh «9a a aace aware 33-2 34: : 40-3 
SI OEIUCUUOIS... crea | Co eos sce clc's Heine wes c's 6 «setae 31-2 32-1 21-1 37-4 
Casas tendere OE Aon en OL OTOL) SN Ook. Dyehihi casas all Ay a 9 cr ae 
Po ity PEPE IS ogi Wm Raton ont ke 1) ol TA 5: 26: . . 
AT) Gy EAST Se eee ae Se eel ter cient crea ec iral gerber uta sovomorrahaw bh stows 27-4 28-7 19-6 35-0 
By OPN ETC GB 2 OW p Be Cn OU am epg RE 24-4 23-9 17-1 31-3 
Drains lramie: TONCGTS) 6 chs odics cote cs eee etas dee auledear 25-8 26-1 19-2 33-7 
FEMALE 

NY Gear Torr Aer eee it cosh ba sw cesa oa Nem aie wien 6 Oye elma 29-8 31-9 PA Teas 38-4 
Pete we rari Anthe ig oe ee ye dale sca ks hob daeene 27: is 29-8 23-0 39-4 
Speeder RONCGL Ae ee ar eee salve Fea PML edd ow oberg 27-5 28-3 19-6 35-3 
PUMMOTS, IPAM? pues as cars es eee sete tcc ce tay bleep omen Joab. 22-5 16-2 32-0 
Pee LVAD COBO OFS eos yc hes case ea cae oe wveve o heap ark 19-8 21-3 15-4 30-8 
PGOLGD TONCOER 6 apres cok 4 = vnih so Heaia isan sets oo vie sapiens 20-6 ree | 16-1 33-3 
PI NCEE: OBC) MEPOCTOTH) 6 cs soso: a son rein dee eho wl sere aceinw » 6 20-2 20-9 15-9 31-0 


Taken from the ‘Monthly Labor Review’? (May, 1935), of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, U.S.A. 
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TABLE 15 AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN COTTON 
MILLS IN ppg 1926, 1930, 1934 and 1936 


Occupation 1926 1930 1934 1936 
Mates $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 
Pigeon ABBA Crits fe Fis ca nih cis < les teens «c Chd ORE e ae aoe Ee 14 04 11 61 11 01 11 45 
Carahtendeérs amdistrippers. 10 bi eS. Pana chi ates beans ee 12 67 11 91 10 46 12 36 
PSDOGUET TORCMES ENN oR. s s\k o> ava cence Mla aun tei lia ei 10 57 11 25 14 34 12 80 
Sjeniehitosy (ih) yc 81, Wena Gimmie ammaReReared, cake mi! Dairy: JN AURA RENN EC an 11 47 11°52" 9 38 10 85 
IY SECO RP RE TIE os cars cM Bat & Ue aias eG alte dR ane Saal een 13 49 12 10 ie 4 10 38 
WGA VOLS IRC RR Ee nets wic itis ene oo oe Suabn aterere ens atiesay Svaieatieyianee m atoem Aston 14 32 13 04 Bz 13 52 
ONT TERANPME IE ies 80 ays Acid cig oa vv ORR RS Poe cee odd teeea eens 19 65 21 08 20 22 19 46 
TSR EONy aR chee oie ds sc Se Qed © MOET rea Lene eee 6 16 6 00 the W 7 59 
TOOTSIE G cs et os Late + ss SRR tos oe ae SOS ST DEERE eee 6 59 7 14 6 45 |- 7 94 
Average for selected occupations(!)............... 12°37 11 70 10 77 yy aor 
Dominion Pertile Compaiy Ltd Cla beliserc.teaheitde 11 71 11 42 9 08 10 78 
AMT Gar MeNIAG..... be cee wie uv ating esa SOE Reel ena ote eee 12 25 12°95 10 86 | 12 14 
OUCHOe Rettig. cc Bee ce ake boe cone hae tenet eee 11 39 10 44 7 20 10 28 
KS0OC VERT CO UIOR MIO TUE, cos ach « Hedolte sw tind ded ida wa ee By bed ey ee 14 55 13 29 14 97 
Mantras iGo reon Lito inistscavbeces cduwn duced cree evrdte 14 32 11 74 9 87 11 40 
Waaces Cottons Ligh ce tech of casas te deadadtees Mees ood ee eee ae ee 12 65 11 74 
FEMALES 
Pye ine fiawse PONCORS, ody dvke per ate ae eae a PERERA! 9 17 8 56 9 00 > ON 
ieber temtire 5 Cheese ecb oe ceeras co Pal Sake Sooo ase ee 8 35 7 89 8 49 10 47 
Rieder tpmeee 2.1 hae a eck Ge wap eres Gans AROS RIERA TGS 9 34 8 96 11 91 10 39 
Soicare (lene). vac fs Ta sha vk Chetan « saan Seen me emt ae 9 57 9 29 8 88 9 55 
SRY rE ak 0.1060.) 5: ROD, Oe ean, tae snilibiaaléusthes cect abet Mla talk Lea 9 41 8 46 7 65 8 81. 
VCR GRE re hes GO ie NRA ro cla a da orale Meals Cia os aad 13 58 12 16 12 43 13 55 
Span eae ONG TL St. ete: cnc Pe ipo iss me ee Rea eae eae 12.12 12 18 9 91 9 20 
ERC TIGL SONI to cls das Oy eld Mas uk open die eel Meee Bie Wed 6 87 7 48 7 52 
(With Tere te AG OS i ot ta dvd deta 4: PP ee Roe ee or he 5 08 5 32 5 87 7 58 
ALPES TE NEL, SNENOEEOTA sioocassinaitintevindetha-h aise daracnedhelaloecasala anaes 10 06 8 76 8 33 9 80 
Average for selected occupations()............... 9 62 8 92 8 83 9 57 
ee a RP 
Dominion rexte OO SLAG 6 sedges va od dene teworae yh arie 9 26 8 95 8 07 9 24 
Le TL A a Be Cn AO nee ON Wiens Mave geeks cnn gcse NON mee oH 9 69 | 9 16 8 84 9 84 
Dette Fee MUM Bu. ves de Md aie eye we aly AI wiewer ae 8 01 8 55 6 39 8 40 
Goodyear CottensyCa,. Tuba: 3... 4. hited «seo on'sce se sed ole ene ' 10 70 11 07 12 56 
Montreal (Cipttong LAG OK by CN OPIUM bin Radice edwin ose es 11 01 8 63 9 82 OAS 
Watiaseo Cottoms Lidia.eh.... ob Bath. cc dictksaneks ~ <5. pce een <a Dae 11 01 9 93 


(1) Including occupations other than specified. 
Norse.—Prepared from February Payrolls submitted to the Commission. 
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TABLE 16—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN COTTON 
MILLS IN ONTARIO 1926, 1930, 1934 and 1936 


Occupation 1926 1930 1934 1936 
$ cts $ cts. $ cts $ cts 
MALES 

PACKER EU SL Sr ee er ie RRO UR ORs Tieden febeis aaie ite 9) 17 00 15 33 15 01 15 67 
Card tenders and strippers) 8. Fao oe aed OR 15 14 16 14 15 09 14 35 
PPSECEL LENUETS i odes vs ek Ve Ona LO 13/12 17 89 15 58 13 84 
DMINNOSTS TAS) Sage eneiale +4 teeters solde MUG RNR es a Mul RC 0 17 15 16 00 12 68 12 24 
Wincler iteneers eee cuiees Meas Ceti OUR GS Si AMR) 10 20 14 77 11 74 12 30 
Pee nites a why Reba RDG Ao STAN)! IERIE OU aie TG a 14 11 16 76 BRE? 15 68 
EGO, Free ee re PRAM Gl UO ON Oo Dy GAR 22 38 20 94 21 89 20 97 
TSG TeR rf Feit th i A MU eeu eE Ay coer Nene ead’ s gy eM 10 85 9 21 10 37 10 19 
BW gepe toy teenie) | MME ee CRRaN UT VAaaeeeRN BEDE ats UREN MeO Ce UR 11 40 12 89 12 44 12 59 
Average for selected occupations (41).................. 14 53 16 33 14 il 14 69 
Canad Van sGroteois ft sunt Ate bh Uy les Sia a Us go CE ak 13 94 13 80 14 20 14 01 
Cer Ge) AALS Eh SS IOUT MRR GLC) ORR A) RS | 1Sw28 13 49 14 14 13 96 

DEE Scowh eras wi NCA UN) Mee 9 et aa DOO S'S age ae 16 95 17 20 17 61 14 41 
EOE mp amb Oy gee kk WO MS Rane SS AT 2) D0 I 22 55 13 85 18 31 
TWondimony a brie we ct ele Bee elk RM ba RE 19 50 [2130 17 68 21 02 
PUY EMCEE ee es ARRON ss idole dab atmwialy, adie a ct AND yal Mog ile la Mina 19 06 17 44 17 40 
Prpiret Copponeteta ec lc ie Be eR TP: 15) 41 16 67 13 49 14 23 
aba a Ot ROS: Likes ec ie AOR ci Nk lo RR a ok SOIR I 18 98 12 13 15 07 
fb ACI vi ray Feng Bie Bol ee) UR ES a, SIRIUS CY aA OR A 9 71 13 67 12 82 

FEMALES 

Drawn ireiie TENCeKS) abe sii) oem dane ick ed aka. UU a0 Ga 11 79 11 10 12 41 
IIS ILOMGCTS 3. pw ARM Meee IA Ae MEM ORN IL Wh. mac ole ooctis abies wus 12 50 14 22 14 09 14 06 
rey SE aa Gat aed ceded Relay Leo Aeon Rs halt AA pea A 13 76 13 36 13, 72 14 06 
SOU UTES CSU 1569 0 V 9 IA EAD OR ys 2 tee nh a Pe 11 43 12 50 11 60 12 35 
PE Bgd LS a ocieny yette un TM ight ui gt Seah rs bin abe! gla 12 01 12 74 11 09 12 09 
RUPEE SH ES ty in voll bated mes! NRT sen. wie ab alpen NasB Gee BOR TM He PAE RR 13 85 15 20 12 66 12 69 
Cy cpt 0" 8 1 eR VERN PIP EEA lied OL 15 38 15 44 12 16 13 29 
SGT gu A Sat dae a Ae rah AV RAR eR 8 12 9 44 9 76 10 23 
CBR PT Ee LN GaN eS ina HWM NO NUT eae 9 12 10 48 11 81 11 60 
OE PIII OES NOL INGDECLOLS. 4... cannon. UA heed ei altele BE Dae bm rg 10 70 1230 11 59 
Average for selected occupations (1).................. 11 98 1873 11 79 12 13 

Oa ini OO Cone tT ILeC te he So sic cau MMM ke el sscleie 4 pislsen 11 66 12 63 11 94 12 67 
Cr ENT re Ns rey is Ste ee Mais Ry cid. ewe daa 10 03 10 O01 10 75 12 02 
eT ee me ee ha) RMR aan Re Wil Guat 13/32 14 63 12 96 13/26 
TER cl pc ore SN SEN a (276 DLS, (EG, RRR EN LR ee aU BT OER Us 15 48 10 88 15 30 
LSPS ES a Cece nWibes odes i)! UI Nee EU HOY NE RR TRO RS Dae et AE NY Li DY 13 54 
Mey Ea GARNI D AAPA SUA WATANIAOCE in) aig os Glee ida aR wile Seater A AL) OR II 11 98 11 84 11 67 
Pare PU OGLONS) PALATE 1 hh onc single dette ols Le 12 94 12 62 10 84 11 43 
PATTY AS OL CONS A ECty: la) ceeidic 4,5 see ssi es SUN Ls ss a aie ee Te Oe eke SNE AEe 12 29 12 93 12 14 
Err ate CULO) ENTE Sep RRO hss wane. tie Ua Oe Sls’ so Cio dates eh CS Lk 8 08 10 06 11 00 


(1) Including occupations other than specified. 
Nots.—Prepared from February Payrolls submitted to the Commission. 
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TABLE 17—AVERAGE EARNINGS IN COTTON GOODS MANUFACTURING 
AvERAGE ANNUAL Hourty EAarNnincs ~ Weexkiy Earnines 
EARNINGS : 
o tile Co . United Dominion United Dominion United 
Grey Mills States Textile Co. States Textile Co. States 
$ $ Cents Cents $ Cts. $ cts 
NOTE Jed JOO Shad we tesa 334 387 14-3 1523...) aioe ade Det. ee. Te. 
BOAR ho tis bultebieede sa gee. Vk 379 401 14-5 15:8... 4..03...2. Ren Toe 
PO UG Reh RAB oh 2 RS aS 427 456 16-1 17°90. oo deca. oo ORS Cree 
TOL eae aca ue 446 548 16-9 Zhe Bs vilies sa. oo» , Peers 
bs DE IR IG Ge se Rn 525 726 20-3 >| ne) sn ey se 
BAS SES) RPL RC aa 634 825 24-7 BO“Br Le sd» od «ody Lae Se 
NICE 4 DRT Wana) 80 2 RRR ge 760 1,026 29-2 B30) ds wae es oul, A 
RN le! eM RR So aa ga 683 797 26-8 Spe OW alae « oc o od ae bree ee 
ID edt son tm Une nererned yeaa 618 750 24-5 OL Ae RECLINE SIRE ERS eh cite SOE 
G2 eS AO VN SU eS 609 841 27:2 RiGE: leagookwe Wet Kee BL Laas 
2 ae Cer Un 629 770 27-6 17> Aan ORL MR MA Lol IE Ne 
BSA RRMA a: E08, CARN Ro 629 793 Pop 4 BOO. «cbs ceAtOkte ROOT A Sol ee RRA Tae 
FIO 2 OR Ak Lea 660 792 26-9 32-8 12 69 15 91 
TOD TRA LORE As, UN a 679 815 27-4 33-6 13 08 16 41 
DOCS RV ee Ren) Gy 2 eae 685 754 2047, 32-6 12°78 Pout 
TODO chain SLE Bo oe ee ee 674 763 28-1 32-7 12 95 15 65 
TOSO Pe ce ee i 2 Bee Be 666 700 28-4 31-9 12 63 14 51 
TOS TR kok See fot Ba Oa 651 666 28-7 30-4 12 60 13 56 
DI SA SOOM Me 7 Gal Are a ee 618 535 28-9 24-0 11 90 10 83 
i ho Ed Ree Se BO A eo) 613 570 26-0 28-0 1 75 11 39 
DO ay Bk! NO) Ane Pane owe 611 637 27-4 37°8 11 79 12 59 
TOS ies 4). Wea papi Ab Me aa) 6 607 665 27-4 Tier 11 69 13 04 
EAE Sell ad Mei AC nee baa abe a iedhay ho onl came 29-3 39-0 14 72 15 43 


Sources.—Exhibit 1211 for Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Reports of U.S. Department of Labor 


for United States. 


TaBLE 18—PRODUCTIVITY IN THE GREY MILLS OF THE DOMINION TEXTILE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


pes 
, uced per 
{ Company’s Year Opentieias 
Hour 
OI ee ae a eS RO ee crt kN ae a) ee ee et, Po et ae 2-00 
ACS Misa I A Rs SR Rare a OO ES Se Seca eat tile }. tala rel 
ET Aaa d Geet ORM cae th a aN Amo, Senay ee ats Ae eM Bee eek 1-97 
PO Sas apy Mii aces Weer een, vat SO 5 Vi” eat Ral arly 2-17 
12 Gel eR: oe ae Rea Ay So Ao A a eRe lel cobain le, Sec ia tarsal ae he os cy apf 2:26 
LS AL Zila ene aati peace sr lsd Bt aici a=1057 4) i eb peiedn rca been Leper Ee 2-19 
TN VS HUE Ay hh SUR Ue ee co)! ZAR 2h) RL A eer a 10 Mo Pe A 2-02 
Ub GUD ae A Se i CORES Sut ee re AE UR ate Lie) a P 1-92 
4 1 a esc A SE a ly Ree OS bs 5” eee Epes SMEG” 2-03 
TODD oe ee CK oi cidlidlenc dele hod, SRO DT OE RN AE EAA 8 1-98 
ERED ANNE IE EI AUD OR ee Pn EMR De RP MMe Ui oa Lie Odd 2-01 
HS a tt RAR OL RL at a ta ee Pr Ge hal aie hy OY PDEs. 
MDAC RERMIPLA TE” Geren a ie DOTace Wa 8 6 ce ear © a le ce {CRS Rg A ae 2-44 
OL ay crabtree Ain gk, cfs aes Oe MS el Peat Bee Aha Cd OR ee 2-44 
EP GRMN Tne Meee ete mea ah ale ARC Bd ADT AS oa ce A eat ee 2-43 
HRS PAPUA UALS) ial uC ace ORs AD OVP BRD Dy AR ORME Te ae Se at sul fall 2-48 
2S tA cep Eilat ae OLR Ce CK RS AL an Te SOREN Ae NA da Zine 
URE PAS NOSED ae he Gil NACL EAA CD Pn RS Anak SOR Lacan ne Ho De? A STEN SS 2-60 
OBO R AAPA) OM en HL ROU AU BOUL Pia ER. ULL AeMe ce bal ti has feet in ae ae 2-64 
RO OTE URS tae AMEE GLA COUGH eke TOE IRAN AP LAUR Lay eae oe Vee Mk eg 2271 
BUA DC RTs i) Ml ve ARE PG on AR LAR os Se Ler Bes oi hCaY TI SULT As Mo 2-76 
1 US oes Deere piven STs CSUN CLIO Otel Ace EC EOE A SOLE Ue y(t DT 2-88 
BUS Sere Ag Pasi NUL BLL th POND PC RP SEN Pb rk erate bob It Aad 3:22 
OS BMY ee cl aI eae AEM ey SIH Sale AVA NLL Tyee SUBIRALLD a ooh 2) Ba Se Cr ae 3-02 
RET Nar ers tirua mR S/ AAG MIAO A ROL HCIUN Ste GAIAM Rend Sa MR Bae aE AI 166) P= 3-00 


* Calculated from mill spread per pound of product. 
Source.—Prepared from exhibits 1211 and 1361. 


Average 
Average “Value 
Wage Added’’* 
per Hour | per Operative 
our 
Cents Cents 
12-7 38-74 
13-7 39-69 
14-5 37-92 
14-3 42-16 
14-5 38-96 
16-1 42.»38--.- 
16-9 49-01 
20-3 82-02 
24-7 69-83 
29-2 95-65 
26-8 78-49 
24-5 76-68 
27-2 73°44 
27-6 79-03 
27-2 84-44 
26-9 87-54 
27-4 78-43 
27-7 73°53 
28-1 77-01 
28-4 83-47 
28-7 83-24 
28-9 81-59 
26-0 89-36 
27-4 89-42 
27-4 86-76 
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EXHIBIT No. 1286. 
TABLE 19-—CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING 
TO AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE SILK AND RAYON INDUSTRY 


MALEs 
: Canada 
United States 
February, 
Average Hourly Earnings wipe 
April, August, 

1933 1934 Quebec | Ontario 

bess-thanil2 -S:centsteren Sete cord bere error or er ee 7 leanne eerie ce sae 9-1 0-5 
CPS Wi irae 5. anette ee mY MR RE a le ce ie | TTD Waa the ip 25-4 Big 
Me aac aet OG) ag OP Ree ARI Rar ea! RN eras Cea 24-8 0-3 45-5 14-0 
SEPM lee BS ae ee ea ae Se | 43-9 1-8 66-0 28-0 
gman TE ee Ns Cae) | Here. eR Sabet ie € 50-8 2-2 72-0 34.9 
os Silos RS PO Ba Nos 0 [ene RRC ay 1B 'ed 9 |) Saal 6. SAE 8 SR ee | 58-9 yap 79-5 46-1 
vid BO ye tS ee Be Re ee | ERC ey Aen ee cae Pe eer a | 65-7 17-2 82-7 52-7 
i CCST LP CS MARIS SSA EN OY aa 6 Se 75-6 29-6 88-6 72-8 
SAS | Weed BOR” SL ee ee be Rae, Sain UR ADA RD Se 83-6 43-6 92-2 84-9 
- ULL! TE PRL ReneS RNS sms oN AR ee. sept e | 88:5 LY gai: 94-1 88-6 
* CPU Se FP OR ee aN pee OR ct Mi OS ARR Rr ge 94-8 74-3 98-0 94.4 
e WOLU Ap tee the SAMA Gad toch sO eine ee © REY Oe 97-7 86-1 99-1 97-5 

FEMALES 
Bese than 8225 cents..20.. -- aoe. «4B Oe. eae RS LTR Id a nee ee eR Diy the ashe Ry 

- PAPACY» Ri EAT TY Se ate een | Be Pe a et oe | Sane Ga an Sire eles, sc 31-5 1-5 
a BeDAS GG Whey Ave tee Seuten ae eea AD aie Ga, AN | oe Be! is 54-8 0-2 68-0 12-0 
e DC tT ROR Lo ey Ae Lats OO PP, css Lee Sa ees 79-4 1-2 88-2 62-1 
es BOE EB id EB ld ee BO ccd eed Mba Gila at 84:8 1-5 93-3 78 +9 
Hs SO Bs Wa SEER SURY Oe eee. J Fc 2 an Cer nen 89-7 6-0 96-0 90-2 
ce SOMOY od. a no eh eee Raa he RRO ee ek) do che eee 92-6 42-6 98-6 93-9 
st MAUD SDE Ge Se a Desa att he RNR SUB Ne e, e ee S 96-1 66-2 99-4 97-2 
a ye aman Ak ce ee ae CMM CREME Se esis se cava a at 98-0 79-2 99-7 98-3 
a Ei): OY eC ROR EN PAS 0, JP, HARI ER Ce 99-0 87-2 100-0 98-7 
s SUS RE ce Ee Ee AA Cn See eae ee ae | 99-6 ean (I aa, ia 99-8 
es OT OUMLIE coh 2 Rib RAR (ena ite Bl dea cide 99-8 O82 Te tured. tee 100-0 


TABLE 20—SILK FIRMS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE (MEDIAN) HOURLY 
EARNINGS, FEBRUARY, 1936 


Cents Cents 
Males per Females per 

mt : Hour. y Hour 

Mevercvide oulki Mille Utd oe he cas sans) 39-8 Dominion Rayon Weaving Co. Ltd..... 29-9 
BF EA a9 9) Dye UU et oon 35-0 Riverside Sill Millet 3) ees. 27-0 
CHa Sh PaTTAERUOUL ee Sa ie cae gre ae tee 33-4 Dominion Siig Mills Ptdy 5.025 Poe, 26-9 
Belding-Corticelli Ltd. (St. John)....... 32-0 Tig Dixextromy itd oo eae ere alacntas 26-0 
eAWEST ea (On, reat Ae Ml Oh 6 I ce a rr 31-0 Grout’ se Toimaited th ie he pica neers 6). 25-1 
Dominion Rayon Weaving Co. Ltd...... 30-3 Belding-Corticelli Ltd. (Montreal)...... 25-0 
Vatleviield Silk Mille Ltd)... nc eed 30-0 Royal Siipyi tile Tita ee aes Oe 24-8 
Dorinion Silk Mills Gtds 008 3k ess 30-0 Slingsby milice) tds he aS. Gadlake olan 22-0 
Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons, Ltd.:....... 30-0 Canadian Silk Mills Reg’d............. 21-6 
Belding-Corticelli Ltd. (Montreal)....... 26-9 British American Silk Mills Ltd........ 21-2 
Associated Textiles Ltd. cco. es oles 25-0 ActoneVale Silk Mille Titdie. 8.0.2 Ay 21-0 
Brees Mis te ee eee os dia 25-0 Albert Godde Bedin Ltda... . 2 cueuk. 21-0 
Reval Citk Mills Bt) eee 5 kh coe vce 24-6 Belding-Corticelli Ltd. (Coaticook).... 21-0 
Consolidated Silk Mills Ltd............. 23-7 MES eT OC tpt Srl teams eur gi 21-0 
British American Silk Mills Ltd......... 22-2 Bruck silk Mills Lt oo, 0. ems Sas ce 21-0 
Lit oossel Go Col Title te es ci ain s 21-9 LiwRoesron. cc. Coy te. t. sana ieee 21-0 
Canadian Silk Mills Reeds... ss. da 3: 21-4 Valleyfield( Silk Mills Ltd... 8.05033 21-0 
Albert Godde Bedin Lids: oinca es. oe. 21-0 Mw: Bing of Danville Ltd 25.00.24. 20-7 
B. Edmond David Silk Mills Ltd....... 20-4 Belding-Corticelli Ltd. (St. John)...... 20-6 
Belding-Corticelli Ltd. (Coaticook)..... 19-7 B. Edmond David Silk Mills Ltd...... 20-4 
Acton Vale Silk Mills Ltd. ....3....6.66< 10:3 Consolidated Silk Mills Ltd............ 19-6 
Mie Bis Of Danville Ltd wasn 6 occas i eae’ d Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons Ltd......... 18-2 
WEE ere We en EL ha is sean ionic & 13-5 Associated: Textiles utd’. 2550.0 nine. OSs 17-2 
Ciietice7 (all raise cee cs men Scie shi 24-1 Ciienec Valliitiia kage salen dis ve scien ese 21-0 
OnGrrio varias. son pus eihica ccs dows v0 33°4 Ontario: fallaaitls ice of acute Shas s skaters 27-0 


(Prepared from Exhibits Nos. 1253 and 1254.) 
51068—204 
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EXHIBIT No. 1321. 
TABLE 21—TEXTILE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY—SILK DIVISION 


AvERAGE Hourty EARNINGS oF ALL Factory WorRKERS (EXCLUSIVE OF MANAGEMENT AND - 
SUPERINTENDENTS) 


All males All females 


1926 1930 1934 1936 1926 1930 1934 1936 


_- OO | | | | | |__| 


cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts. 
Quebec id RO cole Ae see ee oe 29-3 29-4 24-8 25-6 20-4 23-9 19-2 21-1 
Acton Vale Silk Milisdidd... See eiaoe 18-2 AE I aie et mee 13-0 23-1 
Seam | Textiles of Canada 

ER RE BOS, dO, Re aad pe fi SAS CN SRR 1 WORD le 17-6 18-8 
pee GoddeBedin Ltdt. ... hed RR 27-4 24-8 De Gam iiele oia wus 18-6 19-5 21-6 
Belding Corticelli Ltd.— 

ontres Gre: ok. Be bes ss eee oP) Se 33°7 RO ARE ibs mei cee 23-5 24-5 
WOaticool wee. . 6c he La Bs cea Sn «BL ERs oe 20-6 Bl we. 5 kk: 5 See 19-1 21:3 
St. Johns. NM oe eee Fee ok ai CUM Oe OLR OAT SR) 6a 32-1 Bo OR ok cals. ee 19-2 20-2 
A Ree a ae, 1 Lbs. sade ow: o 5 sd ea ds ec aE ae 13-2 16-6 We. el. 2 BS 10-5 19-0 
Mh. Binwet Danville Oo. Litton oo ee 21-5 24 at ee eee 15-5 19-8 
British American Silk Mills bi heed ~ a, Ue. ee 27-1 24-SP od. x. dee hee 21-3 22-6 
Bruck Silk Mills Ltd.. at 27-9 36-7 26-4 26:3 22-7 28-7 18-1 20-9 
Canadian Silk Mills oe Re oe Fe as | Peco 20-4 7A 3: a) I Wey $s 12-2 23-8 
Canadian TV SER. of Lyons Ltd: 4-80... . i) adee ores 24-1 Oe ee ERY eh ocrbinee 21-1 21-2 
Consolidated Silk Mills Ltd.....}........ 30-7 26-3 COST ay enc kee 18-3 20-4 21-4 
Louis Roessel & Co. Limited... 33°3 39-2 24-1 25-9 18-1 28-2 20-6 22-6 
Royal Silk Mills of Canada jer a Ce) | ene 20-8 OVS Mp. cau bWem er wkk se 25-6 25-6 
Vatloyficid(Gak Mills hta: 2 moh eae 29-8 GLa ak cement hake ak 17-2 21-0 
Ontanto 3. A i Pee a AES 83-9 ODP il caus i tee BEL Vaile ape 25-6 27-4 
B. Edmund David Silk Mills of 
mse oD tch i beret rin end bee ae a Be ee 15-8 BOY deg SEAR ec iiaw ahanla i 17-4 21-2 
Dominion Rayon Weaving Co. 

PRES. Ce eT EY. OP A Seo # . OVE) Se eee)! ee SE OAUSE A. eli) OS 2 Aid See 33-7 
Dominion Silk Mills Limited. ...J.au5..scd¢ 4--eeres 31-2 Rp TRS ak Wi bas 24-3 27-3 
Ccrone @ Bamited. | eas fen ee ee 41-2 | RR alee. Nae 27-9 27-8 
Rise Mat UE PALOR DotlE a, 3c) dass uehun aoe Choe 5 hes 31-1 ho oe Une arc Diem a ie 24-9 | 26-6 
Ravereiamculk Milla Lid.....c.ch.o..0csslsouyanes 31-5 SNES 2) CE alee Geren. 25-7 27-8 
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' EXHIBIT No. 1322. 
Taste 22.—SILK D1IVISLON—AVERAGH EARNINGS—TWO WEEK PAYROLLS 


ALL MALES ALL FEMALES 


1926 , 1930 , 1934 ) 1936 | 1926 | 1930 |) 1984 | 1936 


A usles. savin. lke Wak, Beak SEB A 29 79 387 68 27 29 | 24 50 20 52 26 01 18 36 |. 18 62 
Acton Vale SilkeeMills Lidswie seh heehee eek. 1 ties oO ht fl Mate aT ol <del 13/33, bende Oe 
Associated Textiles of Can. Ltd..]........]........ I BNA INR ie 38. 98 AI cat Oa 18°33) bain 6.56 
Belding-Corticelli Limited— 

PEOHETCAN coe aca lee Ret by lk ead. SO Oates bade Poe Skrak bop: pe ay 20 09 

GOaAtiCOO lke Atlee oe oe ek Bie sy oak 18 73 OOO Ac aa) ene et eee o. 17 20) Wea ddaos 

Beh J OES WRC soca, wibby i hy din baBahihe 2 SAS Oe OU Were G iy ce ete Mor Berea «. 16 23.11: ,19_54 
Mart. Bing Come: Vee sks Eee ihe wee. oY: 14 34 TORO Meee hi eee 2 11 14 18 18 
Meals. Bing of Danville Co. std. .). 3 Aw ly eee ek. re a ee aa el ba ey a 11 16 11,25 
British American Silk Mills Ltd.]........]........ PE SON VN as 2% | AR TRS eal by RR 20 75 22 86 
Bruck Silk Mills Limited Rea te a | 28°62) | 3763 p26 72) 26°64.) 16534 4/28’ 82 | 19.58 20 94 
Canadian Silk Mills Limited..... ES Theta Wenn eae Us EN Va OO) eR lid We Os hey 13 50 20 84 
Consolidated Silk Mills Limited.|:....,..| 28 45-| 26 70 | 20 43 |........J........ 19 38 12-53 
Louis Roessel & Co. Ltd......... Soul 43 Gard 2h oo.) Zo on ed. OOL 2618 1) 2149 20 65 
Royal Silk Mills of Canada Inc..|........]........ Ua 6 Fc Saas tele ey Miia 20 71 9 42 

ORlOviO Ls ek bees oe ted he os Lock a Rat EVO CONTE. BY Ith Gee Puc as a Paar ote 26 42 19 92 

B. Edmund David Silk Mills of ah 

ect DEL e Pe A ee RAMMED Welld. 5 dee PMR Chek ESE. Ty SP he vane ements 17 59 20 94 
Riverside Silk Mills Ltd.. Pe oe 2 4a, 26 OF DO hes eae aa 23 93 27 67 19 73 
Slingsby Sitks Ltd:-.. oy reer eb is 48-27-4--380-68 + 84-93-26 04 83--~-26- 20 


COUETEE LR Ie oa oh by ate ss 3 SOI 15 65 15 42 LOM ZO ire ees antl dO) Gre 10 18 9 58 
Albert Godde Bedin Limited.. eee re to 65 | 14.39 | 14°64. 1. See 10 67 | 10 49 10 19 
Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons i le ae a PSR 77 1 PLO AD Ee eee ee 10 59 9 37 
Valleyfield Silk Mills Ltd....... OL ea Cop aeainae in oa i ae 4 es ae A a et rena aT Lae 

Ontario...... De ae, Ge ek Se a Me hepa 26 89 23 03 20 86 17 87 15°17 Tipe 18 49 12 86 
Dominion Rayon Weaving Co. 

LEE Baral eo eile Aa A | GN ae TOR a,b OT, a 1 Ay ae ie enamored tn Nay NI eee Ne gO Chane 
Dominion Silk Mills Limited. . | 24°75 | 21 73 | 17-43.) 14 76)].:15.85 | .17 55 | 11°86 11 67 
Grout’s Limited. . most 2742 4" 24 60 |: -22 .60 |-- 18-88 14 73 17 29 14.07 | 138 14 


L. & L. Textiles Ltd... fie ire gers) ees 20 76 nA a eens reese 12 07 14 55 
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TaBLE 23—SILK DIVISION—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS FOR SELECTED OCCUPA- 
| TIONS FEBRUARY, 1934 and 1936 _ 


Quebec ; oe Ontario. 
Occupations a 
1934 1936 1934 1936 
cents cents cents cents 
MALES 
VETS eh ae ORO CROMER 9 ES CORE ee gee Sey RTH APE 25-1 23-4 32-7 35-4 
Witdlers) 29 ..0 hace thoes. dere ae wih ee coh ee, cee: 14:8 15a 7s feo. oo ee he Oe er 
MOiRHers, Ae, Vico btots ee vhs sod oh eee oe aes 17-3 20-3 29-3 32-7 
uiliers }. We Pha ban sans astes ce DA ob Oe ee ee ee he 13-4 15-0 23-9 27-0 
NE Cra] Oe I. ne enn) mee ree, LEP e, f 23-8 26-5 35-5 40-1 
Fes r A Were. Me eek air uncles boat ebb fee + ie et Be 7:5 14-45) .N 2:7 eos LA... 
Wea Mersey sate be oas. cbse cre See ME, Aes ode TR, es 22-9 24-3 30-4 32-1 
FIGOM [LOK Pe obits kn. Stale Ae eS Oe ee 44.2 43-0 42-5 50-7 
PIAS ITEXOBGEE <. bie'c sc cteiden sod doh takes ee Bay Be 36-2 O78 04. pee 30-2 
Bathory Wane. shes usca sper ses oe ae oe o de Peake ke 9-6 14-0 25-0 18-3 
FEMALES 

WVLRAOTAN GT. Fh... binicse hoaids coca tad boee Re ek. ee cae 17-2 19-8 25-6 27-6 
BOUNNGTSE Ee dsb ls es DE. Pola Ok oe ites thos Be 19-5 21-0 24-5 27-2 
Rrasilerei hs. Fey. sldswirtcn de ccue ee oA Ok somes OF. es 13-9 1688 69), 2 SDR Be Oe 
eae, ae) ASE Eee) Oe cee Fe an SET EOS, 23-4 25-2 35-9 31-4 
ARO META WGES. he Lic cea Sis Meuse oes ees de Be ee eee 15-5 W792 he cd ep abe eee 
Pickers Onc. trisimiere. . «4... .. 4 sccmiton 4. mabe ke 17-3 20-0 19-3 24-4 
WVCMVOTS, ice. Wl a itht ins coe td baba Ao ode Vb. Oa ces 21-9 24-0 25-0 28-7 


TABLE 24—SILK DIVISION—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS FEBRUARY, 1934 and 1936 


Quebec Ontario 
Occupations | 
1934 1936 1934 1936 
$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 
MALES 
ins Geers ae) ee i A ee 14 59 10 95 20 88 Werras 
Wiredorad me 2 y20ieeeA te 1.28. 28. ae ee. ob SBE. 7 46 2:08 od. Lolli. oe ae. 
Spinpores ee. bf. Pek Sy... oO ad. 4 Be. ae. 4. eee cE. 10 50 10 00 19 08 14 10 
Cri itherete Weeks oF as osiee ken abe Uh age Be 7 63 7 45 15 11 12 76 
eos col] 2 ae PO ee Re Pe eee, Boro © 12 66 11 48 20 87 20 51 
OMIA WETeTC th. nce oe en eee 4 06 RPT SOB Nusirpcncae es 1 Sane) bpm! fs 
NY AVON Eon iia Sora alee, oki aetad bu eee ee 10 86 10 93 17 54 14 09 
oma etre: ore ane lS s ocd haere eee 2527 23 65 27 07 25 82 
PUTIN e Rise AD gees (OU sR ee 16 09 15: 26 nt e eee 16 98 
Pi AGEORY MIADUS's « §.cpatce a eeAe-niasce hy «alate eer 5 30 917 13 26 9 02 
FEMALES 
Lik h ete! << Pelt aR AS LORE rc) MED Aue Ge | 8 93 8 14 13 19 10 64 
ReDINTONO tte co Gee ees ek et eee GUA lo ae j WES Wg 10 02 12 59 11 03 
LEUVEN IS! 9. 0) 6 CaM a CeO”: | RRR? PINS), Sz IC toe 8 07 |. .......683 eee 
IRE yas lah sina hee hs Ee eRe eas tonet alot Scheuer 11 61 9 90 19 77 15 18 
A eee iy 5) gn ee ee APS ieee | Otay: TO SDE! “oy 8 61 701 do... s.2.2 08 
INN ER oh ANS oy os he Cr HS aU al 10 73 135 13 43 12 63 
Pickers and, tritnmores colt ee sick dae cc eee 8 27 8 40 10 00 10 57 
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Taste 25.—-ARTIFICIAL SILK DIVISION—DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES 
ACCORDING TO HOURLY EARNINGS, FEBRUARY, 1936 


MALES 
: Courtaulds (Canada) Canadian Celanese 
Average Hourly Earnings Limited . Limited 

% Cum. % % Cum. % 
Lepethan 10 conten co hoi8 oes 7 Sl asitleit Sein Beet N aed Saeed oe Ea aces We Ne ar ec 0-1 0-1 
ROA) PONTE AOII2 2 CODER ck cake oe oe cing ee alg ted Ce eee pale BOR meh Te 9. bbe»: 0-2 0-3 
122s f 55 DRGs UTI le BARR i RR AN: AWN, i A 0-1 0-1 1:6 1-9 
1 AC | ili DOOR erm Same otc cine Me ay SHES f 0-5 0-6 5-5 7.4 
PAR LS ai ORO Re oe ee ee eas gees 0-3 0-8 4-4 11-8 
PA RR Dye, CE Oe Aa Said oil el anne 2-2 3-0 28-6 40-4 
30-0 he SAN OMe or ene ty ne Lana ner me Marae Ne cont 1-4 4-4 17:2 57-6 
STAN Mile SY EOIN, il 5 MM I ce 13-1 17-5 13-6 71.2 
40-0 vie NAD AC), cee halal, , Taek Sih od aie. GAT Ah oe mR tae! Be 5-8 23-3 9-8 81-0 
Ab sey AL le ries ee, di Ge Raia: Ria Ai SRR RR? re 61-6 84-9 7-4 88-4 
50-0 5 TE ON EN a ccich aes wey 7:7 92-6 7-4 95-8 
60:0 “ eee ed iam re RS We mca al aa 4-6 97-2 2-0 97-8 
70-0 ic HELTAY h. paalbevt, DONS HEA. Ai, ch SUPRA RES Rey AMERY SARL Ole 1-9 99-1 1-0 98-8 
80-0 “ Oh Ene itl ag: GO Ge RES Mclean Se) Fe 0-3 99-4 0-7 99-5 
90-0 i (PRD) i NRE Pr, GE hn Aa Ag AB AD 0-6 100-0 0-5 100-0 
BOG AIL ONC EE SA ean oie cath ome biog lors s eam Ue RO BN Die bik ABR, Car ee SR a8 PAD: or If MUI Yt 

FEMALES 

DSTO TY ATIMEP ICO TIES Mee vote) cries Get hla) hs a DEMIR (05d & shang 6 es aw thgestet srs ho! POR ake IOS UAE G CIM EIU STP cee HIM MLAS CO 8 
10-0 cents to 12-4 cents... 6. cee er ieee crea ee: nino ipeeing ha ptt be petarlet tsi Mea Ae Cn TROD 17 Cie SRR capa Ree ra 
1 Wy Spm a tN ire: Rabie et Ue oe Pein, 90 0/o/2 0-8 0-8 1-2 1-2 
17-0 eg Ch 2 a Waeee a ees VR, ans ste ane 10-1 10-9 17-8 19-0 
21-0 ie Bat iD teat TE alt LR ee feet Bee a 39-2 50-1 30-9 49-9 
day | fy Ma Bee i ee De ee EE lt SS 44.5 94-6 17-3 67-2 
S00 oe SAO Se Ad Fe SR LS EAN cite Clases old. ! 5:3 99-9 11-3 78-5 
35-0 2 2 UEL bdo US NET ae gb ge ed od ol oe DR RU eer 99-9 15-5 94-0 
40:0 “ Cy peal WRN a eilass ORBIT I Bt, TRCN fed UMM OR Ai 99-9 4-1 98-1 
OE Baila Fe palmate sony ENN AEA fab aT ND MED RRM es oa 99-9 1-3 99-4 
50-0 >“ nO Om cu ee ee ee yb rae eee ESS 0-1 100-0 0-6 100-0 
GO mee: UY De tA il ahs SO! MOA AOE Ok MR RMas ee, ob aay Mien (oe i TUN ale MMe RWS 2 UOTD 
TO a FO pe eM Sac AR AARNE, BIN? A RRR Ms Mle (Ease RAR a BR EN a LAO foc of fo RAR MT NA 2g ih 
80:0 “ ode! ee mE Pel lec AMP eet! CER LR AER Iie Regt Stra WAN el oh ann) COCA) UNI Cogn TL os Kan gh 
90:0 “ TES Sle BETA? FEC fis te UR lyon IP eA Bi AWA iAtaime al cio i -ptehdy ) (Ay MH EO a Pag get [al tei Py 
Vale BSG De So. veloc BUD Oe I Seas, Meee, Bae Ad AGL OR WLR PDP aMPRR NL TGCh DibMicenSUIN EN) 91. DereUMMnl My imiamaes| gles a) adit cyl 


(Taken from Ex. 735 and 754). 
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TaBLE 26—ARTIFICIAL SILK DIVISION 


DISTRIBUTION OF Employers ACCORDING TO WEEKLY Earnines, Fresruary, 1936 


MALES 
Average earnings Courtaulds (Canada) Canadian Celanese 
imite Limited 
% Cum. % % Cum. % 

Leet tra simn O ha ks), cig otha bicsas te oes Ue a bea ave nueleen eure 0-1 0-1 0-9 0-9 
SO HOO ES GOO Me ea ae ehh saracia Rleva te lela cs chaste ta ccntee tlterra nel bibs anes i fa. amen Seana Ales z, TU 0-1 0:3 1-2 
TE ier Ne Se BURL Dial Re s Aigada bbc ii ip tahete ABO S Ea ae a) 0-3 0-4 0-8 2-0 
SOO HS OO.) Paice ite EU iki Bhat amma PE Que ile eh ale eee aria es ey ess NaN & 0-1 0-5 1-2 3-2 
OTe OOO Mak a TU hh Us PO at aba ee uma ole a 0-3 0-8 1-4 4-6 
LO OG goa ae eM 3 Tub allie, 0 ME UT Ra eam oh Nm, 0-3 1-1 3-0 » Jef en 
DL edi OO a Neva ens ora tec RNS Sacre ees! cleitelve loin ey deel MBs Dawe hertduch deel 0-3 1-4 3-2 10-8 
LD OO ONO GALS el Rese We ont eins dire tales ain ambos ls kM aly 0-5 1-9 Zao 13-1. > 
pS GT TTS UCL PR NV Ry Se or TET Se ACRE Los 0-8 Ded 6-6 19-7. 
gS G8 Sr LOTS ee ae PMP eae ey See Cl eee 2-3 5-0 14-1 33-8 

LR red es COL 2) SR Yet Oe aR MC | 3°3 8-3 13-2 47-0 
LS WOOO mae eats cure ci Cee WI «gle bikie Uae, Mike iste tele allen 5-0 13-4 12-1 59-1 
DO ROG ALGO. Ne ie Mee 7h, ae SUN, |i. GRA uBR Woe clk lots asl 5-6 19-0 10-7 69-8 
DD A) Gir as OMe CCRRAME NS Fy «Nie 1. Reape ue maith «iets secea Be ie, PR URMN ove seis lament) 2 43-2 62-2 12-5 82-3 
DO res ees eh ees Bs ccay). 3, iol Vs RA Oelicss0s «co C MB oho ls: epohabie’s 25-5 87-7 9-5 91-8 | 
A) Cpa CREED Sindee Nee RAnaiacet (eee NR eM: ae PeRT MURTY Ag at AbD 7-1 94-8 4-2 96-0 
SOE Creer RTD Dabs cut gas is Aliptor spo wlin io (nc Mh ip luigi ato Np Ne 3-1 97-9 1-9 97-9 
40..00-49..99 oo essere are nee EEE ETE EEE ET 1-4. - 99-3 - 1-6 ‘99-5- - 
IAP Wah aa RVG ce OA UO MTC © (ORR SPUR ee SRE IA RS ag Aa) SR O- Ter 1G cen ae OR are ees em 

FEMALES 

Tresa phan SG 1007) dais ioe ds satay ee eee ele kts abe es 2-7 2-7 1-2 1-2 
COTO OO ee eats, te cee Six ob Race pete ts, ARORee re ak” et 3°6 6-3 0-5 1-7 ie 
Fated BN ls aacaees rns nates het cece te ALN xe ak geo hth aS 12-9 19-2 4-] 5-8 
seg 1d ESCO Ris Set ho ite AU ary a a Aan ere cw RTO te ant. Ss 9-2 28-4 4-2 10-0 
Ss OO) Re ae de kn cla a a NR de Bo 4-8 33-2 10-7 20-7 
LO SOG SLO: 99): Mech ops cnc oie biocs MEET ERI 5 Go os die be Babee 5-8 39-0 11-4 ByA0 | 

aU eG eae 8 a ek a RAS too Me eo fe Arc a ME ee RRS AAR Fs 11-9 50-9 14-2 46-3 
12 FOO? OO). tasinnse. 5 creak ae aaa err ae De ae ey: 12-3 63-2 5-7 52-0 

3 £S3Pi O10 ua Mea aS OY SON apes UNOS, bai Aan I is SW aks Retara Bhr RNY sd 23-7 86-9 7:7 59-7 
BRNO 8 et Sie 8 aa BU SAIS PSL REPU URN eGR MY? 11-5 98-4 10-0 69-7 
DG SET Oe ke oe nc ceils & dee ee OA SOR « sb hoes ee ee 1-4 99-8 9-2 78-9 
TS ORO Ore ci. seine ol cdcvciaie aie Oe LAM Foy ane oe ee 0-2 100-0 11-1 90-0 
20 Er NEw. eck ee Bik wk La SWIER we kW ce Ee MENTE ols Oey ara coe an nee en 8-5 98-5 
Zo OR ONE it 5 inse sie Lindt e denis WAMCRR aH eM wigs 0 RAR MRIPE ctty Od pile ofcie! ax Ronee ama Thats 0-9 99-4 

2 UDO OD EER oidatiimanaleoncneianriciesen eID Ree ued at tanohn hny ani eer os OE: Sao ~ =~ 99-8. 
BLOT E 2 Tk 8 yet te on eter T ey Rema TLOROUY VaR pee neurite |) Alte Gi eae a i qlec. kul Bae 0-2 100-0 
SO OG BOO a ee oes Wale olecioe are ace cate ah gated c acaaitlole cclece alle es ch ADU tee eRe ewe pea ae cata cnn ann 
40 .00-49 .99 


eeree reer re emer emer eee eee rere reser see seeeerrfo sae eeeereerertn eee eeresrerereertvr eevee seerseeertseseersveevr ee 


Pee ere eee eee HHP ee ER OOH KM OHH SHO HHECEH COC CES Cee SOK Heder NeseBDadeetenececfe ese se ecese cise se = is n= amie 


(Taken from Ex. 736 and 755). 
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TaBLE 27—WOOLLEN DIVISION—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS FOR SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS FEBRUARY 1926, 1930, 1934, 1936 


QUEBEC ONTARIO 
Occupations SS 
1926 1930 1934 1936 1926 1930 1934 1936 
MALES Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
Sorters. (8.8 |. Leet Re 1 ics Ne OR Oa 34-8 | 35-2] 29-2 31-8 
Carderst So.) ee ae ee 27-2 27-6 25-0 25-6 35-4 35-8 | 30-2 31-6 
Spinners (irame) 1000 oe ee RO Be Pda SaaS 27-2 25:3 27-6 28-9 
Spinners' (motile). ) 0586. ..4 MHA. Gp... 6. WRI | ae Cheeni Es | COAT 3 (PL Meg! . 86-0 35-8 35-1 32-4 
Weavers. 2 200.0228. aOR 24-7 29-4 26-6 30-1 32-0 41-4 43-1 35-8 
lida fixershh. . cio. Beka. 2 _ 46-2 45-5 50-3 44-3 48-6 51-5 45-7 °48-4 
ES A et ek i, Th ted Padebene set iewidele dn dldsooudes 36-2 28-5 33:5 39-0 
DPehouse! Me. yee sees kl Ga es se] ee a ed PR Bo BE. od 34-9 36-8 32-8 33-4 
WYRPSHe ree ns, ira. tin eet teenie dieies 4 26-8 28-6 26-2 25-5 35-7 34-9 31-6 33-2 
TROON ee UE tes hh Ta), hc aly aaah hie ats, SARE Rohde a= 5 eM dos a SOIC peels RAE SE oR 8 
FEMALES 
Spitiners' (frame)? .$:028 0.0). 20.12... 18-1 18-3 20-7 BS Dah es ocr 26-6 23-0 22-9 
Soimnora (ie) 4k he. den od eke. Gees. EE a bas a oe 28-5 23-7 24-3 24-0 
BSS eg agate | lade Repo» aed es 2 > SR MS 30-9 20-1 24-0. 26-0 
PAD OIOLOTR La, Root nep ey riches Reb Moco: d [Uecteeony ciate Pees card Pana su LR ed 22-5 25-1 23-4 24-7 
EE URS fo AN EO 5 RD i fel nce SO Hl Walersion si dbo sies acer bt Lat chines oad 22-6 26-6 25-4 27-4 
Drawing-wr fands.e Oe Bae ES ead, GSR. a bath. 24-8 24-7 25-8 24-2 
Weasvers. At io. 1s sete UE aR 22-4 23-3 HAR 27-8 32-5 31-9 29-2 28-6 
PVAISUGT FY yikes, cS Ae ROR ier Tee ned Sages) ADU oh math ste Piercy des al 2 ah eee Saas: . 23-4 26-3 21-7 24-8 
Moenderst 2.03. FN ae, ft 19-5 20-2 18-8 20-9 24-6 Qld 26-2. 26-4 
Bewersiand Seamershs so. ce ml CTA dee anaes SPOR ES | OY Caldew 35-1 30-0 29-2 
DRERCOLOT Se Ord Re La a Mec LDS aaa de AMMA O's P| ct Rede donc, LORRI wk rtoae eee Bi 21-6 22-4 22-5 


TasLE 28—WOOLLEN DIVISION—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS FEBRUARY 1926, 1930, 1934, 1936. 


QUEBEC ONTARIO 
Occupations | 
1926 1930 1934 1936 1926 1930 1934 1936 
$ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts $ cts 
MALES 
OCLOL Se ne ee ee oh Ne ee TE oe eB Pea tacit aca on chane faganee arated 15 58 17 60 153% 16 60 
@hrdershiew Slot We ky of Ge, 13 62 14 23 13 51 13 99 14 46 15. 86 |. -17 00 16 51 
Spinners: (amie) 4s. 0s, 6 oc) eee Oe eo apa Ak ]io. PAL TEE, PSG . 16 .89).)-.10- 21 12) 77 12 25 
planers (MUI) use ee Vel Mere bec howell eeede red loose beevd loge per on 17-26 16 26 18 18 16 46 
Weavers. Seyi sd Gh Wa. te eee 12 50 14 83 14 03 15 95 15 09 18 09 |.-15.79 17 60 
Loom fixers. Os) 2o Ch oR Ol: 24 92 23 66 27 85 26 80 24.19 25 78 24 76 25 54 
Bi ON emg a Ve OD i Re Ee RV Ak Sut lela iilecs 16.17 18 65 
Dyehouse...:....... Tey ee ae gen (eee en Oa aie OS RU RUS ML BSAA fo 16-37} 18.56 |. .16. 07 18.25 
iPS CEPT Wee Reka e ee OO | I oD) COE mee 8 PANT OR enero 8 8 93 13 18 14 12 13 19 
Hinienere Hohe ee as eed 15 03 14 50 15 34 15 38 16 84 15 67 W752 yee 
Pere ar ee ele aD. sk CEO Peel sna ad Paces ay SO ee e350 13 86 17 06 15 42 
FEMALES 

Spinners! frame) .¥>. is). ..). 32. 22..5)9°10 25 8 221 8 98 10 O02) fe cecees. 11. 31: |.- 10°39 10 64 
Dpinners (Mute)... 8e ea b ae ee. Tee. tie eay. dee. Soe me aa. st 14.25.} . 8 29 4.-11-57 11 58 
MPWIBLOTR SU hoee: 2 eh ee, ee ee Be ORPRELe. . SU Pe LS te ae ee 12°50" aet202 10 52 11 40 
Bpoclers. &Y 7... 28 AL oF iP an Pe | eaee redaleces ts tad learaeee Magis 2% 34 /--10-82 10 93 |--11.22 11 16 
Were winders. ee he. a, OR eel ct e AE 6 Wee IR Se ee OM CAT eh. 3001 12410 12-31 11 11 
Drawing-m henge Ae Ab. ee, PR Bae TYE de ot --10-89-}. 10 26 | 11 57 11 32 
Weavers.) 2254.24 kc. Meath od ‘| .10 65 11 65 12-06'|. 14-76 12 89} 12 61 | -138 43 14 -34 
Finishers 2%). 2) 3%)4 Biche Wee ees 6 Uae sie -agale bese! nobles eacciddeccesseh1) 10-96 10 34 10 94 11 38 
Monders, 4 44...) Ae RA. LESS. 10 12 9 2 10 82 10 72 11.14 12 29 12 87 13 02 
Sewers ane seamers:.«.. .. Seeks elie... ca lee. fc EOS, bo PYF. hee naegs 13 32 12 81 12 08 


THe ie Cire eee nS cr ee Na eet Ko a hoe ee pla 6s ee Cee ua Pk Ope tae ck Le Oey 11.2) 
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TABLE 29.—KNIT GOODS DIVISION—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS FOR SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS, FEBRUARY, 1926, 1930, 1934, 1936 


QUEBEC ONTARIO 
Occupations enim nein eibieranenteheni li siensiienatreatonecans na es a Ne 
1926 1930 1934 1936 1926 1930 1934 1936 


cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


MAtEs 
SoEtcers i MG lis. Niet we whe PI 2 ec tea aT en 2) en ee ye an 32°3 31-2 29-6 28-4 
ardcers! 0: Gees: } Mee ey Broad 24-0 26-1 | 24-9 25-9 33-1 34-9 32-1 32-3 
Spinners (mille): G90... be dhe. 26-6 26-5 24-6 26:5 34-3 37-1 34-2 36:5 
Bivers: (othe): c) Bhs CABG 30 allie ivaasnisbbe dice useiecnd 52-2 59-2 52-3 51-6 
Rettters obatbes s) bobb ood RR.e | 26-8 30-2 25-9 28-4 37-4 47-3 36-8 38-9 
CuteersicsiGhecc iit: . 2 BP ie a ee Se 32-7 38-6 34-2 34-7 
PAO OTe sae: sk Me ie oie Res « EAR eas J Bd sheeeeale a eb rial eee eNe is, vores tocd 38-7 40-8 35-0. 35-4 
DPpphnovse ss. BG. ee 24-6 30-9 26-2 28-3 39-6 41-2 34:1 36-2 
FEMALES 
C/U. ee ee ee Se | Tempe: Meme a We RUA Se, I) cae eh: 28-4 27-9 24-7 25-6 
TSWV Trier ete Os fences Leet Ac Sct alin rahrc macmost Sick ote aleve Ol testeee RRR: al cyte hel Ree Ne ee 28-1 29-1 26-2 26-9 
Ban ler Ge Ge ut le i escent 16-9 21-0 21-0 23-6 27-3 30-4 26-0 26-4 
SVett wince) te. od Bed 17-4 21-1 18-5: 22-5 32-0 37-1 28-7 28-2 
aapers) te Me. .'.5 8 do) Tes sd 25-3 25-9 PAUcalf 27-1 28-0 40-2 30-1 30-7 
Remattere fess. teh Seiad 2.2 23-2 21-2 22-5 28-1 31-8 27-3 27-6 
Piers st B.08. C8 Bee ARS ced edie ete a ete 28-0 30-1 24-7 27-6 
Rigishers go6e. bf Ahk. WR 4 19-6 22-9 19-8 23-6 26-9 29-2 25-3 Posy 
Mencders: GiGi ti Uo tte bee od 19-6 21-4 20-8 22-3. 31-0 33-1 Dion 27-1 
COO ECOTS Siac oh Ae ee sc c. fe Ma Pte ond Bb ctalopcsetstaash | issues cecal iy rence oa] cette teas 28-8 28-9 27-1 28-7 
P fassers: 8.02)! bt. bh bas A ... . Rae ae Bee.) RE 33-0 28-2 28-2 27-5 
Sewers and seamers............... 19-9 25-8 DA We | 23-6 31-7 32-8 27-4 29-3 
dnepectord. ae, . b-Mubk.-chocdacded 18-8 22-2 20-5 20-7 25-6 27-8 25-7 25-5 


TABLE 30.—KNIT GOODS DIVISION—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, FEBRUARY, 1926, 1930, 1934, 1936 


QUEBEC ONTARIO 
Occupations ————_ | —_ 
1926 1930 1934 1936 1926 1930 1934 1936 
$cts.| $cts.| $cts.| $cts.| $ets.| $ets. | $ets. | $ets. 
MALEs 
GES Cle Mi ae Oa ER A Sty ea a | RO | ORC ewe CN | Pog 2 14 02} 1589] 12 80 15 02 
AJADGOTS) OL La} be RE coals Bee 13 20 13 08 12 95 13 13 15 57 16 29 15 03 15 64 
Soinpers (mule) .\. ie be .. ie. Oe. 14.40}|. 13 253) 11 7711) 12-03%) 16°52 | 16°15 17 hae AZ) 25 
Beers (Out |. LP EL -h R. DRS Aha dec g ate Hicieipo see SRI ocn oe, A heuel eee a 2716 | 27 53 | 26 43 25 30 
caters. Ae. AC.,,...aei 2) 1.20 Ae. | 14 40 14 18 13 18 13 98 18 58 20 15 17 01 17 87 
fudters! Ot a0. AC PS. 4s. Ms LOR a TTR Oe i eee ae 18 56 16 34 16 52 
SHOBFUOTH UD. F2).. KOBE. ae. Sh. Ye cook ee wks cea thaws cis Gene Lt DOU) PG Sieh eee 12 07 
yehousey.a?...) Be oee Te. bso 14.02 | 12.46:| 13.60] 13.78!|- 20.66 | 19 51 | 16°92 18 08 
FEMALES 

Spinners Re ge) SRE co rciles le fem Popo R bodice See de PAL: A oucttlct- ono nak eRe | LC eee ca 12 93 12 21 1iet2 275 
A ISEOTI WS Rael Bsc pidia iets dnl aly 4p0 a oie Hina A Rage een A a ae 13 87 | 12.46 9 82 13 22 
DPOGlerae |. cdi boss Lhe Oe 8 33 7 80 9 03 8 O1!} 12 27} 1239] 10.58 10 86 
Welt winderay oo: fire dence ed 8 63 7 95 8 91 480i} -13 32\| 15 30 (yoke 10 83 
Logpers!.0et ie ob ge 2 wd eee. ot 11 84 9 86 6 71 968] 1186] 12 67| 12 96 12 08 
nettera Oe 6,00 oe ee, Oe 2, od 10 70 9 22 8 87 8 041) 12 58 | 138 73 41170 11 46 
HONCTS 1.00 ey PRR Bb tee ee EE eh ie en Lo pease peat | [Are Le 12 05 11 84 9 95 10 88 
Mimbsherts i¢..8%...400 2b. 4.0%. Ps. 9 50 8 52 8 87 8 77i| 1175 | 11 621). 1043 11 03 
MODACTS: VE. LE. AS Dh. 4 ORE oict 10 25 7 80 12 944) 1291] 1151] 11 08 11 07 
SUSLCTS 1. GA 8 5b te BL OR GE. LAR RES ROLES. FUER oe. ae 1290} 1212] 12 14 12 29 
PTOSSCTS. 60 45 ik dS Ob od aD. € Ee RPP, PERSIE RV RL NRE © GRAN Oe 14 00 | 11471] 10 81 10 75 
Sewers and seamers..............: 911] 10 36 8 13 949} 1390] 13 23] 11 13 11 76 


PRSPPCLOTSH. G9 0. 6 Ly debe e dca's vv ess ef Oy Ot 7 88 787) 8 87 | 11 33 987] 1011 10 71 
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TaBLE 31—HOSIERY DIVISION—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS FOR SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS, FEBRUARY, 1926, 1930, 1934, 1936 


} QUEBEC ONTARIO 

Occupations | SSSSsSFSSsese 

1926 1930. 1934 1936 1926 1930 1934 1936 

MALES” Cents | Cents| Cents} Cents| Cents} Cents | Cents | Cents 
Fizerdy..4.), .d08s) slee De taka Ween Mame Dee” OAC ilaere dhol look i bends ie, 64-3] 56-9 51-8 
TRNTCHON See ee ere ecco ees ee aN 34-9 33-4 SOOM eee 39°5 39-9 43-7 
Ba Deis Cre fier ee aead 7 See oe eo 2 > is kacacdies ua dete SUAS das NBs cts Persia he ae Fovele SEA 
Bodrd@ers |, 000 TR a) Bae oh aR 36-9 32-4 dis Oe Weir oes. 36-5 36-0 34-6 

FEMALES 

Spinners (rami) ieee ols eee: Sobek he 25-6 25-8 Piers tal OW VRE a (Oa Nepean) ioc en 
SpPOoISrSs. 2.5. . Pe Ie. Lene Zon i eae Pe ee 23°F 23-3 23-7 22-1 24-0 20-2 23-5 
Loopers..... POSS eis oth S04 Jie aea y ER 36-1 25-8 Byes 30-7 31-4 28-6 30-1 
TK ETS ee ee eee oc ed ook ee 27-2 24-2 26-0 26-3 26-1 DATS O72 27-8 
IM@NGETS so. cee ee ke ee. ee 30-4 20-5 23-8 30-6 30-3 25-4 Rien 
DBGHEGGra hy fete We as eds wR OS oa Lh. Lectin 25-4 25-8 26-6 31-9 26-4 26-4 27-0 
Sewers-and Seamers.. sod oheeen le cd ecee, 23-3 23-5 28-2 27-7 33°3 29-2 29-7 
ERMROCOEOTS](3.cy Met ieeees oo ihe, RNR sc Pe 23-0 21-3 27-1 29-6 24-8 25-4 25-9 


Taste 32-—-HOSIERY DIVISION—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS, FEBRUARY, 1926, 1930, 1934, 1936 


QUEBEC ONTARIO 
Occupations a SSeSeeEeeM 
1926 1930 1934 1936 1926 1930 1934 1936 
$ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.) $ cts $ cts 
MAtLgEs 
LEN EPS) a a I cle Re (RES Entei Cees (een reenter pened Ue Cie AN eee 31 74 30 10 25 36 
Konibiowaee! pec Ac hs ceteris. es £80 | JOUSO eV oGrss poten: 18 71 | 22 09 22 09 
ER eas eerie rind yeh SCLIN A. oh eRe Eye Ae apace Peleg nam oye) spf nia e EMMMUOH Reka os ola te ale «01858 Pe gk acebtiers 
Bogrmere:,..2¢.o7ird0ll..).) gruel |... 1. deeb $5170" "16013 20, SOM as. 16 90 | 15 35 11 92 
FEMALES 
Sennmeeniraine) ie 0 eee... es meet 12° GO 112 8% 1 12 BT to... sions eekeree or i ei. Wye tee ale 
SAPMIOUR TE ie ca de cde Loe dss Le shed RG 11 34 11 38 11 50 10 14 10 72 9 32 9 50 
EDO ORS Nhs Sco Sek aa Ae DC TU pe vol 10 97 13 94 14 21 12 33 12 45 12 74 
SHAG GEES ite © cls cdaeres oye ce ee ee ee oh oe santa! 10 03 12 14 Zw 11 73 12 29 12 61 
Finisners.. 4.0848. .cat ee ee 9 54 10 78 7 44 14 29 12 81 10 51 11 88 
REGIE Ge od ee RR oe oh oe RR 12 48 11 98 11 34 (92 Tis 1! 23 10 58 12 49 
Bowerman SenmMers y.4 Aes ae ve bod albues 13013. |, 10.36 } “33 43, 1..12.60;,)..:10 St 13.73 Btw! 
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TABLE 33—AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS OF TEXTILE WORKERS, 
QUEBEC, FEBRUARY, 1936 | 


No. of Average Average Earnings 
Division Employees} Weekly |—————__— 
Reported Hours Hourly Weekly 
cents $cts. 
Cotton Division | /utae’) Lette). SAA baa M. 8,132 45-3 28-0 12 68 
F. 4,206 39-8 23-5 9 35 
Total 12, 338 43-4 26-6 1955 
Siler a eee LS TREAT eh UNV Pt RE gh 8 M. 2,162 49-2 25-6 12 42 
. F. 1,474. . 44.2 YA Wea est ate 
Total 3, 636 47-2 23-8 11 11 
ATTICA OA bik. Ok ae eae M. 2,095 56-2 34-8 19 56 
F. 521 50-6 27-0 13 66 
Total _ 2,616 55-0 oa, 18 29 
Woollens and papermakers’ felts............00- M. Wit 52-4 31-4 16 64. 
F. ; 587 46-0 22D 10 39 
| Total 1,358 49.7 27-6 13 83 
Kbit rocaoree haus. kee) hehe. SU BR M. 1,115 49-0 28-5 13.88 
F. Toa 40-9 PRN | 9 40 
i ne Total 2,430 | 44°7 25°6 ve whl 40 
PROBIBED ER eee aks case Le eee rE eam M. 936 52-6 36-4 19 [8 
: 1. 162 44-7 25-7 11 46 
Total 2,098 48-2 30-9 15:23 
PPO MIGe 1K oo cee Be ed Oreck e ote oe te M. 117 47-1 | 40-8 18 97 
uae me ; ¥ 283 44-2} hb -— 28D 12.26 
Total 400 45-0 31-7 14 14 


M—Males. F—Females. 


TaBLe 34—AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS OF TEXTILE WORKERS, 
ONTARIO, FEBRUARY, 1936 


No. of Average Average Earnings © _ 
Division Employees | Weekly (© —-———————. 
Reported Hours Hourly Weekly... 
aoe cents $ cts. 
COMOW DOIN MICO So. os cheb atese dies uch te M. 2,551 48-1 32-5 15 63 
F. 1,488 45-8 |. 26-5 12 14 
Total 4,039 47-3 Bic 14 33 
po CRs Qoiiee Ogi ala Ad Oe BS a abs RO UP he Bs «Als Gee Mz. 393 47-2 35-3 16 66 
F, 541 40:9 34. Bae, 11 18 
Total 934 48-5 30-7 213.36 
Artificial silk...,.. a ee ae aay eS eae La M. 905. _| 1 9455-4 45-1. 24 99 - 
ite | F. 825 45-1 24-9 11 23 
a re neem cnn RS wen Beane nme fn Ran 
Woollens and papermakers’ felts................ M. 3,439 50-7 35-6 17 91 
F. 2,813 47-2 25°8 12 02 
Total 6, 252 49-0 31-2 15 16 
OAR 0s | A A ts a eae ea: fe Pee END M. 2,442 48-4 38:6 18 49 
Loe 4,784 41-9 27-7 11 44 
Total 7,226 44-2 31-4 13 66 
PLO ree yh, ee LONI ii Cae e M. 1,140 50-3 40-3 20 29 
Age La725 43°3 27-8 12 05 
Total 2,865 40-1 33°2 15332 
ARTE EES Fleet ll a alr dead aa SoA Et pl M ot 55-7 43-6 24 29 
; 49 52-4 26:6 13 94 
Total 80 53-7 33:2 17 83 
ROE oo) RAR USE PMR Me Oe UMMM TE So RTRs Nae M. 520 47-2 41-4 19 54 
F; 295 45-7 29-2 13 34 
Total 815 46-6 37-0 17 28 


M—Males. F—Females. 


TABLE 35.—DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO HOURS WORKED IN PAY PERIOD, FEBRUARY, 1936 


Two-Werek PayrRo.ts 
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EXHIBIT No. 1369. 


TABLE 37.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILL EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO AGE GROUPS, 
FEBRUARY, 1936 


Mauss 
Dominion Textile Montreal Cottons Wabasso Cotton 
Company Limited, Limited Company Limited, 
All Branches | Valleyfield Three Rivers 
Age Groups —_ | | 

Average Average Average 

Per cent Hourly Per cent Hourly Per cent Hourly 

Earnings Earnings Earnings 

cents cents cents 

10 years to " years. . 0-68 15-29 0-12 12-93 0-93 17-34 

TGR one | DAMIR ees cee stars 3-55 16-19 5-64 16-30 4-27 14-31 

ibs bay am 9 ial pS ae 8-07 19-34 9-71 20-80 9-63 17-62 

Dares ag DE? se Geom 23-89 24-25 20-64 24-48 33-10 24.22 

0 lin py Es. PO es 32-65 29-93 28-14 29-13 33-10 By Ey, 

Spee re Ey BET 14-51 32-87 12-21 31-40 9-41 36-46 

“yam 54) Gane $2 6 ae 9-18 34-60 9-83 31-91 6-45 38-48 

hates 64) An ee ee 5-97 33-15 4-83 32-55 2-64 34-39 

6p. 2 ih Mabie ete: Pe 0-60 34-82 0-23 31-95 0-39 29-54 

TOmvears and OVE? age: .s0d- 0-19 23-67 0:17 17-98 0-08 49-50 
POG SURbC. ty non ee 0:71 33-74 8-48 PAO 0 Ruth AGRE Aa 8 Sal mie 

Bea. occ eee 100-00 28-52 100-00 27-30 100-00 27-93 

FEMALES 

ie years to 15 years.. 0-77 PSO). Peat eee TARY BE Soa ars 1-32 a eae: 

St a es 6-81 19-04 15-2 17-87 10-98 13-11 

18 it ea + cates 12-96 21-25 19-35 19-57 10-32 17-61 

2 - Cae, dey 34-86 24-04 A 22-76 33-33 23-18 

Oh eee % pee 2h... ode 31-81 25-79 23-30 24-60 38-23 25-74 

open Se 8-72 26-99 6-18 26-05 4-89 28 -28 

4oe™ Oe... des 3-02 27-88 1-40 25-90 0:93 ys eat 
5 ar aha Oa ww doe 0-73 24-52 0-47 Pe ae diy PRUE EN dh ol Sea lt Ay 8 
Ge. at Cc), Sa rT Tae 0-24 72 6 Sata) SE ROSH TRAD RS POY ROP REIRT eM REPRO 8) ahd ARAM LR 
1O Sears SRamOW ers ts 5 Sleds ober Sk a Ge lared 0-12 22: SOAS waren imate. Se ee 
Now statedoe er. de. 0-08 30-04 2-80 Pigs UU cle coe abe | ARI EOL ae 

OMAN ea. sii oh was 100-00 24-27 100-00 22-09 100-00 22-77 


EXHIBIT No. 13835 


TABLE. 38. oA DAE ANY ULLY OCCUPIED IN CERTAIN TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AGE AND SEX, 1931 


MaALes—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


; Silk and 
All Hosiery : 

Meni @dtiont a Silk Goods}: Woollens 

Age : roe (Including and 
facturing Goods Knitted | 4. HAaalidl Worsted 
Industries Goods Silk) fede 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
10 to 15 years RP a ic ois aE NG Tol cso ae 0-33 2-68 0-68 ods} 1-14 
Tidal 7), W coeme ice), oe Same cm 2-39 8-97 7-20 6-20 5:14 
UES SS RUN, ST Sea sd ri 4-51 9-81 10-30 10-78 7-23 
| Sea MGI A 8 oA ee SS 13-69 18-70 2S%0e 25-89 14-38 
See CAM nly 21s «.» SCRE Bearers. 3 9 va 26-68 22°57 24-08 28-98 Zoe 
sa a EM otis), ARDEA om AS) he 23-47 13-97 16-22 14-24 18-29 
RO Oks Mn re ies) Seer oe Caer acs 6 6 17-97 12-64 10-58 8-73 1d08 
DOM a te 2 nh ene ne a 8-34 7-98 4-81 2-92 9-87 
G5 MaeGd wi mentee so Geass ads 1-78 1-74 1-34 0-71 38°15 
GOATS ANG OVIERas os se oN he oes cies 0-85 0-94 1-06 0-40 2-05 
PROTAMINE ye ie shames ays, baer eb 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Total number employed. -4 :|...72.:.6L6. 11,187 3,970 4,789 4,631 


308 ROYAL COMMISSION 


EXHIBIT No. 1335—Conc. 


Taste 38—CANADA—GAINFULLY OCCUPIED IN CERTAIN TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AGE AND SEX, 1931—Concluded 


Mates—CuMULATIVE PERCENTAGES 


; Silk and 
be, Gisties Fists ke Silk Goods} Woollens 
Age facturing Goods Knitted ne nang Ww an 
Industries Goods eae orsteds 
Silk) 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
10 tO SS yeares: lire Peewee eee 0-33 2-68 0-68 1-15 1-14 
De ER s,s ceeds sles nae ee Ua nar Ra 2-72 11-65 7-88 7-35 6-28 
18 2s Oe? bos eee wre Oe ee ae aa 72a 21-46 18-18 18-13 13-51 
v2 Adie 2 I gi stl ity meas SMe a? WP Sore TS 20-92 40-16 41-91 44.02 27-89 
ner SA) meh PR Senet eaihis nr aac a 47-59 62-73 65-99 73-00 51-11 
Maa © TR OB oleh bs ORG CR aps eA ec a 71-07 76-70 82-21 87-24 69-40 
By Oe PEC Rm eh ENS ai medi allele amis 89-04 89-34 92-79 95-97 84-93 
pm Ua ae: De ah a RB IR ie OR 97-38 97-32 97-60 98-89 94-80 
GO ec Crem) a) Pee et os a eaten dnpaph 2.06: idole 99-16 99-06 98-94 99-60 97-95 
WD) VOREM ONG OVER. a. Us OL. pup sete ecto 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
MIOGEL, Sone Oy Bis ae ater te Sas 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
FEMALES—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
RU CO ear ewe ro ate ee 1-68 3:37 1-23 3-78 2-73 
AAV TOG i ON eda heh tbat erie ede 10-14 14-86 11-46 16-24 13-99 
CU in Glia (0 Cee ae Sa oe Seo 15-72 18-90 18-36 21-99 17-13 
DO POE oe! heel oe Bs ela’ ncndal 30-68 32-64 34-23 34-21 28 - 87 
Dar ae Pe) IRS ct eC A Sg ee 22-62 19-54 20-50 18-02 20-76 
PaaS OF 7 ee PO ee See ee Me ee eR 10-71 6-74 8-63 4-05 9-70 
7S US En ee, Pe oe ee 5-49 2-58 3-75 1-15 4-37 
BP MEER) OPER E ROO Lic © chy Be » ikbwiRMRiah enaisoohsui 2-28 1-08 1-42 0-49 1-92 
RG as PPT eee ee, oe ee Ae 0-44 0-19 0-27 0-05 0-25 
VO WORF ANG (OVE... 0 OE. Wee bth ses des 0-23 0-10 0-15 0-02 0-28 
Tota el) et ae eee oo 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
Total number employed....]............ 7,240 5, 862 4,101 3,596 
FreMALES—CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGES 
NO Ae rare... 2). hao e os eee 1-68 3°37 1-23 3-78 2-73 
DAE PROS? kA GERG afoot ols. PMR Bot 11-82 18-23 12-69 20-02 16-72 
BE ee!) ysis sisiae GM Ds bale Koes 27-54 37-13 31-05 42-01 33-85 
EAD rm EMA ie UE. .ch oases tas ana moalsindtpeadenohors 58-23 69-77 65-28 76-22 62-72 
BAT SPSS ys. os as Ae os ines. ee 80-84 89-31 85-78 94.24 83-48 
BR AD IME oo oy se as UE Sakai cles ab saa a WR 91-55 96-05 94-41 98-29 93-18 
MB SAG SS os Re TL ee ee Pee SIE oe oon 97-04 98-63 98-16 99-44 97-55 
Be VOM Gio Me kee eb 99-32 99-71 99-58 99-93 99-47 
Bo) Gov ttce ce stray di eS, OL 99-76 99-90 99-85 99-98 99-72 
VO. VEATH ANGIOVENs . ai. cla die sah bdiole ase aber 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
OUR case. etn c ROR hs 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
Sourcre.—Decennial Census of Canada, 1931. 
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